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PREFACE 

The following work has grown ont of a thesis 
presented in 1912 to the Faculty of the Q-radnate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania in partial 
fnlfllment of the requirements for the Doctorate. 
The author does not pretend to great originality in 
the views set forth in this volume, ss will he apparent 
from the numerous references in the footnotes. 
However, it is hut fair to say tiiat the present writer 
was frequently obliged to choose his way between 
conflicting theories and arguments, and to collect the 
scattered rays of light from various sources. An 
endeavor has been made to present as clearly as 
possible the leading facts of a most interesting 
subject. 

For obvious reasons, the transliteration of well- 
known Hebrew words, especially proper names 
(except Jehovah ^ Yahwe, pronounced 'Yahvay'), 
is in substantial agreement with the established 
precedents of the English Authorized Version. The 
system of transliteration employed in the ofise of 
other Semitic terms is almost identical with the one 
proposed by the International Oriental Congress 
(1894), as well as by the Eoyal Asiatic Society (see 
Appendix, Jour. Roy. Asiat. Soc, 1896, 1912). 

The kind attention of readers is invited to the list 
of principal abbreviations, to the index of biblical 
references, and to the index of subjects. 

My thanks are due to Professor Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., and Assistant Professor James A. Montgomery 
of the University of Pennsylvania, for valuable sng- 
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gestions and eriticisnis. I would also gratefnily 
acknowledge the nnmerons courtesies and helpfnl 
suggestions which I owe to Professors Albert T. 
Clay and Charles Foster Kent of Yale University, 
to Professor George A. Barton of Bryn Mawr, to 
Professor William J. Hinke of Auburn, to Dr. Cyrus 
Adler of Dropsie College, to the late Professor 
Eobert Francis Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago, and to Professor Herman Y. Ames, Dean of 
the Graduate School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. For assistance in proofreading, I am greatly 
indebted to Dm. M. Willard Lampe and Frank M. 
Urich. Finally, I have the honor to dedicate this 
book to George Kessler, Esq., my wife's father, as 
a token of regard and esteem. 

Henbt Soeaeffeb. 

Fhilasilphu, April, 191S. 
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CELAPIBE I 



HAIBIABOHT 



It is not in the plan of this book to give a detailed 
account of the structure of primitive society. At 
the same time a knowledge of the salient features 
of kinship as reflected in the biblical records is of 
first importance because of their direct bearing 
on the snbject of property and its distribution. 
Property rights are necessarily determined by 
relationship. 

Sociologists have long maintained that the met- 
ronymic group represents an earlier form of social 
integration than patriarchy.' Under the maternal 
system the mother takes precedence of the father 
in the determination of kinship. Names are given 
to the children by the mother. This virtually 
implies that the children are henceforth looked npon 
as belonging to the mother's clan. As the nearest ) 
of kin the 'maternal nnde' occnpies a position^ 
of supreme authority over the mother and her chil- 
dren. Inheritance is from brother to brother and 
from maternal uncle to nephew.^ 

Survivals of matriarchy are to be met with in 
some of the oldest portions of the Pentateuch. 
Wellhausen observes that the J document may be 
distinguished in many cases froirf the priestly code 
in that the former reckons descent through the 

'QiddingB, T. H., Frinei^let of Sociology, 158 f. 
■WeUhausen, J., Die She bei den Arabem, OiitUng. Oel. ITadh- 
riohten (1S03), 474 f. 
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mother ; the latter, through the father.' The exist- 
ence of ancient words denoting relationship derived 
from the mother points to a primitive kinship 
through the mother.* It is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that female tribal names, such as B!agar and 
Ketnrah, Leah and Bachel, BUhah and Zilpah, owe 
their origin to a rule of female kinship.'' Names 
are given to the sons of Jacob-Israel by Leah and 
Eachel, the wives of Jacob." A like prerogative is 
accorded the mother in Judg. 13: 24; 1 Sam. 1; 20; 
4 : 21. Even women in attendance may exercise this 
right.'' The ceremony of adoption by whidi Bil- 
hah's children are acknowledged by Bachel as her 
own is another indication of the presence of matri- 
archy.* Furthermore, Bebekah appears to be under 
the special gaardianship of her brother." Laban's 
insistence on his right to retain the wives of Jacob 
and their children remains nnintelligible unless we 
assume a type of heena marriage of which this is a 
remnant. After serving Laban for twenty years 
Jacob endeavors to carry away his wives and chil- 
dren by stealth. "When finally overtaken, Laban 
reproves Jacob for his act, inasmuch as the daugh- 
ters and children are his. "And Laban answered 
and said unto Jacob, The daughters are my daugh- 
ters and the children are my children, "^o Mr. 

'WeUhauBen, J., 478, note 2. 

* Smith, W. B., Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 32, 38 f . 
'Bemdnger, I., EebrSiiehe ArehSologie (ed. S), 104. 
•Qen. 29:31f.; chap. 30; 35:18. 
'Buth 4:17. 
'Gen. 30:3. 
•Q«ii. 24:60-65. 
"Gen. 31:43. 
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OF THE PRIMITIVE SEMITES 3 

GiddingB observes that "the wife and c^dren in 
beena marriage always belong to the horde of the 
wife. If the husband chooses to go back to his own 
people, he must leave his family and property nnlesa 
he can get them away as plunder, as Jacob did when 
he left Laban.'"* Abimelech'8 career is rendered 
possible by 'his mother's brethren . . . and the 
family of the house of his mother's father,* who 
enable him to carry out his plot against the house 
of Gideon. The sole basis of appeal, apart from 
mere ambition, is maternal relationship.'^ 

The extant evidence, it may be noted, is in the 
main rather of a suggestive than convincing charac- 
ter. More than this cannot be affirmed as to the 
existence of matriarchy even among the Arabs'' and 
Babylonians. 



There is a strong probability that uterine ties 
alone once constituted Mnship in Arabia.'* Tem- 
porary monandrous marriages or marriages of the 
mufa type between individuals of ezogamons 
groups may be instanced as a survival from the 
period of matriarchy.'" Marriage among the Sara- 
cens appears to have been of this character. Am- 
mianns Marcellinus relates that "to give the union 

"Prtiw. Boe., 268. 

"Judg. »:1-*. 

* WellbBTiseii, op. cit., 479. 

"W. B. Smitii, KiiuMp, 177 t., 203, 213; WeUhanBen, Elie, 478; 
KoUer, J., ZelUntifift fUr vergteiohende SeehUtDiueMielMft, y. 8, 
pp. 240 t.; Bertholet, SdJJF., 57; Day, E., T\b Socfal lAfe of th« 
Sebrewt, 24, 23S; B«iiEmger, op. dL, p. 103. 

■■ W. B. Smith, op. eit., 8S, 91 ; WellliauMD, op. dt, 474 ; EoUer, J., 
op. <at, p. 882. 
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an appearance of marriage, the wife offers her 
sponse a spear and a tent by way of dowry."" 
"Where this type of marriage prevails, the woman 
is a free agent, disposing of herself as she pleases. 
The children of the union belong to the mother's 
clan, the father's relation to his children being of 
no consequence. It appears that the mother has a 
right to give names to her own sons.^^ In the usual 
preliminaries to a marriage contract the maternal 
uncle often plays a prominent part." 

The fact that a number of ancient words expres- 
sive of the bonds of kinship are derived from the 
mother, furnishes additional data in favor of the 
onetime existence of mother-kinship in early Arabia. 
Thus the Arabic equivalent for uterus,'^ a word fre- 
quently used for kinship, affords an instructive 
example of liie case in point. Batn, another Arable 
word, has a variety of meanings, viz. venter, uterus, 
race, clan. In its more specific sense the word 
refers to descent through the female line.^ So 
again the word for breast in Arabic is generally 
applied to relationship. JJmma, a derivative of 
umm, mother, also comes to mean people, nation, 
community.^* 

By the side of male eponyma numerous female 
tribal names are found.** "The two great branches 

"KvMHp, 81; She, 445: "dotia nomine futura eoniunx hutam 
et tabernaoulum offert marito." 

"ETie, 478; Kinship, 124, 

"Ehe, int. 

"Bahim, womb; cf. KiiuMp, 176, Ehe, 475. 

-Ibid., 475, note 3. 

'^ In Arabic mama sometimefi appears in the sense of religious 
community. Cf. Kinship, ZZ, n. 2. 

"IWd., 29 f., 204; Ehe, 476; Eohler, op. cit, 240. 
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of Mudar are Qays and Hindif, and the latter is 
said to be wife of Al-Yas and great-granddaughter 
of Quda'a. . The joint-name of the Aws and ^azraj 
is Banu Qayla. . . Qayla eeems to be the feminine of 
the well-known Himyarite title Qayl. The Banat 
Qayla are different. They appear to be an inde- 
pendent family, and Wellhausen formerly conjec- 
tured tiiat they had matriarchy. The sons of JadUa 
are one of the two great branches of the Tayyi, and 
they are named after their mother. At the battle of 
Bu'ath the Banu 'Abd al-ashhal shoot: "We are the 
sons of Sa^ra — ^bnt Murra bint Zafar is their ances- 
tress. The Fezarites are named Manula after the 
wife of Fesara.'"^ Considerations of space forbid 
any further ennmeratlon of similar examples. 

The ownership of tents"* by women, it is argued, 
is best explained by assuming an old law of female 
kinship.'* But this is far from convincing in view 
of the fact that primitive industrial arts were exola- 
sively in the hands of women, the latter simply 
claiming as their own the products of their indus- 
trial habits."* 



If the iiistitntion of matriarchy ever existed in 
ancient Babylonia, its traces have nearly ail dis- 
appeared. A recent writer, quoting Sayce, remarks 
that whereas "in the old Sumerian hymns the 

'Kiruhip, 29, n. 1. 

"AK, eqnivKlant to tlie Hebrew ohel, tent, farailf, kindred group. 

'Kinship, 202 £.; She, 478; Bartholet, 8JJ^., 67, n. 5j Bohl, 
8.TJ., 28. 

** Cotnpsje with this the derdopment of private proper!; on 
pages 228 f.; Cook, 8. A,, The Lavi of Holes and the Code of 
{TommuraM, 92, n. 4. 
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woman takea precedence of the man, the Semitic 
translation invariably reverses the order: the one 
has 'female and male,' the other 'male and female,' 
and this is reflected in the position of the goddess 
Ishtar, who, originally a goddess, the equal of &e 
god, became changed into a male deity in Sontbem 
Arabia and Moab."" Buhl, in his Sosiale Verhalt- 
nissen der Israeliten,'^ would find a last survival 
of the institution in the fact that a son-in-law might 
be received into bis wife's family by accepting the 
family cult. It is to be remembered, however, that 
even orphans and slaves conld be adopted into Baby- 
lonian families under precisely the same terms. 
The argument is sometimes brought forth that the 
high position accorded women in the Code of 
Hammurabi bcomes intelligible by postulating the 
prevalence of matriarchy in pre-historic times. But 
the argument is not conclusive owing to the superior 
commercial development of the Babylonians as over 
against their neighbors. 

" Cook, a. A., p. 72, n. 2. 

"Page 28, n. 1,, op. Feiser, Jfilt^ilun^en dar Vorderatiat. GestO- 
lehaft 1, ISBS, 1S9. 
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CHAPTEB n 



FATBIABOHT 



On the strength of the material availahle it wUl 
he within the limits of probabiKty to conjecture that 
the matriarchal dan was the dominant form of social 
organization prior to the settlement in Canaan. AH 
the essential pre-suppositions of sach an institution 
are met by the period of nomadism. A turning 
point in social development is reached by the pas- 
sage from nomadism or semi-nomadism to agri- 
cnltnre. The acquisition of land, be it by conquest 
or hy the cultivation of the soil, marks an important 
epoch in the scale of human culture. Land from 
now on becomes an economic factor to be reckoned 
with. The possession of land by an agricultural 
community naturally contributes its share to the 
conception of property. The idea of property again 
reacts on social integration as may be inferred from 
the transition of maternal to paternal relationship. 
In his work on Ancient Society,^ Mr. Morgan says : 
"After domestic animals began to be reared in flocks 
and herds, becoming thereby a source of subsistence 
as well as objects of individual property, and after 
tUIage had led ... to the ownership of houses and 
lands in severalty, an antagonism would be certain 
to arise against the prevailing form of gentile 
inheritance. With property accumulating in masses 
and assuming permanent forms, and with an in- 
creased proportion of it held hy individual owner- 



*P. 345. 
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ship, descent in the female hne was certain of over- 
throw and the snhstitntion of the male line equally 
assured." To be sure, fossil remains of the older 
system make their appearance here and there, as 
above indicated, thus furnishing but one of many 
illustrations of the persistency of institutions in 
general. Descent in the female line could not sur- 
vive in the face of changed conditions. "Where the 
older custom was strong enough to assert itself, the 
change was often effected at the expense of a com- 
promise. But under the monarchy patrilineal 
descent is an established principle, and all heredi- 
tary property descends in the male line. Having 
thus called attention to the change from maternal to 
paternal relationship after the settlement in Canaan, 
it does not necessarily follow that the latter is a 
purely Palestinian product. No great difficulty will 
be experienced in postulating a nomadic environ- 
ment for the practice of reckoning descent through 
the mother. In surveying some of the material at 
our disposal we found that the maternal system is 
already a declining institution when first emerging 
into the light of history. From what we know of 
the growth of institutions in general, patriarchy, 
like its precursor of nomadic days, presupposes a 
long period of social development. The conditions 
of agriculture alone will not explain it. The begin- 
nings of paternal relationship undoubtedly go back 
to a remote antiquity.' Paternal authority ulti- 
mately triumphs on Palestinian soil. In referring 
to agnatic relationship technical terms are used at 
an early period. Corresponding terms denoting 

■ WeUhausec, Eke, 446, 479. 
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maternal relationship are unknown. This is at least 
indicative of an early predominance of patriarchy 
among the Hebrews, that is, if the testimony of 
language may be taken seriously.^ 

Under the system of patriarchy fathers exercised 
great rights over their families. "The chief linea- 
ments of such a society as collected from the early 
chapters of Qenesis are these : — The eldest male par- 
ent — the eldest ascendant — is absolutely supreme 
in hia household. His dominion extends to life and 
death, and is as unqualified over his children and 
their houses as over his slaves; indeed, the rela- 
tions of sonship and serfdom appear to differ in 
little beyond the higher capacity which the child in 
blood possesses of becoming one day the head of a 
fanuly himself. The flocka and herds of the children 
are the flocks and herds of the father, and the pos- 
seasiona of the parent, which he holds in a represen- 
tative rather than in a proprietary character, are 
equally divided at his death among his descendants 
in the first degree, the eldest son sometimes receiv- 
ing a double share under the name of birthright, 
but more generally endowed wit^ no hereditary 
advantage beyond an honorary precedence."* Sir 
Henry Maine's contributions to the study of com- 
parative jurisprudence gave a much-needed impetus 
to subsequent studies along kindred lines. With the 
advance of science, however, many of his views are 
no longer tenable. For instance, patria potestas of 
the Boman type cannot be fully applied to Hebrew 
society of hiatorical times." Belies of what appears 

•IWd., 480t; QeseDius, H.W^. (1906), 643, 
•Mftiue, Ancitnt Law, 119. 

I, B«i(., 340; EtMftip,' 142. 
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to be an original jus necisque may possibly be fonnd 
in the ancient practice of Bacrificing children to the 
deity.' But the full exercise of patria potestas, if it 
ever did exist, was soon checked by public opinion, 
later incorporated in the book of Denteronomy. 
Parents may chastize their children, but not Inflict 
capital punishment upon them.^ A stubborn son is 
to be brought to the elders of his respective city and 
then stoned to death by the members of the com- 
munity.* The intermediary position of the 'courts,* 
whatever their jurisdiction in such a ease, had a 
tendency to bring about a milder form of paternal 
power tiian among the Romans. 



There are but few traces of a rigid type of patria 
potestas among the ancient Arabs. In a state of 
society where marriage does not involve the transfer 
of the woman to the stock or kin of her husband, the 
status of women would naturally be superior to that 
of women in manu as in the case of Roman law. 
This wiU explain why the husband could not exercise 
the power of life and death over his wife as he might 
over a slave, for instance. A returning huntsman, 
observing from a distance that two of his wives were 
engaged in a deadly combat, shot an arrow in the 
direction of the two combatants wiUi the intention 
of deterring them. One of the women was acci- 
dentally killed, and the man was obliged to make 
compensation to her family.' 

' jDdg. 11: 30-34; Gen. 22: 1-13, et sL 
'Prov. 19; 18. 
•Dent 21: 18-21. 

* ProclcBeh, Uber die Blvtrache lei ien vorialantiiohe* Arabern tmd 
UK^mmadt Stellwtg ra ihf, p. 61. 
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As regards the statns of sons, patria poteatas was 
recognized np to a certain point among the Meccans 
and the people of Medina.**' In Mecca the father's 
authority even extended over sons of a marriageable 
age and capable of bearing arms. This madi was 
insisted upon by the Quraysh before making a com- 
pact -with the prophet of Allah. It was for the 
father to determine the religion of his grown-np 
sons, the latter having little or no choice in the 
matter. But this state of dependence practically 
ceases as soon as the son advances to the rank of a 
property holder. Release from paternal power is 
secured by the son of 8a' d ibn' XJhada after receiving 
a portion of his father's estate. The possession of 
property is a necessary prerequisite to the fuU 
enjoyment of the rights of citizenship. 

By virtue of his authority, the paternal head of 
the family might also repudiate a grown-up son in 
order to please the young man's stepmother. The 
father, moreover, had power to impose the statne 
of marriage on hie minor children. Among the 
^.anifites of Turkey and Central Asia the right of 
jo6r" terminates with puberty.^* Shafi'iie law,'' on 
the other hand, declares that daughters shall be sub- 
ject to the authority of the father until they are 
married, regardless of whether or not they had 
previously attained the age of puberty.'* 

Parental authority is strongest in commercial 
centres like Mecca and Medina. It is weakest in 

-She, 4S9. 

"'the right of impodng the etatue of marriage on minor ehildran.' 

"UmaDy the fifteenth year. 

"i e., in Sjrijt and Lower Egjpt. 

"Qred Ameer AU, Uvhammadait Law, 17, 23S. 
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the desert where "Qie principle of uncontrolled 
individaalism is only kept in check by the imperions 
necessity for mutual help against enemies which 
bindB together, not individual families but the whole 
fcoyy,"* not kinsmen within certtiin degrees but the 
whole circle of common Mood."'* Nothing but the 
pressure of public opinion conld succeed in estab- 
lishing the claims of a mild type of paternal power. 
In a footnote of his second edition of Kinship and 
Marriage Bobertson Smith further remarks: "Pa- 
rental authority is so weak that a chief who wishes 
hia only eon to divorce a barren wife has first to vow 
that he will never speak to him, and then to caU in 
all the elders and warriors of the clan to persuade 
him. ' '" 



Paternal rights were recognized in Babylonia to 
an extent even greater than in Israel or Arabia. 
Though less despotic in its nature, the father's 
authority over the members of his family may be 
said to approximate the rights and privileges of the 
pater familias of ancient Rome. Thus in the pre- 
Semitic or Sumerian period a rebellious son may be 
sold into slavery by his father; "If a son say to his 
father, 'Thou art not my father,'" he may brand 
him, lay fetters upon him, and sell him for silver" 
(as a slave).'" The same principle is subsequently 
extended with some limitation to all members of the 

"KimUp* 68. 

" Ibid., loo. cit. 

" «I aW atta. 

" Ot. 8ene» Ana Itiuhu, Tablet 7, Col. Ill, U. 22 f. 
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family in case of debt: *'If a man be in debt and sell 
Ms wife, son or daughter, or bind them over to 
service, for three years they shall work in the hoase 
of their purchaser or master; in the fonrth year 
they shall be given their freedom. "^ 

Acscording to the old Sumerian Family Laws tiie 
father has power to repudiate and disiiiiierit a son 
without farther notice. The simple formula: "Thoo 
art not my son' having once been pronounced by 
the fattier, 'the son shall leave house and walled 
enclosure' immediately. This law reappears in a 
modified form at a time when the counteracting 
influences of Semitic individualism as embodied in 
the legislation of Babylonia's greatest and most dis- 
tingnifihed ruler and law-giver, Hammurabi, began 
to assert themselves. The Code insists on legal 
process in the case of alleged insubordination on 
the part of a son; "If a man set his face to disin- 
herit his son and say to the judges : 'I will disinherit 
my son,' the judges shall inquire into his ante- 
cedents, and if the son have not committed a crime 
sufiBciently grave to cut him o& from sonship, the 
father may not cut off his son from sonship."** 
Punishment shall be suspended, provided it be the 
delinquent's first offense, but 'if he commit a grave 
crime a second time, the father may cut off his son 
from sonship.'** For assault and battery on a 
father more stringent measures are adopted: 'If a 
son strike his father, they shall cut off his hands. *^ 

* Harper, The Code of ffammvrabi, (117. 
"Ibid., }168. 
" Ibia., jlfiB. 
- Ibid., SIBS. 
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Moreover, the father was at liberty to make over 
a gift by written deed to a favorite son. 'If a man 
present field, garden or house to Mb son, the first in 
his eyes,^ and write for bim a sealed deed, after 
the father dies, when the brothers share, he shall 
take the present which the father gave him, and over 
and above shall share equally with them in the goods 
of his father 's estate. "" The father 's right to select 
a bride for his son is absolute and indisputable. 
This we leam from a law-snit in the time of Cyrus. 
To insure the legality of a marriage contract the 
consent of the bridegroom's father must be obtained, 
otherwise the marriage is either annulled or the 
daughter-in-law reduced to the level of a concubine."' 



The way is now open for a discussion of the patri- 
ardbal family and its constituent members. Theo- 
retically such a family was composed of the actual 
descendants of the father. Under the pressure of 
circumstances, however, the expedient of adoption 
was resorted to by which outsiders were admitted 
into the membership of the group. The rights and 
privileges thus conferred will be taken up in their 
proper place. 

Once more we shall have to mn counter to a state- 
ment made by Sir H. Maine with regard to the prop- 
erty rights of the head of the patronymic group; 
since all those dependent on the patriarchal head 
belong la the same category as all other possessions 

"'The apple of Uh eye.' 

■fl65. 

"Eohler and Ttaaer, J.BJt. II, 7 f.; Johns, B.JX.CX,, 137. 
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held by the family, saeh as houses, lands, and cattle. 
For in ultimate analysts the head of the household 
group is the only owner of the property. He is 
"the proprietor of his wife, or wives, children, 
slaves, cattle, houses, lands, etc.'"^ 

A brief study of the word ba'al will serve as a 
good illustration of what we mean. The Hebrew 
designation for the proprietor of a house and its 
inmates is ba'al habbayit.^ Ba'al also occurs in the 
sense of hneband. This is evidenced by the equation 
of ba'al with ish.'^ The wife of such a ba'al is 
sometimes spoken of as the be'ulat-ba'al, or be'ula.'" 
The idea of possession may be readily deduced from 
a comparison of ba'al ishsha with ba'al hashshor. 
Ex. 21 : 3 obviously refers to the possessor of a wife, 
and Ex. 21 : 28 to the owner of an ox. The word 
ba'al may be even applied to a creditor or property 
holder." 



Whatever may be said concerning the elevated 
social position and independence of the Babylonian 
woman in business affairs, it will ultimately be made 
clear that the woman, notwithstanding this, is a 
property which can be acquired by purchase, the 
buyer receiving full marital rights in return. Per- 
haps it will be surprising to note that the Code of 
ffammurabi, in which business relations are main- 

"WrIUb, Sooiologieal Blvdv of tlte Bible, 41; ep. JokhmI of 
Sodohgti (1908-09), ZIV, 884. 
"Jndg. 19:22f. 
"2 Bam. 11:20; Hos. 2:18. 
"Gen. 20:3; Dmii22:22; Im.H:1; 62:4. 
"Dent 15:2. 
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tained independently by women, throws interesting 
sidelights on the lingaistic phenomena just con- 
sidered. Every shade of meaning given to the 
Hebrew ba'al has its parallel in the Code. Thns, 
be-el bitim'^ denotes the owner of a house, and be-el 
ash-sha-tim'^ means the possessor of a wife. The 
act of 'taking' a wife is nsnally expressed by the 
third person singular of the verb o&ogu,"* whilst in 
the Neo-Babylonian period the idea of posession is 
given greater prominence by the synonymous usage 
of tt&oeu and rashu, 'to possess."" There can be no 
question as to the fundamental idea of the word bel 
in such combinations as be-el amtim,"'' be-el 
wardim,''' and be-el alpim.'^ The be-el Is.u-bu-ul- 
lim'^ is a creditor. Ownership is no less implied 
in the following expressions: be-el eqlim,*^ be-el 
she'im," be-el kirem*^ and be-el shi-bu-ul-tim.*' 



From our discussion of the maternal system of 
ancient Arabia it would appear that mother-kinship 
is a direct lineal descendant of a rather loose mar- 
riage relation. Mut'a marriages are condemned by 

" 16, 25, 120, 12B. 
"'huBband,' 129. 

"i-StMW, 128, 144-140, 148, 162-163, 166-167. 
" MeisBDer, B^.P., 1*7. 
*"oini«r of a nuiid Mrvant,' 119. 

"'owner of a slave,' 17, 20; cp. Bun. l«gal = beVa, 'poBseisoT, 
omer;' Ueiaener, op. dt 119. 
"'owner of an ox,' 245-247. 

"48,iei. 

■■'owner of a field,' 42-44, 46-47, 4»-60, 57-58, 62-«3. 

"'owner of grain,' 120. 

*" owner of an orchard,' 59-60. 

" 'owner of transported goods,' 112. 
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the prophet of Islam for the reason that ha'al mar- 
riage with male kinship had already become the 
dominant form of marriage among tlie upper classes 
of Arabian society. According to Robertson Smith 
ba'al marriage or marriage of dominion was con- 
stituted by capture or by purchase.** Indeed there 
is abundant evidence to show that marriage by cap- 
ture was far from being an obsolete institution even 
in Muhammad's day: 'O ye people, strive to be 
lenient toward your wives ; for tiiey are with you as 
captives of war.'*' It ia not at all unlikely that 
the attempt to place marriage by capture on an equal 
footing with marriage with a betrothed virgla 
belongs to a period when captnre was gradually sup- 
plemented by purchase.*" In marriage by con- 
tract or purchase the woman loses her personal 
freedom and is handed over to the suitor in return 
for a compensation paid to her father, the girl thus 
becoming the property of her buyer. A verb com- 
monly nsed in Arabic to express the bondage of the 
woman in marriage is malaka, 'to rule, govern, pos- 
sess.'*'' Full marital rights having been procured 
by purdhase, every possible precaution ia taken by 
the ba'al*' of the woman to g^aard his precious pos- 
session with a jealousy which will brook no inter- 
ference in his newly acquired property rights.** 
But the husband's power over his be'tda wife was 
by no means absolute. She could neither be sold 

- Cf. Kimhip, lai. 
• Cf . Ehe, 446. 

"Corresponding to the Hebrew ba'dL 
■ 'bnilNUid, oimer. ' 
•She, HI t. 
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nor treated as a slave. Wherever practicable the 
woman's clansmen would do their ntmost to protect 
her in any snch contingency which might arise. 

As to the occnrrence of ba'l in Arabic literatare, 
it may be said that the Hebrew and Babylonian uses 
of the word can be easily reprodaced from the extant 
data. Thns the ba'l of a honae offers a correspond- 
ing parallel to the la'al habbayif^" of the Hebrew. 
So again, ba'l is used to convey the idea of pos- 
session or ownership in expressions like ' the posses- 
sor of a wife' and 'the owner of a beast."" In the 
Qur'an ba'l generally means 'lord,* 'hnaband.'" 



In ba'al marriage the wife becomes the property 
of her husband." Her rights of property and 
inheritance are reduced to a TniTiiinnTn as a result of 
the part played by the mohar in nearly every mar- 
riage ceremony. Upon payment of the 'purchase- 
price' to her father or male guardian the woman 
passes into the ownership of her husband. Gifts 
received from the husband as well as a few female 
attendants given to the bride by the father were 
usually rettiined by the woman as her personal prop- 
erty."* The nature of these gifts might vary from 
a small trinket to a thousand or more sheqels of 
silver.""* Budde"' quotes Hal^vy as saying that the 
eleven hundred sheqels of silver possessed by 

■'the proprietor of a honae.' 

** Lane, Arabic-Englith Leaicon, I, 1, p. 2E6. 

"Cp. lia'<^, 'be (a man) became a hmtiand.' 

"Smith, Situhip, 92. 

MQen. 18:2; 80: 4.9. 

■Jodgee 17: If. 

' Jitdgu, p. 114. 
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Micah'B mother had probahly heen inherited by the 
widow from her deceased hnsband. Bnt this is 
entirely conjectural. There is not the slightest aUn- 
sion to ioheritance in the context. It would be jnat 
as plausible to assume that the money in question 
corresponds to the heraha" of Judges 1 : 12-15 and 
Joshua 15 : 19."^ The identification of Achsah, the 
daughter of Caleb, with a branch of a Kenizzite clan 
named Othniel^^ does not invalidate the sociological 
evidence furnished by these two passages. We, 
therefore, conclude that the value of the beraka 
bestowed upon the daughter would largely depend 
upon the father's wealtii. The Shunammite spoken 
of in 2 Kings 4:8 f. is a woman of prominence 
very likely because she is the espoused wife of a man 
of substance. To €ill appearance she is in posses- 
sion of considerable personal property and hence 
the expression, ishsha gedola, which evidently sig- 
nifies a wealthy woman.^ The biblical records are 
silent as to the extent of this property. At all 
events it appears to have been presented to the 
Shunammite either by her hnsband or by her father. 
An instructive example of the latter is found in 
1 Kings 9 : 16 where the city of Gezer is presented 
to Solomon's Egyptian wife as her dowry from 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt. The Hebrew term 
shUhihim, 'dismissal,* properly denotes the parting 
gift which is given to a betrotiied virgin upon her 
being sent away by the parents." 

' 'bleMing, present.' 

-BoU, s.rx, S3. 

" Uoote, Jvdgei, 29. 

"Beusinger, Kdnige, 13G (KM^.T.) 

«OMeiiiiu, B.WS. (1906), p. 768. 
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Under ancient Israelite patriarchy women's righta 
of property were, as iilready intimated, confined to 
what they had received as a gift. Generally speak- 
ing, wives are excluded from inheritance since they 
are regarded as property. The only paBsagcB to 
the contrary are met with in the book of Kuth: 
'Then he (Boaz) said to the kinanwin,'' Naomi who 
has returned from the land of Moab is about to sell" 
a parcel of land which belonged to our brother 
Elimelech,* for 'on the day thoo buyest the field of 
the hand of Naomi, thou buyest Ruth,** the Moab- 
itesB, the widow of the dead, to raise np the name of 
the dead upon his inheritance.*" That the inheri- 
tance has fallen to Naomi must be attributed 
to extraordinary circumstances. The narrative 
informs us that Elimeledi had two sons, who no 
doubt succeeded to the inheritance left by their 
father. In course of time both Mahlon and Chilyon 
die without issue. Their Moabitish wives have no 
legal claim upon the estate whatever and hence the 
property reverts to Naomi, the widow of Elimelech. 
Whether this mode of inheritance is the remainder 
of a once established custom in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah is a matter of inference resting upon the 
somewhat similar law concerning the inheritance of 
daughters,"" whereof more below. Be this as it may, 
the passages just cited from the book of Buth cannot 



"rnSb ■ instead of nT3p. '='■ ^-JS-L. XIX, 140. 

"Bead flVI JTK DJl instead of rmnKOI . «> BwOiolet and 
Nowaek. 
-Roth 4: 3,6. 
"Nimbera 27:1-11; 36:1-13. 
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materially affect our assertion regarding the older 
period of patriarchy owing to their poat-exilic 
origin.'^ 

With patriarchy on the ascendant and with the 
practice of marriage by purchase, tiie legal statnB 
of women is reduced to an extremely low level. It 
is important to bear ui mind that wives are in a 
chattel relation to their hnsbands. This alone, apart 
from religious motives, would aecoimt for the 
exdnsion of women in matters of snccession. 



That marriage by purchase had not beoome totally 
extinct among the Babylonians is seen from a docn- 
ment dated in the thirteenth year of Nebnchad- 
Tezzar: 'Dagil-ilani, son of Zambubu, spoke to 
^amma, daughter of Nergal-iddin, as follows: "Give 
me thy daughter, Latvbashinni, she shall be my 
wife." Hamma agreed and gave him her daughter 
to wife ; and Dagil-ilani, in the joy of his heart, gave 
to ffamma for Latubashinni, her daughter, Ana-eli- 
beli-amur, a maid, for half a mina of silver and a 
mina and a half of silver to boot.'°" The amount^* 
of the tirJj^tu'*' or bride-price must be definitely 
agreed upon before marriage. Without it the suitor 
would be rejected by the young woman's parents.^^ 

"But we Kant, Beginningt of Eebrew Eigtory, 310, fl34. 

"Kohlor and Prtwr, A££., I, 7; Johna, B^X.CX., 125. 

** Oenerallf tea theqeU, although the amount might vary from one 
■heqel to three minaa of ailTer. 

" Cp. Bab. Ifirtv, ' bride, wife. ' 

" Attention ia called to & tablet in -wMeh both the biide-priM and 
Uie dowry leem to have been dispensed with. But this ia an excep- 
tion; of. Kohler and Peiaer, op. liu, I, 8. 
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According to the Code the tir^tu shall be carefully 
Bet aside for an nnmarried brother on division of 
the paternal estate: "If a man take wives for bis 
sons and do not take a wife for his youngest son, 
after the father dies, when the brothers divide, they 
shall give from the goods of the father's hoase to 
their yonngest brother, who has not taken a wife, 
money for a marriage settlement in addition to his 
portion and they sh^ enable him to take a wife."'* 
In another docnment a parcel of ground ia presented 
to a marriageable son for a like purpose: *Siz hun- 
dred sar of good land, situated beside the field of 
Ni^iti, the priestess of Shamash, and the field of 
Apatu, Ilushu-nasir baa presented to Ibik-Uishu, his 
son, to the end that be may take a wife. "^ 

The bride-price was forfeited by the groom if he 
broke the engagement: *If a man baa given the mar- 
rifige settlement and look with longing upon another 
woman and say to his father-in-law, "I will not take 
thy daughter;" the father of the daughter shall 
take to himself whatever was brought to him.^* But 
if the fatiher of the girl say to his prospective son- 
in-law, "I will not give thee my daughter;*' the 
father-in-law shall donble the amount which was 
brought to him and return if^ 

The degradation implied in marriage by purchase 
was virtually removed, however, by the practice of 
returning the bride-price in the dowry or marriage- 

"C^, jifle. 

"Ueiaaner, A*i dem althdb]flo»ite\e» Beeht (Der Altt Orimt, 
190S),p. 20. 
" C J., 159. 
•rWd., J180. 
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portion,^^ as a settlement from the father upon his 
daughter. Bi the event of the father's death before 
her marriage, the dnty of endowing the bride fell on 
his heirs. Among the objects which go to make np 
the tronssean of a well-to-do Babylonian bride are : 
'six gold sheqels for her ear, one gold sheqel for the 
front of her neck, . . . f onr rings of silver weighing 
fonr sheqels, ten garments, . . . one ox, two three 
year old cows, thirty sheep, . . . one ffar-Ku-Gu 
stone, . . . one maialtu bed, five chairs' besides other 
household articles and servants.''^ The marriage- 
portion could also consist of honse rent or annnities 
from the father's estate. It might even include 
landed property.'* 

The husband merely had the nsufruot of the 
dowry. "When paid in money, the dowry was some- 
times invested by the husband with the wife's con- 
sent. How Qua was done is shown in Babylonian 
jurisprudence contemporaneous with the exile: 
'Buncmitu, daughter of ffari^aa, said thus to the 
judges of Nabuna'id, king of Babylon — 
. ." Abil-Addu^athmi, son of Nikmadu, had me to 
wife, and he took 3i^ mina of silver as my dowry, 
and one daughter I bore to him. I and Abil-Addu- 
nathan, my husband, traded with tiie silver of my 
dowry, and we bought 8 canes, a built house, the 
territory of a large property, which was within 
Borsippa, for 9^ of a mina of silver, with 2^^ mina 

^theriqtu, 

"Banke, Babylonian Legal and Bvtintu DoovmmU, Beriea A, 
VOL TI, pt. 1, p. 26. 

"Johns, op. eit, 131; Eohler and Peiser, loc. cit; Cook, X.if .C?., 
84, note 1. 
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of silver which belonged to Iddina-Marduk, son of 
Ikisha, descendant of Nur-Sin, as balance, and we 
fixed (it) as the price of that honse, and we paid and 
received it together. In the fourth year of Nabu- 
na'id, king of Babylon^ I made an agreement with 

\Abil-Addu-nathan, my hnsband, concerning my 
dowry, and Ahil-Addu-ttathan, in the kindnesB of his 

■ heart, sealed the 8 canes, (and) that house which 
is within Borsippa, and bequeathed it to me for 
future days, and on my tablet made it known thus : 
**2^ mina of silver, which AbU-Addu-nathan and 
Bunanitu took from Iddina-Marduk, and paid as the 
price of that honse, they received together." He 
sealed that tablet, and wrote thereon the curse of 
the great gods. In the fifth year of Nabuna'id, king 
of Babylon, I and AbU-Addu-tiathan, my husband, 
took Abil-Addu-amara as our son, and wrote the 
tablet of his sonship, and made known 2 mina 10 
sheqels of silver and Qie furniture of a house as the 
dowry of Nubta, my daughter. Fate took my hus- 
band, and now Agabi-Uu, the son of my father-in- 
law, has laid claim upon the house and everything 
which had been sealed and bequeathed to me, and 
upon Nabu-nur-ili, (the slave) whom we had 
acquired from Nabu-ahe-iddina for silver. I have 
brought it before yon, make a decision." 

The judges heard their words, they read the tab- 
lets and contracts which Bunanitu brought before 
them, and they caused Aqabi-ilu not to have power 
over the honse at Borsippa, which had been 
bequeathed to Bunanitu instead of her dowry, over 
Ndbu-nur-ili, whom she and her husband had bought 
for silver, or over anything of AbU-Addu-nathan; 
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Bunanitu and AbU-Addit-amari, by their tablets, 
they cansed to be confirmed. Iddina-Marduk . . 
will receive the 2^4 minft of silver which had been 
given towards the price of that house. Afterwards 
Bunanitu will receive the 3^ mina of silver, her 
dowry, and her shfire besides. Nubta will receive 
Nabu-nur-Ui, according to the contracts of her 
father. * 

The docmnent ends with the names of six judges, 
two scribes and the following date: "Babylon, 
month Elul," day twenty sixth, year ninth, Nabu 
(-wa'td, king of Babylon)."*" 

Here the wife receives her dowry, valued at 3^ 
nuna of silver, and, in addition, a share of the inheri- 
tance left by her deceased husband. On the other 
hand, if the wife dies childless, the dowry reverts to 
her father's house. "A man has given a marriage- 
portion"' to his daughter and she has neither son 
nor daughter and fate has carried her off;'* her 
marriage-portion returns to her father's house."" 

The dowry^^ is to be distinguished from the hus- 
band's assignment to the wife.^ In the Code this 
gift is called a nuduimu,^ the details of which must 
be committed to writing. Thus, "if a man give to 
his wife field, garden, house, or goods and he deliver 

"VUitu. 

"Pineheo, TJie Old Teatamant in the Light of tk« Bitorteal 
Btcordt of Auyria and Babylonia, pp. U8-463, 
"wdtmnu. 
** ahvn-U wb-ltMuA. 
"KJB., 4, 823; ep. Cff., *163. 

"' donatio inter Tinun et nxorem.' 

"Cp. the Hebrew temu nede and iMidiM {Exit. 16: S8), also 
niuhinira of the Miih^a. 
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to her a sealed deed, after (the death of) her hus- 
band, her children cannot make claim against her."*' 
The wife, moreover, "shall receive her dowry and 
the gift^ whidi her haaband gave and deeded to 
her on a tablet and she may dwell in the honae of her 
hustumd and enjoy (the property) as long as she 
lives." Obvionsly the recipient of a nudwinu has 
no absolute rights to such property bat only a life 
interest. Failing a nudunnu the widow is entitled 
to a son's share of the goods : 'If her hnsband has 
not given her a gift, her dowry shall be given her in 
fnll, and, from the goods of her husband's estate, 
she shall take a share equal to that of a son.**' 

It is noteworthy that in the later Babylonian con- 
tracts the nudunnu is converted into the sheriqtu^'* 
"A wife, whose marriage-portion" her husband has 
received, who has no son or danghter, and fate has 
carried off her hnsband, shall be given from her hus- 
band's property the marriage-portion, whatever 
that was. If her hnsband has made her a gift, she 
shall receive the gift of her hnsband with her mar- 
riage-portion and take it away. If she had no 
marriage-portion, the judge shall estimate the prop- 
erty of her hnsband and, accordiug to her husband's 
means, shall grant her something.'"^ 

No marriage was valid without a marriage- 
contract. 'If a man has taken a wife and has not 
executed a marriage-contract,"' that woman is not 

" Cff., il60. 

" nn-AMia-om, CJff., $171. 

" jl72. 

" JeramiaB, Motet ani ^ommufabt, p. 10, note 1. 



" JohnB, op. dt, 72. 

"n-ft-(a-lt-«haIai«A-)n«-«n,lit., "hunotlud down her bonds. " 
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a (legal) wife.'** The rights of the newly-married 
wife are duly Bet forth in the wedding contract and 
protected by law. The nature of anch a contract is 
best iUnstrated from a tablet belonging to the First 
DynMty of Babylon. 'AtvUia, son of Warad-Sin, 
has taken Naramtum, daughter of Sinatuin, to wife. 
Ibi-BtdU, the heir (and) elder brother, Ilushu- 
ibnishu, his brother, and Ilima-abi, their brother, 
AtvUia has given to Naramtum, his wife, as sons. 
Ibi-EfilU, the heir (and) elder brother, Ihtshu- 
ihnishu, his brother, and Ilima-abi, their brother, 
shall divide house, field, garden, female slave, male 
slave and the property that exists in the house of 
AioUia, their father, into equal parts after the eldest 
brother shall have taken his preference portion. 
"When AivUia says to Naramtum, his wife: "Thou 
art not my wife,'* he shall pay a half jpiTia of silver. 
"When Naramtum says to Atoilia, her husband: 
"Thou art not my husband," they shall set a mark 
upon her and sell her. When Ibi-EnMi, Ilushu- 
ibnishu, and Ilima-abi, their brother, say to Naram- 
tum, their mother : ' * Thon art not our mother, ' ' they 
shall forfeit the property of Atoilia, their father. 
When Naramtum says to Ibi-Enlil, lUtshu-ibnishu 
and Ilima-dbi, her children: "Ye are not my sons," 
she shall forfeit the property of AtoUia, her hus- 
band. . . . 2^ jrur of grain, 6 minas of wool and . . . 
qa of oil Ibi-ErdU, ihs heir (and) elder brother, 
Ilushu-ibnishu and lUma-abi, their brother, shall 
give annually to Naramtum, tiieir mother, as sus- 
tenance. If a son win not give her the grain, oil, 
and wool installments as sustenance, he shall forfeit 
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the property of his father. In mutual agreement 
they have awom by the name of the king.'*'' 

The estate of AwUia is to be divided among his 
sons who are required to pay an annual share of the 
produce to Naramtum, the latter having secured the 
rights of a mother over the sons of AtoUia's former 
marriage by virtue of the rite of adoption. On the 
death of her husband the widow is free to marry 
again, if she so desires, in which case "she shall 
take the dowry of her father's house and the man 
of her heart may marry her."" 



According to the Nabataean inscriptionB the women 
of northern Arabia must have occupied a high social 
position. They might even own large estates and 
engage in trading pursuits.*^ Whether this implied 
the right of inheritance is doubtful. Before Mu- 
hammad's time only warriors could inherit: "none 
can be heirs, who do not take part in battle, drive 
booty, and protect property.'"* That the women 
of Medina had no capacity for inheritance, at least 
so far as landed property is concerned, is in perfect 
agreement with the above principle, as well as with 
ba'al marriage, or marriage of dominion. In mar- 
riages of the latter type the purchase-price** is paid 

"Poebel, Babylonian LegaJ and Bvinea* Doeummtt, Seriea A, 
TOL VI, pt 2, p. 36. 

"Cff., 4172b. The nudunnu ia reaervaa for tho children of hw 
former hnsbluid. 

" Noldeke, Ene. Brit., eleventh editton, II, 384. 

"Bura, 4: 8, 26. 

"mahr; cp. Byriac mahra: "whatever the son-in-law giveg to tto 
p«renta of the bride." 
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to the woman's kin. With the rise of Islam, how- 
ever, the mahr becomes the property of tiie woman, 
although at the same time a gift of Bome sort is 
insisted upon by Muhammad and "be it only an iron 
ring or half his cloak." This change was rendered 
possible by the pre- Islamic custom of giving a ^adaq 
or voluntary gift to a mut'a wife. In Islam both 
sadaq and mahr are used interchangeably in the 
sense of dowry. The dowry, the nature of which 
depended entirely on the social position of the suitor, 
constituted the most important part of a woman's 
identity. 

As in Islam, bo among the Arabs of Hadramawt, 
the mahr is handed over to the woman. In addition 
to this the bride receives from the bridegroom a 
wedding present, which is looked upon as her 
personal property.'"" 

Though deprived by custom of the right of inherit- 
ing, women not infrequently accumulated consider- 
able wealth. In an old form of divorce the husband 
says to his wife: "Begone, for I will no longer 
drive thy flocks to the pasture." The inference to 
be drawn from this is that some women must have 
been in possession of flocks and herds over which 
they had fall control. Qatim, whose wife has great 
wealth in herds, must either take care of Mu'amya's 
camels or be killed by his wealthy consort.*"' The 
wife of Duraid ibn ^imma, it seems, owns property 
of a similar nature. Addressing her husband, Vmm 
Ma' bad says: 'I have fed thee with my bread over- 

•"KoUer, ZeiUohrift fur trerjleicftende BeehUviiumachaft, Vm, 
257. 
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laid with ourds ; and I have come to thee as a she- 
camel grazing at will, not hound and as a virgin. '^o* 

How women came into the possession of flocks and 
herds remains an open question. It is not improb- 
able that such a distribution of property has its 
origin in a law of descent through women, traces of 
which are met with by the side of patrilineal descent. 
The chfinge from the maternal to the paternal 
system was a growth and not an iustantaneous 
product. 

Several instances are on record showing that in 
the days preceding Islam a woman's property is by 
no means limited to flocks, herds, and personal orna- 
ments, but might also include valuable real estate 
holdings in trading centres like Mecca and Medina. 
She is the "possessor of the honee.'""' Ramla's 
house in Medina was spacious enough to be used for 
hotel and hospital purposes by the prophet.'*"* 
Before marrying Muhammad, ^adija — so the tradi- 
tionalists tell us — was engaged in a lucrative cara- 
van trade. Not many years thereafter a house with 
an interesting history is presented to Zainah by 
ffadija, her mother. The ownership of bouses by 
the individuals just mentioned may be due to tbe 
civilizing influence of commercialism. Another 
alternative open to us is to assume that these prop- 
erties were not inherited but merely received as a 
gift from the parents or husbands of the women in 
question. 

Under Mul^ammadan law a wife receives a definite 
share of the inheritance in accordance with the 

"Eke, 467. 
"Ibid., 44i 

'"ibid.,4e7. 
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provisions of Sura 4: 14: "The women shall have a 
fourth of what ye leave, if ye die withont issue ; but 
if ye have children, then let them have an eighth of 
what ye leave, after paying your bequests and your 
debts.' The parents of the deceased receive a sizUi 
of the estate in the event of a child surviving the 
latter; but if be dies childless 'and h^ parents 
(alone) inherit, then his mother shall have a third; 
if he have brethren, then the mother shall have a 
sixth."" 



By an extension of the principle, already con- 
sidered,'**" to the female descendants of the patri- 
archal head, it becomes somewhat more intelligible 
why no alln&ion is made in pre-exUic literature to 
the property rights of daughters. The fact is they 
did not enjoy such rights until a late period in 
Israelitish history. In the older period of patri- 
ardiy daughters are really part and parcel of a 
man's property."' This would seem to follow from 
the Deuteronomic law with respect to the seduction 
of an unbetrothed virgin. The seducer "shall ^ve 
unto the damsel's father fifty sheqels of silver and 
she shall be his wife. '"" But "if her father utterly 
refuse to give her unto him, he shall pay money 
according to the mohar of virginB.'""* The Hebrew 
term mohar designates, as we have seen, the mar- 
riage-price paid by the suitor to the father of the 

■"Sttra 4:12. 

-Cf. p. 21. 

"•Et 21:T; 22: 16-1«. 

"Drat, 22:28-29. 

■"Ex. 22: 18. 
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bride. The offense, then, takes on the nature of 
damage done to tiie rights of private properly, the 
indemnity in snch a case being fifty sheqela of 
silver."" 

Daughters may inherit only in default of sons.^^* 
To state the law in full as told in the priestly narra- 
tive,'" it appears that a member of the tribe of 
Manasseh, named ^elpahad, died leaving five 
danghtere bnt no sons. An appeal is made to the 
proper authorities for a readjustment of the law of 
snccession according to which only agnates were 
entitled to the estate left by the deceased. The point 
is raised by the surviving members of the family: 
"Why should our father's name be withdrawn from 
among his 'family"*" because he hath no sont 
Therefore give unto us a (landed) possession among 
the brethren of our father.*"^* There is some force 
to the argument, for it soon leads to the promulga- 
tion of a general law to the eflfect that if a man die 
without male issue his daughter shall inherit the 
property. In the event of there being no daughter 
the brothers of the deceased shall be entitled to the 
succession,"" the next in order being his paternal 
uncles"* and the nearest blood relatives on the 
father's side,"'' provided they are the only sur- 
vivors. 

"* Buntaab, Bx., SOO. 
■"Num. 27:1-11. 
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This law is later Bnpplemented by Num. 36 : 1-12 
in order to keep intact the tribal possessions of 
Manasseh. The danghters of ^elpahad must not 
marry men of other tribes for "if they shall marry 
any of the sons of the (other) tribes of the children 
of Israel, then shall their inheritance be withdrawn 
from the inheritance of our fathers and added to the 
inheritance of the tribe to which they belong.'"^' 
These objections are aubsequently sustained by the 
lawgiver. In future the danghtera of ^elpahad 
'may marry whom they like,' i. e., of the tribe of 
Manasseh."" On the basis of this decision all 
heiresses are henceforth enjoined to marry within 
their own tribe for the purpose of preventing the 
family estate from passing to a family of another 
tribe.^^ From verses 11-12 we learn that the 
daughters of ^elpdhad finally marry the sons of 
their paternal uncles. 

Of all the Pentateuchfil laws the law pertaining 
to the property rights of daughters is one of the 
latest.'^ Previous to the enactment of the present 
law only sons are recognized as heirs.^'' Benzin- 
ger's suggestion that the right of daughters to 
inherit, adverted to in P., probably reflects an older 
cnstom, lacks all support.^" The principle of agna- 
tion is too closely interwoven in the very warp and 
woof of early Israelitish arrangements to be thus set 
aside by what is clearly an innovation in the days of 



™yv. 8-B. 

"■Smitii, ffituMp, ee. 

"Dont 21: 15 t.; 25; S-10. 
"■Set. Arch.' 297. 
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the priestly writer.*'* It is entirely beside the point 
to refer to Job 42 : 15, vhich is confessedly late.*^ 



Eegarding the property rights of daughters in 
ffammurabi's day the law is that dowerless virgins 
shall have a son's share of the estate : "If a father 
do not give a dowry to his daughter, a bride, or 
devotee, after her father dies she shall receive, as 
her share in the goods of her father's house, the por- 
tion of a son, and she shall enjoy it as long as 
she lives. After her (death) it belongs to her 
brothers.'"" That the skeriqtu"'' of the Code 
actually takes the place of a right to share in the 
inheritance**" is evident from the following enact- 
ment: "If a man do not present a dowry to his 
daughter, who is a concubine, and do not give her to 
a husband; after her father dies her brothers shall 
present her a dowry proportionate to ibe fortune of 
her father's house and tiiey shall ^ve her to a 
husband.'"*' 

There was nothing to hinder wealthy parents from 
giving landed property to their daughters, provided 
such grants were embodied in a written deed. One 
or two instances will suffice: '1200 sar of land, 53 
sar of garden, beside the garden of TawiMu, Sin- 
rimeni has presented to Waqartu, his daughter. 
Kizatu is the son of Wagartu. In the presence 

™ BMntach, op. elt, 635. 

™ Nomck, Sebraitehe ArohSologie, 348. 

"Cjr., (180. 

""dowry.' 

"aplutti, 'soDship, heritage.' 

" Cff., jl84; cp. (J180, 183. 
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of IshalishrHu, her brother."'* Possibly this was 
part of the woman's dowry, fnll payment having 
been withheld for a given number of years in 
accordance with the terms agreed upon in the origi- 
nal marriage-contract. In a document belonging to 
the reign of Nebuchadrezzar a mother waives claim 
to her property on condition that the beneficiary 
pay a corresponding annuity to her benefactress: 
'SiUm-Ishtar, daughter of Kurigalziu, has of her own 
accord sealed and deeded her property in city and 
land, as much as there ia, to Gv,la-qa'%shat, her 
daughter; and in addition five mina of silver, two 
servants and furniture, which she had given as Gvla- 
qa'iskat's dowry to BeJr-usallim, son of Ziria. As 
long as SHitn-Ishtar lives, she shall enjoy the income 
of her property . . . The day that Silim-Ishtar 
dies, her property shall belong to Gula-qa'ishat'.^'^ 
"Why Gula-qa'ishat should inherit SUint-Jshtar's 
property is not dear. Perhaps she was the only 
child of her mother. Lacking a son SUim-Ishtar 
beqneaths the above property to her daughter in the 
form already mentioned. 

Indications are not wanting to show that the 
daughters of the high-bom mother probably received 
in addition to the dowry a small share of the estate. 
'Ten gan of field in the hare, adjoining (the field of) 
Ahi-daani and Enkim-Uu, Kishurmu, Imqurrum, and 
Ilu-rabi, her brothers, have given to Sudultum, 
daughter of Inib-nunu, as her share. ' Here follow 
the names of four witnesses. The tablet is dated in 
the year of Sumula-ilu, one of Hammurabi's prede- 

■"Udssner, A^^. (Der AlU Orimt, IMS), p. SO. 
'"Eohler and PeiMr, A££., TV, p. 18. 
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ceaaors."" According to another source two 
brothers share the estate with a sister, the latter 
receiving aa her portion one-third sar of house, 
adjoining tiiat of her brother, a maid servant, a bed, 
and a chair. Furthermore, the brothers agree to 
add two-thirds gan of land and slaves to their sis- 
ter's share on the day of her marriage.*" In an 
early Babylonian inscription we are told that the 
'inheritance portion of Narubtum, daughter of 
Migir-EllW^'* consists of >S sar 5 gm of built house, 
40 sar of upland garden and two slaves. Pointing 
in the same direction is the fact that Amertum, Ibi- 
EllU's siater, is referred to in a mannmiesion tablet 
of the First Dynasty as one of the heirs'*' of 
Natmar-zimu and Buskuhtum}'^ So again the 
daughter of Ramman-ushezib is heir to 30 go of 
cultivated lands awarded to her by the judges in a 
legal action of a later date.**^ Whether this prop- 
erty had been previously acquired by purchase or by 
inheritance is uncertain. Property of the former 
type might be inherited by the daughter of an officer, 
constable, or tax-gatherer."* The rights of daugh- 
ters to such property were presumably restricted to 
a uaufmct, the brothers or male descendants having 
a reversionary right to the property. Burashu, the 
daughter of Ramman-ushesib, for example, has a 

■" Pinches, op. cit., p. 181. 
** Johns, op. cit, 163. 

"•fta-Io-fta Na-rn-vbtKm dwnn^oi Mi-gir Bt-MI; cf. Poebel, op. eit, 
p. 21. 
"iftila. 

■ Poebel, p. 38. 

•" Kohler and Peiaor, A^BJt., II, 16; Mara, In fl J., t. 4, p. 71. 
"* Cff ., 39. 
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life interest in the 30 go of cnltivated lands awarded 
to her by deed and not full rights to 'dispose of her 
portion for money. When Burashu dies the 30 qa 
of land shall belong to her son. '^'' 

Failing a dowry the votary and the priestess of 
Marduk shall be given one-third of a son's share.**** 
The votary of Marduk, in contradistinction to the 
devotees of Ishtar, conld will her property to whom- 
soever she pleased.^** Individuals of the latter class 
might even choose their lots : 'one $ar of bnilt house, 
beside the honse of Belaqu and beside Awel-Naur 
nara, is the share of Erishtum, the votary, daughter 
of Riham^ili, which she has shared with Amat- 
Shamash, the priestess of the sun, her slater. The 
division is complete from the straw**' to the gold.'*' 
They shall not bring claim against each other. 
Choice of Amat-Shamash, her sister. '*** Iltani, 
another priestess of Shamash, has a share in her 
father's property consisting of ^ sar 6 gin of built 
house beside the house of 8in-dbushu-Ududu and 
beside the house of the sons of Adaiatu.'^*" In a 
doenment of like import Aiatu, the daughter of lUt- 
rahi, is named as the recipient of '1800 sar of land 
in the city of Tub, 5 sheep, a male and female slave, 
a honse . ., and ^ sar of honse . . . She may 
bequeath her property to one of her brothers who is 

*" EoUer and Peiaer, loc dt. 
" ((181-182. 

■- Chaff, etc, cp. Oiltf. Ep. VI, 104, 111; MuM-Arnglt, p. 789. 
" Tbe dlTisUm U complete in every particulaT, i. e., from the leaet 
in value to the movt valuable. Of. Unguad, Ol^j:. (1911), 1Q7. 
"• Pinehee, op. dt, 180. 
** U dsnor, B^^^ 86. 
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particularly fond of ber and who honors her. By 
Shamash, Aa, Marduh, and Hammurabi, the king, 
they have sworn. '^*' To all appearance Aiatu was 
a priestess. Otherwise it would be difiScult to 
account for the independence of her position as over 
against the more restricted property rights of Ihe 
average Babylonian woman. 



The exdnsion of females from inheritance previous 
to Muhammad was based on the principle that none 
should inherit except warriors. At Medina and in 
other parts of Arabia daughters were not permitted 
to share in the estate of their respective fathers 
owing to an early predominance of patriarchy. To 
give a share of the inheritance to a daughter wonld 
result in the disintegration and alienation of 
paternal property as the tendency toward exogamy 
seems to have been exceptionally strong daring this 
period. It is only when the old clan system of 
Arabia is brought to a point of collapse that we 
meet with a law of inheritance, which must be 
regarded as an innovation of the great reformer 
resting upon a changed conception of the family."' 
Of course, there was no reason, even before Islam, 
why daughters should not receive property in the 
nature of a gift, as in the case of Zamah, the daugh- 
ter of l^adija. Under the paternal system aU such 
donated property would ultimately revert to a mem- 

>*lC«anier, Aji£. {Ber Altt Orient, 190S), p. 21. 

"KitaUp, 117; Kohler, ZeiUehfift /fir verglelehenie IRteMmtt- 
tentohaft, y. B, p. 246; Boberts, Leiptiger SemititUtclu StuSim, n, 
6,p.». 
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ber of the patronTmic gronp. In Muhatnmadan 
law, however, daughters are to be provided for on 
the following basis : 'A male heir shall have as mnch 
as two females, and if there be female heirs above 
two, then let them have two-thirds of what (the 
deceased) leaves ; and if there be but one, then let 
her have a half."** 

The estate of a childless brother shall fall to his 
sister or sistei^, as the case might be: 'If a man die 
and have no child, bnt he have a sister; then she 
shall receive half of what he leaves. Bat if there 
be two sisters; then they shall have two-thirds of 
what he leaves. And if tiiere be more brothers and 
sisters ; then one male heir shall receive as much as 
two females."** 



As part of their husband's estate wives would 
naturijly fall to the heir along with the rest of the 
property.'" The right of primogeniture carries 
with it the distinction of receiving a double por- 
tion'" of the entire paternal estate."" The posses- 
sion of natural vigor on the part of the firstborn"' 
together with the idea of sanctity"* attaching to 
the firstf raits of manly strength may have had much 
to do with the growth of this custom in ancient 
Israel. How appropriate, therefore, that the eldest 

"■(hn-'od, 4:12f. 

'•IWd., 4:176. 

>*'Q«n.49:B; 3S: 22; 2 8am. 16: 21f.; 1 E. 8: 13f. 

"2 K. 2:9; Ztmh. 18: S. 

■Dent. 21:17. 

"*0«ii. 49:3; Fs. 78: SI; IOC: 3S. 

■** Smith, Sel. 8«m.,' 406. 
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aon should assume the family headship after hia 
father's death.^"" What is especially needed in 
times of stress when the conditions of life are inse- 
care and unstable, is the strong arm of some ener- 
getic leader capable of proving himself a man of 
the honr.^"^ Natural qualifications snch as these are 
indispensable where family-feuds are of almost daily 
occurrence. But with changiog conditions the 
claims of primogenitare may sometimes be set at 
naught. It is notable, however, that many aberra- 
tions from the ancient custom are directly traceable 
to shrewdness and intrigues, and to pressure 
brought to bear upon the head of the household by 
the favorite wife.'" The eldest son is not to be 
dealt with after this manner. A sharp protest is 
raised against the giving of his inheritance to the 
son of a favorite wife.'"^ Ancient usage does not 
approve of it. At a subsequent period the birUi- 
right is conceived as transferable by a legal fiction 
from the firstborn to a son of greater worth."* 
However, we should not expect to find anything like 
real consistency between theory and practice in 
actual life. 

In the face of an utter lack of historical material 
it is impossible to ascertain what responsibilities the 
eldest son was obliged to assume toward those less 
favored by nature. Unquestionably it was incum- 
bent upon him to make some kind of provision for 

""Gen. 27:20; 49:8. 

^ Cp. Book of JttdgM. 

"Gtei. 25:30f.; 1 K. 1:11-13. 

■"Dent 21:15-17. 

»1 Cbron. S:lf. 
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the other members of the hoasehold, particularly for 
the wives and daaghters of the deceased."" 



In the partition dociuuents of the First Baby- 
lonian Dynasty the eldest brother receives a prefer- 
ence portion^"^ in addition to a son's share of the 
estate: "Ibi-Ellil, the heir (and) elder brother, 
Ilushu-ibnishu, his brother, and Ilima-abi, their 
brother, shall divide house, field, garden, maid-slave, 
man-slave and the property that exists in the house 
of AioHia, their father, into equal parts after the 
eldest brother shall have taken his preference por- 
tion.'"*' From a tablet of the Neo-Babylonian 
period we learn that the eldest son did not content 
himself with a share of the inheritance, the equiva- 
lent of a preference portion being secured to hiTn by 
deed."* 

The nature of the material at our disposal is such 
as to preclude the determination of the exact amount 
of the preference portion. According to an adop- 
tion document of early Babylonia provision is made 
for an equal division of the inheritance between two 
adopted brothers after the elder brother shall have 
taken his preference portion: " Ili-idirmam, the 
elder brother, and Ilumati, his brother, Ea-idinnam, 

*"8a7B a Jewish f&Qier of the port-biblical period in hie t«ate- 
ment! "The danghten tholl dwell in mf house and be nouiiahed 
from my wealth (nehatim) until their *^^ married." Mishna, Kat. 
4: 18 (10). 

"^aib-ta mw-nam~ghesh-gal-la~thu, "prefereaee title on aceoimt of 
the pontion aa eldest brother." 

" Poebel, p. 36 ; ef . abo no. S7 ; ep. Meiaaner, op. eit., 16. 

■■ Ecdiler and Peiaer, op. dt, III, 13. 
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son of Ibku-Jshtar . . has adopted as his children ; 
his heirs he has made them. Honae, field, and all 
property they shaU divide into equal parts after the 
elder brother shall have received his preference por- 
tion.""* InferentiaUy the amount of the latter 
depended on the wealth of the testator and not upon 
any fixed standard of apportionment"' Thus, in 
one case the eldest brother, an official of high rank, 
takes a woman slave and her children as his por- 
tion;"' in another the preference portion indndea 
the office of a priest of Ellil, 36 acres of field, and a 
zag-gvla bowl."' 

On property which haa been deeded to the eldest 
son by the mother a fixed annuity must be paid to 
the mother on pain of forfeiture. This obligation 
holda good as long as the mother livea.^"^ 

Apart from the rights of primogeniture, the prin- 
ciple was followed that sous should share eqaaUy in 
the patrimonial estate^"" as well as in the skeriqtu 
and nudunnu of their respective mothers."' 

Since marital rights in pre-Islamic times were of 
the nature of heritable estate, the father's wives 
naturally reverted to the son along with his other 
possessions. Marriage with a father's wife under 
such conditions is strictly prohibited by Muhammad, 

"• pMbel, p. 28. 

>** CoDtn Poebel, p. 26. 

"*MeiMU«r, A^£., 30; Johns, op. dt, 16S. 

" Poebel, 22. 

>** EoUer and Peiaer, op. dt., HI, 11. 

"Poebel, noA. 23:23; 43:34; 16:10; C.?., $$166, 167. 

'"Cff., 4*171, 172. 
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It is surprising, however, that the law of primo- 
genitare in so far as it has to do with the superior 
property rights of the firstborn should be passed by 
in silence by the prophet. The Qur'an, which agrees 
in many particulars with numerous Israelite institu- 
tions, apparently knows nothing of such a preroga- 
tive. "While the argument from silence is never eon- 
dusive, the pronounced individualism of the Arabs 
as over against their Syrian and Babylonian kins< 
men will probably offer a satisfactory explimation 
for the conspicuous absence of the institution of 
primogeniture in Arabia. 

Finally it is to be noted that "the male heir shall 
receive as much as two females.'"'^ The inheri- 
tance of a childless sister shall revert to her 
brother."^ 



There is something unnsoaUy sacred about landed 
property inherited from the fathers as may be 
gathered from the answer given to King Ahab 
by Naboth, the Jezreelite. "Yahwe forbid," he 
exclaims, "that I should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee.""' The retention of the vine- 
yard is a matter of conscience and religion. Pos- 
sibly his ancestors were buried there and hence the 
property is inalienable. Kaboth cannot consent to 
its disposal. To do so would be equivalent to an 
act of impiety. Moreover, the emphasis placed upon 

'"Sun 4: 12. 
"Sot. 4:176. 
■■IK. 21:3. 
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the preseTvatioik of names once given to a parcel of 
ground may also be due to religions motives.*'* 

Ancestor worship constitutes part and parcel of 
the religion of pre-Mosaic Israel. The custom 
seems to linger in the popidar funeral rites of the 
masses, despite the opposition of Yahwism. Having 
appropriated the tithe of the third year to charitable 
purposes, it is incumbent upon every Israelite sol- 
emnly to declare before Yahwe that he had not been 
guilty of applying any part of the tithe to the dead. 
'I have brought away the sacred (tithe) out of mine 
house, and I have given it to the Levite, and to the 
stranger, to the fatherless, and to the widow . . I 
have not eaten thereof in my mourning,"' neither 
have I pat away thereof, being unclean,"* nor given 
thereof for (or to) the dead."" The excavations 
at Ta'anah, and elsewhere, have brought to light 
numerous remains of crockery attesting the presen- 
tation of offerings to the departed. Some of the 
tombs thus escavated contained remnants of food 
intended for the dead."* A writer of the second 
century B. C. recommends that funeral offerings be 
continued. 'Pour out thy bread on the tomb of the 
just, but do not give thereof to the nnjust."'' Ben 
Sira on the contrary would eliminate the custom: 
'Of what benefit is the offering to the shade (of the 
departed) 1 Offerings of food placed upon the tomb 

"Pi. 49:11. 

"Cp. HcM. 9: 4; Jer. 16: 7; Ee^ 24: 17, 22. 
"•GeseniM, E.W3. (1906), 70. 

'"Drot 26: 13-14. Btade, Q.T.I., I, 389; BehwBlly, Sat tebw, 
iuto\ dem Tode, 2S; Lods, Crosanae H la vie future, 166. 
<" BoiziiigeT, E^.,' 128 f. 
'»ToMt^4:17. 
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are delicacieB poured on a closed month. "^ The 
object of these offerings waa to give snatenance to 
the spirits of the deceased 'and to win their 
favor. *»*! 

Closely associated with the cult of the dead is the 
practice of necromauoy, which presumably had its 
origin in the period of Semitic heatheniam. The 
spirits of the deceased were anciently regarded as 
poasessing a knowledge of fntnre events, and hence 
the name yidde 'onim, or knowing ones.^*' Thus 
in the well-known passage of 1 Sam. 28 : 7 f. the 
spirit'** of Samuel is consulted by Saul through the 
medium of the so-called witch of Endor. Necro- 
mancy, however, implies the presentation of offer- 
ings partaking of the nature of sacrifices to the 
spirits consulted. 'I have spread out my hands . . to 
a people that provoketh me to anger continually; . . 
that sacrificeth in gardens, and bumeth incense upon 
bricks ; who sit in the graves, and lodge in the monu- 
ments."** According to primitive notions it would 
be idle to invoke the spirits of the dead without 
giving something in return, all such favors being 
placed on a reciprocal basia."^ 

The character of these offerings may be ascer- 
tained from the attribution of divinity to persons 
thus invoked, aa in the case of 1 Sam. 28 : 13, where 
the spirit of the departed is called elohim, or god. 
On the death of Asa, moreover, the people 'made a 

"■30:18-18. 

■"Charles, B. H., Doatrine of a Future Life (191S), 2i. 

■"Lev. 19:31; 20:6; Isa. Iff: 3. 

•■'ob. Lev. ID: 31; 20:6,27; I>eat.l8:ll; Imu iff: 4. 

"•iMk. 65:2-4; ep. 8; 19; 10:3. Cf . Doim, dd loc. 

*" Lodi, op. oit., 168. 
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very great bcming for {or to) him."" This 'enor- 
mous burning* is not to be identified with crema- 
tion, as the Hebrews were averse to the cnstom. It 
clearly points to a form of sacrifice for the dead, 
and presupposes a process of deification.'^^ From 
Ezek. 43 : 7-9 it appears that the septOchres of the 
kings, situated in dose proximity to the sanctuary 
of Yahwe, were the scenes of idolatrous practices, 
whereby 'they (the people) have defiled my holy 
name.' Thus it woold seem that a certain degree 
of worship was paid to departed heroes and kings, 
as well as to deceased ancestors. 



The alienation of the patrimonial estate in per- 
petuity was a serious matter. In a document of the 
First Dynasty a man named Arad-Sin brings suit 
against the sons of Shamash-na^r who had sold a 
plot of ground to a merchant. 'The field which I 
have inherited from the house of my father, Ibku- 
Shala and his brother, the sons of Shamash-na^ir, 
have sold to Ibni-Adadi, the merchant. Iddatu and 
Ba^i^u, the sons of Ibni-Adadi, . . were brought 
before the judges, and produced the deed of sale 
which Etiru and 8in-nadm-akumi had executed to 
Shamash-na^ir and Ibku-Anntmitu, his son . . Arad- 
Sin, the son of Etiru, shall receive his house and add 
it to his field . . . Dated in the reign of Ammiza- 
duga.*^*' The ancestral domain shall be restored 
to its rightful owner. Addressing Sin-idiimam, 

'" 2 Chron. 18 : 14 ; cp. S Chron. 21 : IB. 
■" Cp, Bchwallr, op. dt, 24, 
*" MeiBiner, B^^., 41. 
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ffammurdbi aaya: "In the matter of the iron .... 
land in the district of the town of Dur-gurgurrt, the 
ownership of the land by Ea-lu-bani is ancient, for 
on a tablet is it assigned nnto him. Thon shalt 
therefore give this land nnto Ea-lu-bant."^^ 

A contract of the Neo-Babylonian period illtis- 
tratea how carefully the hereditary righta were 
guarded. We shall quote it in foil becanse of its 
bearing on the law of inheritance in Babylonia. 
"Bel-ka^r, son of Nadinu, spoke to Nadimt, his 
father, thna: 'Thou sentest me to Bit-turni, and I 
took Zufma^"* as my wife, but she has not borne son 
or daughter. Let me adopt Bel-ukin, son of Zunna, 
child of my wife, whom she bore some time ago to 
Niqudu, son of Nur-Sin, her former husband, and 
let him be my son ; record his adoption on a tablet, 
and seal and beqneath to him our revenues and our 
property, all there is, and let him be the child taken 
by our hands.' Nadinu was not pleased with the 
words which Bel-ka^r, his son, had said to him. 
Nadinu had written on a tablet, 'No one whatever, 
at a future time, is to take their revenue or prop- 
erty;' he had bound the hands of Bel-kasir, ias son, 
and had stated it in the deed thus: 'When Nadinu 
goes to his fate, then after him the son proceeding 
from the loins of Bet-Jca^r his son, who shaU he 
bom, shall take the ineomea and properties of 
Nadvnu his father. If a son proceeding from the 
loins of Bel-ha^ir be not bom, Bel-ka^ir shall adopt 
his brother and rightful heir, and shall beqneath nnto 
him the revenues and properties of Nadinu, his 

« of Sammwabi, HI, 28. 
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father. Bel-ha^ir ehall not adopt any other what- 
ever, but he shall adopt his brother and rightful heir 
on account of the revenues and properties which 

Nadim^ (has bequeathed to him) Baby> 

Ion, month Shebat,^^^ fifteenth day, year niatii, 
Nabuna'id, king of Babylon.'**" 

According to Babylonian eschatology the sonl's 
happy existence in the lower world depended on the 
amount of care given to the body of the departed. 
The abode of the dead is described as the 'land 
without return."*' BMrther, it is a 'place of deso- 
lation."** Its inhabitants dwell in a region 'where 
dust is their nourishment, their food clay."*' 
Although separated from the body at death, the soul 
is conceived of as having earthly wants.*"* Special 
provision must be made by the descendants of the 
deceased for the proper maintenance of the soul in 
view of the dismal character of the realms of AralUi. 
Of the offerings made for the repose of the soul, 
libations of water were the most common.'*' One 
of the adoption documents of the Casaite period"" 
contains the following: 

■" Bliabatn. 

<" PindiM, Eebraiea m, 19. 

^hitmugea. DeUtcKb, Da* Land Olme EHmJechr (IDll), 36, 
11.21. 

*** AraUv. For additional epitheta applied to tbe nether world, >M 
Jasttow, op. eit., 6S7 f . 

'"Quoted from the 'Descent of IsblAr.' Z^., VI, 81; Jutrow, 

op. dt, see. 

""Luigdon, Babylonian Btdlwtdlogji, in Babt/loiUaea (1B12), Ton* 
VI, Fato. 4, 197; Jastrow, op. eit, S98. 
■"DditMch, op. cit., 18; cp. Zimmeni, K^.T.,' 638 f, 
"Claj, rjl.y., XIV, 40. 
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'Ab long as Ina-Uruk-rishat lives, 
Etirtum shall pay her reverence. 
(When) Ina-Uruk-rishat dies, then 
Etirtum,ber (adopted) danghter, 
Shall offer^" the water libation. '="" 

Ordinarily, however, such libations were offered 
by the son on a fixed day, presumably coinciding 
with the anniversary of the decedent's death.^* A 
form of malediction frequently employed in the 
kudurru^''^ inscriptions was: "May he (Nmib) 
deprive him of his son, his water pourer . .**■ The 
son, the water pourer, may he take away from 
him . .*•* May he tear out his boundary atone, 
destroy his name, his seed, his offspring, his descend- 
ants from the mouth of men, and may he not let him 
have a son*"" and a pourer of water. ' '*"' The shades 
of the departed which had been deprived of the 
proper burial rites and offerings were doomed to an 
existence without repose. As an act of vengeance 

"•lit, 'poor out to her.' 

■• (11) ffl-(K (Ml) J-iui-UTyJi(JH)-ri-aliat to-ol-ta-tii 

(12) (Ml) 5-li-ir-twm i-pa-at-ia-iilhiM 

(13) (Ml) J-na-U-Tu-Mk-ri-tihat i-ma-at-nHi 

(14) (Ml) S-ti-ir-twm marat-ta 

(15) me-e i-na-aq-qi-iM 

Bee Ungnad, in OJ..Z. (1908), S34 f. 

*"LodB, op. dt., 161. 

*"boniid&T7 Btone.' 

■■in B., *3, CoL IV, 20. C(. Hinka, .,* Sen Botiiwlary Stona of 
tfebuehadrauar I, 62, 291. 

■• Bnia, 3, Vn, » £. 

'^aplv V naq ne. Thare «u alao tt ipAdal daw of priwta nlled 
»aq me, or potmri of mt«r. 

"•Londoii, 102, II, lff-I». 
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Ashnrbanipal destroys the graves of the kings of 
Elam, thus compelling the disentombed shades to 
wander restlessly: *I destroyed tite sepnlohres of 
their kings . . I carried their bones to Assyria. 
Upon their spirits'"^ I laid restlessness and kept 
from them food**" and water-libations."''* 

As in Israel, so in Babylonia, necromancy con- 
stitntes an essential part of the cnlt of the dead. 
There is the musheht, or necromancer, the priest who 
raises the 'spirit' of the dead, and the sha'Uu, the 
'inqnirer* of the dead. The nether world, or 
$hu'<Uu, "is a place of inquiry,*'" and the inquiry 
meant ia of the nature of a religions oracle. The 
name, accordingly, is an indication of the power 
accorded the dead, to aid the living by famishing 
them with answers to questions, just as the gods fur- 
nish oracles through the mediation of the priests.""' 

The shade of the departed may be called upon 
to forecast the future, as related in tlie classical 
instance of the Gilgamesh Epic, where the spirit of 
Eabani appears on behalf of QUgamesh, Nergal 
having granted the request of the hero. The god 
of the nether world 'opened the hole of the eartili, 

■"tfWmmK, 'shade.' 

■" M-i(-pt-«Mt-nti. 

"fwg fM. BasBuu Cjlindor, VI, 70, 73-76. C(. JCfl., t. U, 807. 
"The one whoM spirit (eibtmmtt) is not eared for b^ anj one, . . he 
is consumed hj gnawing hunger, hj a longing foi food. What ii 
left on the street, he is obliged to eat" Oiig. Bp., XH, coL VI, 
9, 11-lZ. Jastrow, op. dt, S12. Cp. Z.B., VI. 265. 

"According to Uargoliouth $h»'alu mKf also mean 'hoQowed oat 
place.' Cf. AncettoT WorMp (BaiyloniM) and Calt of the Dead, 
In Enogolopedia of BeUffion and StMct, I, 440. 

*^ Jaatrov, op. eit, 6S9. 
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fuid let the utuJcku^' of Eabani come forth out of 
the earth lite a wind.'"* 

In the legends of Babylonia, as well as in the liter- 
ature of historio timea, we occasionally meet with 
the determinative for god,^^* prefixed to the names 
of popular heroes and kings. Thus Oilgamesh and 
others are among those deified. In the case of 
Parnapishtim and his wife deification is effected 
prior to their entrance into Arallu. "Hitherto 
Parnapishtim'^' was human, but now Parnapishtim 
and his wife shall be gods with us.""' As to the 
deification of early Babylonian kings, it is interest- 
ing to note tiiat "the names of Dungi and Oudea are 
written on tablets that belong to the centuries imme- 
diately following their reign,'" with the determi- 
native that is placed before the names of gods. 
Festivals were celebrated in honor of these kings, 
sacrifices were offered to them, and their images 
were placed in temples. Again, GimU-Sin,'" of the 
second dynasty of Ur, appears to have been deified 
during his lifetime, and there was a temple in 
Lagash whidi was named after bim.""» Prom the 
deification to the worship of the persons concerned 
is bnt a short step. Sacrificial offerings presented 
in their honor would be an inevitable resnlt. And 

""ahade," 'demon.' 

'^Qiigameah Epic, TaUet XII, CoL HI, 27-28, in E£. Gp. 
Jastrow, op. dt., fill t. 

■»«!». 

™ The Baliylonian Noah. 
"*Ja«tiow, op. oit., G05. 
" Third nuUeuniom B. 0. 
■" About 2G00 B. 0. 
"Jaatrow, op. eit., GSl. 
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we would go a step further and say that the oiffer- 
ing of aacrificea to deified kiuga mvolves an element 
of ancestor worship. "In paying honor to deified 
kings and other great personages, the sons and other 
descendants would both naturally and in accordance 
with an established rule take the lead, and the people 
generally would share in the celebrations, so that 
we have here inatancea firstly of ancestor worahip in 
the strict sense of the word, and secondly in its 
wider, if looser, signification as homage paid to the 
departed kingrs and fathers of the people.'"*'' Says 
Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria,'*^ *I have estab- 
lished, for the shades of the kings, my ancestors, 
meat offerings and water libations, which had f^en 
into desuetude. I have done good to gods and men, 
to the living and the dead. ''*' The same king takes 
pleasure in relating that he slew the surviving mur- 
derers of Sennacherib in the very place where they 
had assassinated his grandfather : ' even there I now 
slew those people as a funeral sacrifice'^' for him."'* 
The word kispu, it may be noted, not only applies to 
aacrificea offered to the infernal gods and deified 
mortals, but also to offerings made to the dead. Vfe 
are, therefore, justified in assuming a close afOnity 
with sacrifices proper in the above quotation where 
the term occurs.^'" In another passage Ashurbani- 
pal "speaks of visiting the graves of bis ancestors. 

"* MBTgoIioutii, lo& cit 



~K^., V. n, E8Z-263. 

™ i e., f or SeniiBcberib. BasMin Cylinder, Col. IV, 70 1. Cf. Tiele, 
in Z^., V, 305; Loda, op. dt, 162. 
""lUd., loc eiL; ep. HiiM-Amolt'a Dictionary, 417. 
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He appears at the tombs with rent garments, pours 
out a libation to the memory of the dead, and offers 
up a prayer addressed to them.*"" 



That there was a strong disinclination on the part 
of the Arabs to alienate hereditary property is 
indisputable.**' To begin with, the disposal of the 
ancestral domain to a stranger is well-nigh out of 
the question as each family generally had, in a por- 
tion of the field best suited for the purpose, its own 
sepulchre.**" "Where tiie popular religion of a 
people concerns itself with the colt of the dead, as 
among the Arabs, the rules of piety would act as a 
safeguard against the alienation of the family estate 
by the heirs of the deceased. 

There is an allusion to ancestor worship in a verse 
attributed to Qassan, the poet.**^ Libations of 
water and other liquids are brought to the grave in 
order to quench the thirsty soul of the departed.*'** 

Although the offering of bloody sacrifices to the 
dead is discountenanced by the Qur'an, the custom 
survives in the popular usage of modem Arabia in 
the form of funeral sacrifices offered under the pre- 
text of celebrating the annual sacrifice on Mount 
'Arafa authorized by the Qur'an."^ It is worthy 
of observation that in the case of persons who are 
unable to make the pilgrimage to Mecca the sac- 

"* Jastrow, op. dt., 006. 

•" 8m below, p. 84, 

"• Cp. Qoldidher, 3fu^. Btvd., n, 308 f., 3S1. 

*" Wellb&QMii, S^S., 163. 

-• IMd., 161. 

•■ Lod«, op. dfc, 163. 
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rificial victims may be put to death in any of the 
numerous cemeteries. ^'^ For such a purpose one or 
more animals suffice in the event of an Arab's death, 
"The Arabs and Syrians consider it necessary that 
a man shoold not neglect to perform his obligations 
to the departed, and they have many stories to tell 
of the way in which such neglected ones have 
appeared to them in dreams at night, reproaching 
them for not performing their duty in this 
regard.""' The Arabs, as a rule, pay the greatest 
respect to the graves of their forefathers. Doughty, 
in his well-known book of travels, speaks of a sacri- 
fice for the dead"'* which is often continued to the 
third generation.^' "I have seen a shay^ come 
with devout remembrance to slaughter his sacrifice 
and to pray at the heap where his father or his 
father's falher lies buried, and I have seen such to 
kiss his hand in passing any time by the place 
where the sire is sleeping, and breathe out, with 
almost womanly tenderness, words of blessing and 
prayer.'*^' The giving of the sacrificial flesh to the 
poor is looked upon by the orthodox Muslims as a 
meritorious act causing the forgiveness of certain 
sins committed by the departed. 

" CnrtiBS, Primitive Semitie BeUffion Today, 176. 

"Ibid., 206-207. 

"* "Whether there are iaerifieM t« the dead as well as for the dead 
ij a queatlDn which cannot be eanlj detenniiLed, if an immedi&te 
ancestor is intended. The socrifleea offered to Qie sainta am, of 
course, reallj made to ihOBO who were once mortals. ' ' The Suiairise, 
for instance, do not Bocriflce to God, bnt to the wali, or MuhammadiM 
saint Ibid., 179. 

■"In apassageattribated to Monu (IX, 186), weread; "To three 
aneestors must water be given at their obsequies; for three ia the 
funeral cake ordained. ' ' 

"Arabia Deterta, I, 240-241; cp. I, 460-461. 
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To say that the above sacrificea are of an expia- 
tory character offered to Allah on behalf of the 
deceased, hardly goes to the root of the problem. 
In nnmerons instances there is no essential differ- 
ence between sacrifices to walis,'^'' or saints, and 
those to the dead.^* Sacrifices to watts, it will be 
remembered, are really made to deified mortals. 
The fact that many Muslims will insist on recog- 
nizing the saints as their real deities in spite of the 
monotheistic claims of Islam is another proof of 
syncretism in religion. 



To what extent the sons of concubines might share 
in the paternal estate must be considered an open 
question, the only passage bearing on the subject 
being barren of all detail.*'* The case of Jephthah 
offers little of value in this connection. In driving 
out their illegitimate half-brother, the sons of Gilead 
make the following declaration: "Thon shalt have 
no inheritance in our father's house for thou art the 
son of another woman."'*" Jephthah is not the 
son of a concabiae but of an unlawful and temporary 
union. 



Fortunately the Babylonian law code is more 
explicit The sons of a man's maid-servant might 
be raised to the status of sonship by verbal acknowl- 
edgment. 'If a man's wife bear him children and 

<"?FaU dmotM 'iieu«st of Un,' 'protector,' 'patron;' i^. 
Arsmaie mar, 'lord,' or 'wnt.' 
■" Cortiai, op. dt, 76 1, M 1., 102 t., 170 f. Lod% op. dt., 164. 
"Gon. 21:10. 
■"Jndg. 11: If. 
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Mb maid bear him children, and the father dnring 
his lifetime say to the children which the maid bore 
him, "my sons," and reckon them witii the sons of 
his (legal) wife, after the father dies the children 
of the wife and the children of the maid shall share 
equally.'*** But it is reserved for the wife's sons 
to apportion the shares and to make their own selee- 
tionfl.'** If not acknowledged by the father in the 
above manner, the maid's children do not share in 
the estate. On the father's death, however, the 
maid and her children shall obtain their freedom.*** 
In another document only the eldest son of a concu- 
bine is recognized by the father : 'Sfea&tro together 
with (his wife) Belistmu has taken Aeatu (a maid) 
and she had five children. Of the five children which 
Azatu bore Sha^ira, Shd^ira acknowledged Yamanu, 
his eldest son. In future Azatu and her brothers 
shall not make claim against Shajjira. By Shamash, 
Aa, Marduk and ffammurdbi they swore. '"** 



The iqrar'" of Mujiammadan jurisprudence is 
analogous to an acknowledgment of parentage on 
the part of a Babylonian father.**^ The person thus 
acknowledged may inherit together with all the other 
heirs of the acknowledgor, no distinction being made 
between the son of a legitimate wife and the son of 
a concubine. 

« Cff., (170. 
•■ |170i>. 

MUriMner, A^£., p. 26. 

" ' aeknowladgment. * 

*" BobertB, op. dt, II, «, p. 66 ; Sjed Ameer Ali, op. tat, II, 215 f . 
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If a man die without male issue, his daughter 
ahall inherit the property.* The law of BucceBBion 
as formulated by the priestly legislator dietinctly 
provides that the inheriting daughters must marry 
within their own tribe.^ It will not be too venture- 
some, perhaps, to find in this a compromise with a 
much older view according to which only the nearest 
agnate was entitled to the succession,* In accord- 
ance with the earlier custom the brother of the 
deceased has the first claim to the estate. Failing 
a brother, the paternal uncle and the nearest relative 
on the father's side are next in order.* But the 
right of inheritance also involves the duty of levirate 
marriage, especially in cases where the elder brother 
dies without leaving a son to perpetuate his name. 
The surviving brother is required to marry the child- 
less widow 'and raise up seed to his brother.' By 
the operation of a legal fiction the firstborn son of 
this union succeeds to the name and estate of the 
deceased. 

The earliest reference to levirate marriage is 
found in the story of Judah and Tamar." Judah, we 
are told, has three sons, viz. 'Er, Onan, and Shelah.' 

'Nam. £7:1-11; 8«: 1-12. 

'Nnm. 36:6-8. 

■Stede, O.FJ., I, 391; 

*Ni)m.S7:10f. 

'Gen. 38. 

• VT. 1-6. 
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His firstborn becomes the hnsband of Tamar bat 
dies without issue. The duty of raising np seed to 
the deceased devolves npon Onan who is by no means 
favorably disposed toward a castom, which, if car- 
ried out, would deprive him not only of his own off- 
spring but also of the inheritance of hie brother.^ 
Bat since he dare not openly defy the sanctity of the 
obligation resting upon him, he must resort to secret 
means in order to defeat the purpose of the levirate." 
After a time Onan dies and only Shelafa remains. 
And now Jndah, prompted by superstition and fear, 
intervenes and Tamar is sent home to her family on 
the pretext that Shelah had not as yet reached man- 
hood.* To judge from the sequel, however, Tamar 
is not to be deceived in this way. As a woman of 
initiative she cannot submit any longer to the wrongs 
heaped upon her by the family of her husband. 
Some means of redress must be found. She owes 
it to herself for she is a childless widow. Then 
again, her motive is a religions one. Her future 
conduct will be largely determined by considerations 
of piety toward 'Er deceased without male issue. 
All that is needed is a suitable opportunity and 
Tamar will have reached her goal In the end Judah 
confesses himself in the wrong. ' She is in the right 
as against me,' he declares ; 'why did I not give her 
to Shelahmy sonl'*'* 

The duty of levirate marriage devolving npon 
Shelah is performed by his father. Some scholars 

* Ghmkel, Oen., 373. 
•tt.8-10. 
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wonld hold that the obligation laid npon brothers 
by the institution of the levirate might also be 
extended to the father-in-law of the childless 
widov.^' Chinkel, on the other hand, insists that 
there is every indication in the narrative to the con- 
trary." Jndah's relatione to Tamar are of an 
exceptional nature and therefore hardly typical of 
the age under consideration.** 

In the well-known passage of Deuteronomy^* the 
duties of the levirate are restricted to brothers 
dwelling together on the same paternal estate. This 
limitation is to serve a twofold purpose, — the per- 
petuation of a man's name and the preservation of 
family property." No provision ia made in the law 
to insure its effectual application in every instance. 
It tacitly assumes that public opinion is no less a 
weapon in dealing with offenders than the imposition 
of a heavy fine. Should a man be guilty of evading 
the law, "the elders of his city shall call him and 
speak unto hinL But if he step forth and say, I 
do not wish to take her, then shall bis brother's wife 
draw nigh unto him in the presence of the elders and 
loose his sandal from off hia foot and spit in his 
face; and she shall answer and say, So shaU it be 
done unto the man that doth not build up his 
brother's house. And his name shall be called ia 
Israel, the house of the unsandalled one."*° The 
removal of a man's sandal by the contemned sister- 

"Benz., H^.,' 288; Bewer, In AJ.SX., XIX, 143. 

"Gen. 38: 16, Sfl. 

" Onu^ op. eit., 374. 

"26:5-10. 

-Drot 26:6, 9. 

» 26! 8-10. 
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in-law signifleB that he has to forego his right of 
inheritance to the property of the deceased.^^ This 
is but the first step in the humiliatijig procedure, for, 
be it observed, snch a man ia not permitted to remove 
his own sandal in token of his rennnciation of the 
rights and privileges formerly enjoyed by his elder 
brother.*^ The next and final step, which marks 
the climax of the entire ceremony, brings open shame 
to the unwilling brother-in-law. He has disgraced 
himself and his family in the eyes of the public by 
refusing to take upon himself an obligation which 
afEection should have made dear to him. The recol- 
lection of his unbrotherly act shall cling to him, for 
his name has become a mere by- word and a term of 
reproach. 

Before taking up the remaining phases of the 
levirate it will be well to adduce further material by 
way of elucidation of what is undoubtedly an ancient 
custom. An instructive example is found in Ps. 
60:10 (108:9), where the God of Israel is intro- 
duced as saying: 'Upon Edom will I cast my shoe.' 
'What the psalmist has in mind is the appropriation 
of the land of Edom by the Israelites. To cast the 
shoe upon an object is to take possession of it 
Buth 4 : 7 admits of a similar interpretation. If a 
transfer of property was to be effected, the seller 
took off his sandal, and gave it to the buyer; 'and 
this was a testimony in Israel.' The transaction 
thus acquired legal validity. 

We again turn to the levirate. That all the essen- 
tial characteristics of the institution were known to 

" Stenenmgel, Dewt., S8. 
u DUlmBun, Deut., 3&S. 
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the author of the book of Bnth may be gleaned from 
Naomi's reply to her daughters-in-law. 'But Naomi 
said, Turn back, my daughters! Why will ye go 
with me? Have I yet sons in my womb who might 
become your huBbandsT Turn back, my daughters, 
go your way, for I ani too old to have a husband. 
If I should say, I have hope, if I should even have 
a husband tonight, and should also bear sons, would 
ye therefore wait until they were grown up ? "Would 
ye therefore lock yourselves in and remain nnmar- 
riedf "' All things being equal a brother-in-law yet 
nnbom might even be claimed by the surviving 
widow in order that the 'name of the dead be raised 
upon his inheritance.* As the text now stands, it 
appears that the obligation which rests upon the goel 
does not materially differ from that of a levir.'" 
How this is to be reconciled with verses 11 and 21, 
where the offspring is reckoned as of the line of Boaz 
and not of Mahlon, is a problem which still awaits a 
satisfactory solution.*^ The best way out of the 
difficulty is to assume that the marriage of Boaz and 
Buth is not a levirate marriage at all.'^ Boaz 
redeems the estate of Elimelech and takes Buth not 
aa levir but as goel. Bewer remarks (ad loc): 
"The goel has the right and duty to redeem his 
deceased kinsman's property, including wife, but 
he has not the obligation of the levirate marriage." 
The levirate, then, is losing ground. Before the 
exile only agnates could be heirs. After that event 

"En. 1: 11-13. 
"Eu.4:6-6, 10. 
" Nowaek, E^., 346. 

" McLeniiAii, Ano. Bitt.,* ITS; Driver, Deut., 285; AJSJ,., XIX, 
146 f. 
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daughters are invested with property rights in the 
case of a man dying without male issne.^ With 
such a modification in the law of inheritance the 
levirate necessarily loses some of its former import- 
ance. Leviticus^* seeks to destroy it altogether by 
forbidding marriages between persons closely 
related to each other.'' This, of course, precludes 
marriage with a brother's wife." But in spite of 
the priestly code the custom continued to enst*^ 
until post-Talmudic tlmes.'^ 

The institution just described is an interesting 
survival of an archaic custom once prevalent among 
the Hebrews and other races.^^ Its origin and primi- 
tive purpose were no longer properly understood by 
the Hebrews of the historical period as evidenced 
by the narratives themselves. Stress is laid on the 
necessity of perpetuating a man's name deceased 
without male issue and of keeping the estate within 
the family group. Does a man's Ego continue to 
live in his reputed offspring simply because he is 
the bearer of his namet It will be remembered that 
the name is looked upon by the ancients (Semites) 
not as an abstraction, as with as, but as the essence 
of the thing designated by it.'** To die without ofE- 
spring is a calamity for the reason that the deceased 
is thereby deprived of the only medium by which he 



•Lev. 18:6. 

"widow. Lev. 18:16; e0:21. 
"Htttt.Z2:24f. 
"B&entsch, op. dt., SH. 

" L e., among the people of Mad&gaMar and among the CUdiaqnls 
of Brazil ; cp. also the Laws of Uana. 
"Cp. Isa. 30: S7; Dent. 14: 28, etc. 
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might continae his post-mundane existence.'^ Under 
no circmnstances mnst a man's name become extinct. 
From what has already been said it follows that the 
motive of 'raising np the name of the dead npon his 
inheritance' is primarily of a religious character. 
If this is correct, the qnestion of inheritance conld 
hardly have given rise to the levirate. Beli^on 
antedates even the most primitive conception of 
property. 

The snbject of origins is of speculative interest 
and does not immediately concern us here. But in 
a discussion of this nature one cannot confine him- 
self to purely objective standards. And for that 
reason it might be well to indicate, in passing, what 
others believe to be the origin of levirate marriage. 

Nowack" would explain the custom as a relic of 
matriarchy. The existence of polyandry in a num- 
ber of cultural areas, including the South Arabian, 
has given rise to the theory that the levirate system 
is a survival from a previous polyandiic condition 
of society.'* Stade, however, inclines to the view 
that the institntion of levirate marriage grew up in 
connection with ancestor worship. Only sons'* are 
capable of carrying on the family cult, the contin- 
ufinoe of which depends upon the raising of seed to 
the deceased kinsman, that is, if he should die with- 
out male issue." Finally it has been urged on the 

"Bertholet, Bvth, CT; ep. Batb 4: 10. 

■ bp. dt, 348. 

"UeLennan, op. dt., 172-182; Smith, £{n«M|>, 145 f., 272; W«U- 
haoMin, Ehe, 460, 474, 479; Buhl, 8.VJ., 28 f. 

" Agnatea. 

" Stade, op. dt, I, 303 f., Gunkd, op. dt, 373; BaentBdi, 394, 039; 
B«tt>l&ger,j)p. dt, 113; ep. Fustel de GoDlangee, Anolmt Oitji, 86. 
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baais of Deni 25 : 6 and Bnth 4 : 10 that the desire 
to maintain the integrity of the estate would even- 
tnally lead to the levirate. According to Gnnkel 
this merely repreBents the attempt of a later age to 
esiplain an institntion no longer clearly nitderstood. 
It appears that the evidence points to a religioiiB 
rather than an agrarian origin of so complex a 
phenomenon as the levirate.^^ 



As regards the levirate before Islam, the polyan- 
droBs condition of society in many parts of the 
Arabian peninsula would probably furnish a fertile 
soil for such an institution.'^ Among the Yemenites 
small fraternal groups, or families, lived together 
under the headship of the eldest brother who was 
also in possession of superior conjugal lights." 
Bu^ri relates that a sept of less than ten men had 
one wife in common, and that subsequently to the 
birth of a child all the members of the group were 
summoned together by the wife for the purpose of 
designating one of their number as the father of the 
child.'' Robertson Smith is of opinion that the 
levirate of Deut. 25 : 5 f . goes back to a similar type 
of marriage in which a small group of brothers 
dwelling together on the same estate had a sort of 
common property in the wife.*" But the fact that 

" Cp. Ch&rlea, op. at, S6. 

" Beuciiiger, op. cit, 288. 

"So Strabo, XVI, 4: 25; cp. KintUp, IBS. 

" Wellhaugen, op, wt., 460. 

"Caeear speaks of a liniilar practice among the Britjgh Gdta; 
"Ten and even tnelve have wivea common to th«n, and particnlul; 
brothera among brothers." DM.G., V, 14. 
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the child was definitely assigned to one of the mem- 
bers of the group may be regarded as an initial stage 
of patriarchy.** 



The levirate appears to have been nn^own in 
Babylonia. When first emerging into the light of 
history the Babylonians had passed beyond that 
stage ^ere the ydbant*' marries the childless widow 
to the end that the decedent's name might be 
perpetnated. 
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CHAPTER rv 

THE Ooel, OB ITBIT OF KIK 

In default of 8onB or brothera the goel, or next of 
kin, inherits the property of the deceased. There ia 
sufficient evidence to show that the right of inheri- 
tance sometimes involved the daty of marrying the 
childless widow. For this reason it may be neces- 
sary to assnme an ancient connection of the ge'tiUa 
with the levirate,! 

The above term has a most interesting history. 
Gael signifies "the avenger." If a feUow clans- 
man is slain by an outsider, whether voluntarily or 
involantarUy, the duty of blood-revenge devolved 
upon the person standing nearest to the dead, who is 
known as 'the avenger of blood.'* To avenge the 
blood of a kinsman is a matter of family honor. 
The honor of the kin must be upheld and vindicated, 
whatever the cost. Thus the duty of blood-revenge 
is merged into that of a vindicator of family rights. 
It is quite patent that among the latter we also find 
the right of inheritance. 

On the eve of the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans Jeremiah receives a visit from his cousin 
of Anathoth, who wishes to seU some property.' 
The proximity of Anathoth to the Jndean capital 
in those trying times may have been responsible for 

' Cf. Jastrow, Avenger, STinMion, and Sedeemer, p. 6. 

■2 Bun. 14: 11; Dent 19: 6, 12; Num. 35: 19, 21, 25, 27; Josh. 
20: 3, 9. Where blood hai been shed aeddeutallf, the murderer m&j 
flee to one of the dties of refuge espedBU; set aside for the pnipoae. 
Dent 19: 1^, 7-10; Nnm.35:9-Z9; Joah. 20. 

■Jer. 32:6-15. 
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the financial embarrassment on the part of Hana^ 
meel, detachments of the besieging army having 
repeatedly entered his native town in quest of provi- 
sions for the Chaldean army. At aU events he calls 
npon the prophet to buy his plot of ground in the 
vicinity of Anathoth. Jeremiah, as the chief agnate, 
has the right of purchase to the estate. Indeed, it 
is his duty to buy the land before it goes into strange 
hands. This is borne out by the Hebrew. Miskpat 
hagge'iilla of verse 7 really refers to the right* of 
preemption rather than the right of redemption, 
the property not having been previously sold to a 
third party." If Hanameel die without issue, Jere- 
miah would by reason of his close relationship be 
the only legitimate heir to the entire estate. "And 
Hanameel mine uncle's son came to me in the court 
of the prison — and said onto me, Buy my field, I 
pray thee, that is in Anathoth . . ■ ; for the right 
of inheritance is thine and the right of preemption 
is thine."* The purchase is made in keeping with 
all the legal requirements of the time. A deed is 
drawn np by the contracting parties ; witnesses are 
called ; and in their presence the money is placed on 
scales and weighed, full weight being insisted npon 
in every business transaction. According to verse 
10 the deed was already sealed when signed by the 
witnesses, in which case the names were probably 
written on the outside of the sealed copy to avouch 
the fact that it was properly sealed.'^ This, of 

'duty. 

•CoRiiIl,J«r., 300; (Hewbr«eht, /»r.,' 176. 

•t. 8. 

* aiewbreeht, op. A\., 177. 
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coarBe, raises a somewhat difficult qaestion, e. g., 
what was the nature of the document or purchase- 
deed of our text? The Massoretic text evidently 
speaks of two copies, 'the sealed and the open." 
The Septuagint, on the contrary, refers to only one 
copy." In verse H 'the commandment and the 
stipulations' is probably a gloss. Et-haggaluy is 
likewise omitted in the Greek. Of the omissions in 

verse 14 DVlf^^^n^p H^n onflpn-nK. and n^n 

(immediately after h'jjh) are the most important. 
In place of DflTlJl the Greek has njiroi and 
nb^ instead of npV!- The LXX reads :' ojrw thn 

icipitn TravTOKpartap Xd0e rd ^i^lov r^ kt^wk tovto (xol 
tA jSijSUov to (u«7i<0Nrf(^t') koX OijaeK (ai/ro) ek Aryyeiov 

ioTpoKivov Zva Sta fud^ ^fi^MK vXeiotK. The expression 
Koi TO ^i^iav TO dveYvata-fUvov arouses Suspicion.^" It 
may have been taken over from a copy of the 
Eexapla and then added to the original translation 
on the basis of the M. T. If the LXX readiug may 
be taken as a safe guide, the original Hebrew text 
would read as follows : 

nnnji rtrn njpon "iad hk np nitcv mrr ton n3 

0»3T D'O' iQiT \pd7 trirr'^Da "Thus saith Yahwe 
of hosts : take this purchase-deed and put it ia an 
earthen vessel that it may continue many days." 
Stade maintaias that there was only one copy of the 
contract which consisted of two parts. A portion 
of the document, containing all the necessary data 
relating to the purchase, was folded up and sealed, 
after which the witnesses wrote their names on the 

•tt. 11,14. 

• 11, 12, 14. 

"GDrain, op. «it., 368; Dnhm, B., Jer,, 265. 
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remaining portion which was left open.^^ A similar 
distinction is made in the case-tablets of ancient 
Babylonia as well as in the scriptura interior and 
exterior of the Roman contracts.^" The open copy 
could be readily used for ordinary reference and the 
one that was sealed must only be appealed to in 
cases of dispute. We must now seek an explanation 
for the additional information furnished by the 
M. T., which is wanting in the LXX. These addi- 
tions evidently belong to a time when dnplicate 
copies of real estate transactions were reqnired by 
custonL The open*' deed would then be a separate 
document, or dnplicate, which could be shown when- 
ever needed.'* 

Jeremiah greets this opportunity of buying his 
cousin's property as a providential token of the 
final restoration of those who are about to be ezUed, 
for "houses and fields and vineyards shall again be 
bought in this land."" The amount paid for the 
field was seventeen sheqels of silver.^^ Why so 
trifiing a sum was paid is not stated. An attempt is 
made by some expositors to show that money pos- 
sessed a much greater purchasing power in ancient 
Israel than at a later period. A wandering Levite, 
for example, agrees to remain in Micah's house and 
become h^ priest for 'ten sheqela of silver a year, in 
addition to a complete suit of apparel and his 
living.'" David buys the threshing floor of Arau- 

" ZeiUohrift fUr alt-tutamentnehe WiutTuehaft, leSS, 176. 

" Dnhm, B., IM. Cmtra33>latt (1B04), 875. 

"pnHi«(t). 

MDnhm, op. dt, £96; Comill, op. dt, 368. 

"y. 16. 

" About «lOTeD ddlars, 

"Jndg. 17:10. 
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nah, indndii^ oxen and implements, for fifty sheqels 
of silver.*^ Comill'" interprete bim^ir to mean the 
foil valne of the property. Bnt tMs is somewhat 
doubtful. The area is an extensive one. And it is 
safe to say that no one but the king himself coold 
succeed in making such a purchase. In 1 Chron. 
21 : 25 David pays six hundred sheqels of gold for 
the same site. The Chronicler seems to have multi- 
plied the original amonnt by twelve in accordance 
with the idealizing tendency of his own age. Gen- 
esis 23 contains an interesting account of Abraham's 
purchase of the cave of Machpelah. Granting the 
force of the arguments brought forward by scholars 
relative to the composition of the narrative in its 
present literary form," it does not follow that the 
detaUs are anything but a transcript from real life. 
Abraham — so the story runs — enters into negotia- 
tions with the Hittites of Hebron for a suitable plot 
of ground to bury his dead. His request is met with 
politeness and formal courtesy; the best of their 
sepulchres will be placed at his disposal, if he so 
desire. It wHl be observed, however, that this 
expression of goodwill, later repeated by Ephron, 
the Hittite, is a necessary prelude to any oriental" 
business transaction. Accordingly, the suggestion 
of a gift is tactfully ignored by the sojourner in 
Hebron, thus betraying a thorough acquaintance 
with the customary mode of procedure in such mat- 
ters. And Abraham "spake unto Ephron in the 
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presence of the people of the land, saying, But if 
thou (wilt give it), I pray thee, hear me : I will give 
thee money for the field; take it of me, and I will 
bury my dead there.'"' Ephron now signifies-his 
wiUingneas to become a party to the transaction by 
naming his price with the affectation of generosity 
so (^raoteristic of business methods in the East.^' 
"Pour hundred sheqels of silver, what is that 
between me and theef " Bars of silver to the value 
of four hundred sheqels are then placed on scales, 
weighed in the presence of the afore-mentioned wit- 
nesses, and the bargain is dosed. The wording of 
verses 17-18 is in aU probability a good iUnstration 
of contemporaneous legal usage in Israel. "And 
the field of Ephron, which was before Mamre, the 
field and the cave which was therein, and all the trees 
that were in the field, that were in all the borders 
round about, were made snre unto Abraham for a 
possession in tiie presence of the children of Heth, 
before all that went in at the gate of the city." 
Unfortunately nothing very definite is learned from 
this passage as to tiie exact dimensions of the field 
here in view. The origin of the present narrative 
and the author's interest in the purchase of this 
aju^ent burial-place are also problematical.'* Men- 
tion is also made of the purchase of a parcel of 

■■Q«a. 23: 13. 

""The peu&nta irill often s&f lAm a person uks the priee of 
anything wbieh thej haTo for sale, 'BeeeiTe it u a prHent:' thia 
answer having become a common form of speech, Qtej knoir Uiat 
advantage will not be taken of it; and when desired again to name 
the price, thej wiU do ao, but generaHy name a sum that is azorU- 
tant. ' ' Lane, Mod. Sg.,* U, 13 f . 

"Qnnkel, op. dt, S37, S49f.; Skinner, Oan^ 3311 
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groand in Shechem by one of the patriarehfl.*' The 
qesita," however, is an unknown quantity. It is 
impossible, therefore, to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion with regard to the valne of landed property 
in ancient Israel. 

The contract at Machpelah between Abraham and 
Ephron the Hittite bears some ILkeness to the con- 
tracts of ancient Babylonia, of which tiie following 
will serve as a good illustration: '14 gan of field*' 
by the crossing, in the upper district of Tenu, beside 
Qaranu . . , and beside Ilimidi, the front side (adjoin- 
ing) the road to Ashtaha, the other front side the 
irrigation plant of Tenunam, Ilushu-bani has bought 
from Nannar-idinna and Sin-bani, his brother, the 
sons of Sin-abu-shu, for its complete price. He has 
paid the money . . . They are content They shall 
not say, '"We have not received the money' — they 
have received it before the elders. At no future 
time shall Nannar-idmna and Sin-bani make claim 
npon the field. By Shamash, Marduk and Zabium 
(the king) they swore.' Nine witnesses." 

It will be noted that the boundaries are stated 
with greater precision in this document than in the 
transaction at Hebron. The same observation holds 
good concerning the sale of *12 measures of date- 
palm plantation, beside the plantation of Rish- 
Shamash, and fronting the property of Oirum.''^ 

"Qm. 33:19; Josh. 24:32. 
■LXX and Vnlg: 'Urab.' 

"eglu {eqUm), a coltiTated (irrigatod) plot of ground. 
"Daidiea, Aitbab. Bechtturlcvitien aw der ZM der ffammwabl- 
Dynattie, in Leiptiger Bern. Stud., 1, 8, p. 38, DO. S. 
■ PinohM, op. dt., S37. 
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Land values in Babylonia were nsoaUy determined 
by the location and quality of the soU."' Accord- 
ingly '6 acres'' of gug-ahe field, in the field TUl-Sin, 
the front side (adjoining) tiie canal Aharri, the other 
front aide the canal Baiham, with the long side 
adjoining 8in-'^azir, the builder,' are sold for 12^ 
sheqels of sUTer.*^ In. another contract tablet of 
the First Dynasty the sum of 40 sheqels" is paid for 
6 gan of field.'* The highest price recorded in these 
documents is 4 minas of silver: '5 gan of field in 
Ihle, beside the field of 8in-idiwnam and beside the 
field of Ahha-J^ihwn, Lamaei, the daughter of Naka- 
rum, has bought from AmatShamash, the daughter 
of Sin-Uu; and as its fall price she shall pay 4 minas 
of silver. Her transaction is complete ; she is con- 
tent At no future time shall the one make claim 
against the other. By Shamash, Aa, Marduk and 
ffammurdbi they swore.*" 

Where the purchase-money was not paid down at 
once, an exorbitant rate of interest seems to have 
been added to the principal, thus more than doubling 
what would ordinarily have been the selling price of 
the field.'" Examples of deferred payment, in which 
this actually happened, occur in later Babylonian 
contracts. 

"DaidiM, op. eit, I, S, p. 7. 

" gan, the equivalant of ISOO sar. 

*■ Poebal, in B^., B«riea A, t. VI, pL 2, p. 6, 

■ ^ mlns of nlver, 

"Dalehaailoe. dL 

■* DftiehM, p. 88, no. 11. 

"Ibid,, p. 8. Aeeording to one of the evlieat inaoriptloni the 
■eUing price of a field of 73 gan ia i minu and 36 iheqel* of nlTer. 
Cf. JoliBi, op. dt, 280. 
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Perhaps it will not be amiss to indicate briefly 
under this head that in conveyances of real estate 
the land npon which the honse was bnilt was the 
main consideration. Honses in Babylonia were 
treated as so mach land and sold by the area, pre- 
somably on the recognition that the land was the 
only permanent thing in a country where the aver- 
age building material"^ was of no great perma- 
nence. In the determination of real estate values 
the location and size of the 'built-on plot"^ aa well 
as the character of the house itself, would play an 
important r61e. Thus the price of 'one sar^^ of 
buUt house* might vaiy from 3-37% sheqels of 
silver.*" 



Bat to return to Hanameel's patrimony in Ana- 
thoth. Inferentially the field was not very large. 
It is also quite conceivable that the impending doom 
of Jerusalem and its inhabitants would have a tend- 
ency to lower the price of land in Anathoth. Land 
values always reflect political conditions. Another 
possibility to be reckoned with is that Jeremiah's 
cousin may not have insisted on the full valae of the 
property since it would be his privilege to repur- 
chase the estate for the same price. Viewed in this 
light the seventeen sheqels practically amount to a 
loan, the goel having the usufruct of the property 
until the loan is paid. Otherwise the property 

"Sim-drled brielu. 

* bttti epthv. 

" The area of tlie $ar was 6 metres square. 

*Daicliea,69, no. 17; 67, no. 16; 7fi, no. 80; 98, no. 12. 
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remains in the hands of the ffoel, who, as already 
stated, had consented to the parchase in order to 
prevent the alienation of family property, 

Presomably no detraction is made in the pre-ezilic 
period between the property rights of priests** and 
those of the laity. The restriction of the former 
to the teruma layahwe belongs to a later age.*' 
According to the prophet of the exile, a portion of 
Yahwe's oblation is set aside for the maintenance 
of the priests and their families. This land ia 
Yahwe's personal property which cannot be sold 
under any circnmstances.*' 

In Lev. 25 : 25 the go'el becomes the champion of 
an nnf ortonate and oppressed relative who had been 
obliged to sell a portion of his landed estate. The 
nearest kinsman** shall redeem the property, and' 
restore it to the 'family' to which both belong. A 
more complex type of the ge'ulla appears in the book 
of Bnth where Boaz is introduced as the protector 
of a needy widow. Strictly speaking, he is not the 
^oei but only an 'acquaintance' of the fanuly.** In 
answer to Bath's appeal*' Boaz says: "Now, 
indeed, I woold act as go'el were there not a go'el 
nearer than I am. . If be will do thee the kinsman's 
part, well, let him do the kinsman's part; but if he 
is not pleased to do thee the kinsman's part, then 
I vUl do thee the kinsman's part."*^ The obliga- 

*1E:.8:26; Jer. 1: 1; Neh. 13:10. 
■Eiek. 46:1. 
'Euk. 48: 14. 

"2:1; eg. 3:2. 

"8!». 

•8:18, 13. 
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tion ia acknowledged hy the relative, and he even 
dedlares himself willing to redeem the estate of 
Elimelech.*^ Bnt npon being told that by baying 
the inheritance he must also marry Buth he 
renoanees his rights ia favor of Boaz, and taming 
to the latter, he adds, "I am unable to redeem it 
for myself lest I mar mine own inheritance : redeem 
thoa my right to thyself for I am anable to redeem 
it."** Possibly the goel was already married" and 
did not wish to mar bis inheritance by a second mar- 
riage which might eventually lead to a division of 
the property among the children of both wives. 
Boaz, it seems, is free to act in the matter for he 
immediately buys the inheritance 'from the hand of 
Naomi' and marries Bath owing to the advanced 
years of her mother-in-law."' Mach of the evidence 
undoubtedly points in the direction of levirate mar- 
riage, not of the older type exactly, but of a modified 
form of it, as evidenced by the interplay of various 
motives, some of which are difficult to reconcile with 
each other.">= That the goel should be obliged to 
bay the inheritance, marry the widow, and then take 
upon himself the additional duty of the levirate, is 
not altogether in harmony with the idea of inheri- 
tance tmd the levirate custom. "The heir does not 
buy his inheritance, nor would the levir, who is 
always the heir, bay it ; he enters into the place of 
the deceased by virtue of bis blood relationship, and 
not because he buys this right which is coupled with 

-4:6. 

"So Tugutn. Bertholet, KM^^.T., 60. 

■1: 12; 4:E, 10. 

■Nowack, SJS^.T^ 195. 
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obligations."" The opening verse of the third 
chapter clearly shows that the wellbeing of Bath is 
the object primarily aimed at, "Then Naomi her 
mother-in-law said onto her, My daughter, shall I 
not seek a resting-place"^ for thee, that it may be well 
with theel" And strangely enongh the purpose of 
the levirate is actually defeated in the end, Obed 
being regarded, not as the son of Mahlon, but of 
Boaz."" Briefly stated, the goel of the book of Bath 
purchases a parcel of ground once owned by Elime- 
lech, marries Euth the Moabitese, and 'builds up 
his own house.*"' The oflfspring of this marriage 
is heir to the inheritance of Elimeledi as well as that 
of his real father, Boaz. 

The ge'vlla, then, is an adaptation to agricultural 
conditions. After \he settlement in Canaan agra- 
rian interests predominate. Property in lands and 
houses must be protected and kept within the family. 
The transition from the 'avenger of blood,' charged 
with the duty of avenging the wrongs of a fellow 
clansman, to a viodicator of family rights would 
seem to be a natural one. ]ji an agricrnltural com- 
mxmity the goel has not only the right of preemp- 
tion,'' but also that of redemption."* The goel, as 
has already been seen, is morally bound to bay the 
property of his relative who is obliged to sell his pat- 
rimony. Property already sold must be 'redeemed,' 
or bought back, and so restored to the family. 

"^J-Si., XIX, 145. 

•4:21. 

■4:11-12. 

"Jer. 32. 

"Lev. 2S: 2S; cp. Buth 4: 4, 6. 
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The application of the old term goB to Tahwe 
marks another stage in the history of the word. 
Canaan, it will be remembered, had been seized by 
the Hebrews in the name of Yahwe their Qod and 
held by them on lease. Several centnries later they 
are forced to abandon their native country and settle 
in Babylonia. Bnt while Yahwe has suffered the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its sanctuary, he will 
agaiu restore the land to its former condition. 
Most of the passages, in which the term go'el is 
applied to Yahwe, are to be found iu the latter 
part of Isaiah."* "For naught ye were sold," says 
the prophet, "and not for money shall ye be 
redeemed.""* The God of Israel has received no 
equivalent from the Babylonians for his possessions. 
No sale has been made in any real sense but only a 
temporary transfer. The restoration of the exiles 
will soon be at hand. "Thus saith Yahwe, thy QoS,, 
I am Yahwe, the maker of everything, that streteheth 
forth the heavens alone, that spread forth the earth, 
that saith of Jerusalem, Let her be inhabited, and 
of the cities of Judah, Let them be buUt, and her 
desolate places will I raise up.""^ And again the 
prophet exclaims: "Break out in song ye waste 
places of Jerusalem, — for Yahwe hath redeemed 
Jerusalem."*" The land is to be restored to its 
rightful owners by the divine go'el. God will reclaim 
his people from exile: "Go ye forth from Baby- 
lon,— declare ye, Yahwe hath redeemed his servant 
Jacob."*' The returning exiles shall be called "a 

"Chaps. 4<M6. 
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people of holiness, the 'redeemed ones' of 
Tahwe/'** whom the Lord "hath gathered from the 
east and from the west, from the north and from 
the sea." 



Despite the fact that the legal decisions of Baby- 
lonia have not as yet yielded any definite statements 
regarding the goel's preferential right of baying 
hereditary property in order to prevent its aliena- 
tion from the family, the right of preemption" may 
be inferred from the occurrence of the right of 
redemption. Thns, five acres of coltivated land, for- 
merly held by the claimant's father, are redeemed 
or bonght back for seven sheqels of sUver.^' It is 
but reasonable to snppoae that the seven sheqels cor- 
respond to the amoant paid by the previous pur- 
chaser. Considering the superior quality of the 
land the original purchase-price could scarcely have 
represented the full market value of the field. More- 
over, there is nothing in the context to iadicate that 
the full price had been paid, the characteristic 
phrase, skam-tU-la-hi-shu, being entirely absent 
According to another tablet, also from the First 
Dynasty, the price of redemption for one-half sar 
of built house and one-half sar of waste land in the 
immediate vicinity is five sheqels of silver.'^ 

In a deed of sale, already quoted,'* the vendors 
and their legal heirs are e:^licitly bound not to insti- 

"62: 12; vp. 96:9; 6l! 10. 

"Johns, op. AX., 122, lU. 

** Poebel, p. 11, no. 46. 

"Hduner, J.BJt., p. 7; ep. Uei«n«r, B.J.P., 48. 

"Saeabow, p. 72. 
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tute legal proceedii^ for the recovery of hereditary 
land. 'At no futare time shall Nannar-idwma and 
Sin-bani make claim upon the field. . If their 
brothers or sisters shoidd make daim, then Natmar- 
idinna and Sin-bani shall pay an indemnity. **» This 
verb reappears in the same form in Neo-Babylonian 
jurispradence. Should the seller break his agree- 
ment and put Id a daim to the property, ' ' The plain- 
tiff of that field shall restore" twelve-fold" the 
money which he received." The imposition of a 
heavy penalty on the seller and his heirs was a suflS- 
cient protection to the bnyer against the reclamation 
of family property. The right of buying back such 
property mnst have existed on the seller's side, 
otherwise neither he nor his closest relations wonld 
have been called npon to obligate themselves not to 
interfere with the transaction.'^ 



The functions of the Hebrew goel, previously 
described, are assumed to a very large extent by the 
wali" of Arabic literature. As the next of kin, the 
wait is bound to avenge the blood of a slain kins- 
man, 'And slay not the sool^* that God has forbidden 

" itanapalv, 13 from opohi, 1, to uiswer; 2, to tatiatj, mian, 
Indemuif}', ef. Daiehes, p. 41. 

" aanappal, at. Clay, B^., BeriM A, v. Tin, pL I, 23-24. 

"A like penalty is imposed in Aaejriaii timea; ef. Johna, SM. 

"For further jUiutrationB cp. DaieheB, noa. 1-20; Meiasier, op. 
dt, noa. 30-50; Johna, AJ>.D., {800; Kohler and Peiaer, ^.FJI., 
T. I, p. 16. 

"plnr. owliya', the nrnreat vi"»™nn The corre^Kniding verb ia 
woHya, to be near, to protect That the wall waa a dose reUtiTe is 
proved by the equation of «»ilf trith aqarib*. FroduKh, BiMtnuAf, 
E9,n. 4. 

"'life.' 
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yon, except for just cause. If any one ia alain 
unjustly we (God) have ^ven his toali authority but 
he shall not go too far in slaying where he receives 
aid.'" When acting in this capacity he is commonly 
referred to as the toalijfyu'd-dam, or the avenger of 
blood. In exacting retaliation the brother and the 
son of the slain have the precedence. Failing these 
the duty of blood-revenge^" devolves upon the father, 
the paternal uncle/' the nephew on the father's 
side, and then on the grandson and the first eonain.'" 
The order in which the above individuals are named 
clearly indicates that the duty of retaliation was an 
immediate concern of the 'family"'' and not of the 
community at large. It was only when the 'family' 
was in no position to carry oat the obligation that 
the duty fell to the lot of the tribal group to which 
the 'family' belonged.'" 

How disfistrous the law of blood-revenge must 
have been to the best interests of Arabian society 
may be surmised from the attempted remedial leg- 
islation of the great reformer. In a fragmentary 
law code, compiled during Mu^mmad's stay in 
Medina, it is enacted that 'if a man kill a fellow 
Muslim and he be convicted, then the slain man 
shall be avenged, provided the weUi of the slain 
insist upon it ; at any rate the believers must make 
a united stand against him.'^^ Instead of the old 

"Bora, 1T:3S; ep. Bur. 6: 152, 

"Tba tMhnical term employed is tho'r (thu'ra). 

" tinu I 'dH, at. Produch, 2S f . 

"HIM. 

"FroekMli, 2S-29. 
'lUd., 06(842; 18). 
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blood-fend of 'the days of ignorance* the act of 
requital now has for its object the gailty culprit him- 
self, the wait becoming the ezecntioner in the event 
of his unwillingness to take blood-money from the 
slayer's kinsmen. That the members of the new 
commnnity should treat the slayer as an outlaw and 
assist in his capture marks an advance on previous 
practices, which often resulted in social and political 
chaos. In the sequel, however, the provisions of the 
new lav suffered numerous infractions, especially la 
the desert where the old tribal feeling and the sense 
of solidarity on the part of the kindred group were 
far more pronounced than among the urbanites of 
Arabia. 

Thus it is easy to see how the wcdi comes to be 
regarded as the protector of a kinsman's interests. 
All bloodshed is avenged by the nearest relative of 
the slain, the wali either slaying the culprit or 
accepting the usual blood-money." "Where other 
interests are at stake, such as property aud the like, 
the wali may act in the capacity of a protector or 
gnardian"" of his kinsman's property rights as he 
will ultimately share in the inheritance himself. In 
a passage, antedating the flight of Muhammad, the 
wall inherits along with the sons of the decedent. ^^ 
According to Bajfdaim's comments on Sura 17:35 
the toali is really the heir."" 

■"The blood-money between tribe and tribe", says Shay^ 'AU, 
"is now eight hundred dollars, which is contribntod by bH tike 
tribesmen of the slayer, and is equally divided among all the males of 
the tribe." Cf. Kinthip, M, note 1. 

"Cp. Snr. 4. 

MWeUhanseii, £h(t, 477. 

* olwtM =: (UtDarith. Procfcscb, 85, D. 3. 
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Even Allah is spoken of as the wali^^ of his 
people.*' 

The relation of the waU to the right of preemption 
and redemption is a matter of obscurity becanse of a 
lack of elucidative evidence. But before leaving the 
subject it wiQ be of interest to observe that accord- 
ing to the Muhammadan law of India the right of 
shufa or preemption applies to immovable prop- 
erty" owned by one or more individuals.*" Among 
the ^anifites the right of shufa may be claimed by 
three classes of persons; (1) by the co-sharer in, the 
property, (2) by a sharer iu the rights and appurte- 
nances, and (3) by a neighbor. The preemptor has 
a right to press his claim as soon as the property has 
been transferred for a consideration.*" It goes 
withoat saying that the price offered by the claimant 
mast be the same as that paid by the purchaser. 
For any deterioration of the property caused by 
some act of the purchaser in consequence of the 
claimant's demand, the purchaser is liable. One of 
the devices resorted to for defeating the right of 
shufa was to sell the property for a price above 
its value and then to receive something of trifling 
value in exchange for it. This would have com- 
pelled the preemptor to pay the full price, that is, if 
he still persisted in buying the property. 

" protector, guardian, govemoT. 

-Sm. 13:126. 

" Some of Uie Mualiin doetori would also extend the right to dftTM. 
Cf. Baillie, U^.E., A Digest of MtAatnmadan Law, 176. 

*■ Syed Ameer Ali, op. dt, I, S8& t. 

"A. Shi'ite, on the otlier hand, may avail himself of thia privilege 
immediately on the eondndon of the contract and not nbeeqnently 
to tike trauafer of liie property. 
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The right of ahufa could be inherited by the heirs 
of the preemptor.'* The latter might also relinqnish 
his right in favor of the purchaeer, either with or 
without any compensation. 

From what has been said above it wonld appear 
that there was a strong disinclination among the 
Arabs to alienate landed property. Thns, if a 
Bednin, for any immediate purpose, snch as making 
an atonement for bloodshed, 'must sell his inheri- 
tance of land, he sells it to some tribesmen, and not 
to the negro tenants. *" 

" 80 amoog the Shi'xtet and Blufi'ite*. 
■>I>ought;, op. cit, II, 116. 
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The institution of slavery presents in connection 
with property and its rights many interesting 
aspects, of which perhaps agnation is the most 
significant. 

Strict adherence to the principle of agnation occa- 
sionally resulted in the selection of an adopted male 
slave as snccessor to his master, provided the latter 
died without male issne. Abram's steward, or chief 
slave, for instance, will be the heir unless a son is 
bom to the patriarch.^ An example of like import 
is found in 1 Chron. 2: 34. "Now Sbeshan had no 
sons, but he had daughters. And Sheshan had a 
slave, an Egyptian, whose name was Jarha. And 
Sheshan gave his daughter to Jarha, his slave, to 
wife." Perhaps it will be permissible to read a 
sociological meaning into this passage, regardless of 
the claims of exegesis. Positions of responsibility 
requiring more than average ability were open to 
slaves who had gained the confidence of their 
masters. Thus Ziba, the servant of Meribaal, is 
rewarded with the management of his young mas- 
ter 's estate for his loyalty to David at a critical 
point in the king's career.' According to Lev. 
25 : 49 a bondslave might acquire sufBcient means 
wherewith to purchase bis freedom. 

Slaves were generally regarded as members of the 
household into which they had been adopted.' As a 

>Oen. IS: 1-4; 24: S. 

■28am. 9; 16:11 

■ Btade, op. dt, I, 379; Beniiiiger, op. dt., 125. 
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member of Abram's family Ellezer has a capacity 
for inheritance. The rite of adoption, which may 
be safely assumed in the case of Eliezer, also carried 
with it acceptance of the family worship. The 
manager of the patriarch's estate prays to the Qod 
of Abraham.'* Non-Israelites must enter into a cove- 
nant relation with Yahwe by submitting to the rite 
of circnmcision before they can be adopted into 
Israelitish families." 

Slavery on a large scale presupposes a certain 
amotmt of material progress. Nomads are not in a 
position to create a surplus of economic goods owing 
to a scarcity of food and industrial pursuits. The 
institution of slavery could not have been a factor 
in Hebrew life until after the invasion of Canaan. 
That the conquest was a gradual one is now a com- 
monplace in Hebrew history." For many years the 
invaders were unable to capture tiie strongholds of 
the urban population of the land.' The inhabitants 
of the country district in the highlands and of the 
unprotected villages were either exterminated or 
enslaved. Where only a slight advantage had been 
gained over their opponents, the latter were made 
tributary to the Hebrews.' Such communities were 
subsequently reduced to a servile condition, for 
**when Israel was become strong they put the 
Canaanites to task-work."" At this early period a 
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compromise is effected wherever necessary imder 
the circumstances. The stmggle between the Israel- 
ites and Canaanites thns proves to be a stmggle for 
control rather than a straggle for extermination.'" 
In the seqnel many of the inhabitants of the land 
are enslaved by tiie conqnering invaders, since there 
was an imperative need for servile labor, for which 
the Canaanites were better adapted than the incom- 
ing tribes from the Arabian desert. The necessity 
of ntilizing the native population for the purposes 
of agricoltare eventaally led to the setting np of a 
fictitious kinship through adoption and covenant.** 
By a long process of absorption and assimilation a 
considerable number of Canaanites and other aliens 
were grafted into the social fabric of the new com- 
munity. Alien women naturally became the prop- 
erty of their masters. "Where these aliens were men, 
they were treated either as slaves or as clients." All 
these aliens might enjoy the protection of Israelite 
society upon their acceptance of the reli^on of 
Tahwe, which, as already intimated, was the usual 
accompaniment to adoption. Outsiders willing to 
meet aU the religious and socifd requirements of the 
protecting oominunity ooold attain to full citizenship, 
and so avail themselves of all the rights and privi- 
leges of a native-bom.*' Foreigners'* living within 
the confines of the holy land, who failed to meet 
the above conditions labored under serious disad- 
vantages. 

■• WaBis, Joumdt of Sociology, t. 14, 602 (. 

"Ex. 23: 82; 34:12,16; Deot.7:2; Jndg. 2:2. 

"gmim, 

"mtoJ^ At. «ari^ 

"nokri. 
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Servitude, however, was by no means restricted 
to aliens conquered in battle. Through stress of 
poverty, oocasioned by drought, famine, and other 
misfortunes, sons and daughters of Hebrew par- 
entage were frequently sold into slavery as an 
escape from hunger and the alienation of the family 
domain. 

From the standpoint of the invaders the acqui- 
sition of the land of Canaan was made possible by 
the divine right of conquest.'^ Country estates 
were held by the heads of Israelitish families, such 
as Gideon and Elkanah, Saul and David, and all the 
rustic folk who make their appearance in some of 
the oldest historical narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment.^' At a later period the centralizing tendency 
of a despotically inclined monarchy had its counter- 
part in a gradual concentration of landed property 
in the hands of a privileged class of officials and 
courtiers. The rise of a luxurious court in the reign 
of Solomon and his immediate successors, together 
wifh the growth of a commercial spirit, especially 
among the wealthy classes who centred in the cities, 
proved disastrous to the lower stratum of the 
population. 

Under the pressure of hard times temporary relief 
was sought by the peasants in mortgages on their 
farm lands and houses. But loans once made are 
extremely difficult to repay. Foreclosures seem to 
have been tiie order of the day, as may be inferred 
from the extant evidence relating to the enslavement 
of insolvent debtors. 

"Judg. 11:23-24. 

" JndgM, Bunoel, and Kings. 
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The aonteness of the social problem no donbt led 
to the compilation of a considerable portion of the 
earliest Hebrew code known to ns." There oan be 
no question as to the antiquity of its contents in spite 
of the fact that the book was not published until 
some time after the reign of Solomon. One of the 
principal concerns of the legislator is with the rights 
of Hebrew slaves who had probably been sold or 
who had Bold themselves into slavery in payment of 
a debt.*" The period of service is to be limited to 
six years, and in the seventh year the slave is to 
be released from aU further obligations toward hia 
creditor. If, upon entering his master's service, he 
was the possessor of a wife,*^ his wife and children 
shall accompany him when he receives his freedom ; 
but if his lord married him to one of his female 
slaves the wife and children must remain in servi- 
tude as they are the master's property. Family 
attachments, of course, would ia many cMes furnish 
a powerful motive for a volimtary life service on the 
part of the slave, especially if his lot had been made 
all the more endurable by good treatment at the 
hands of his master. The code provides in such a 
case that the slave shall be brought by his owner 
unto the elohim'^ of the house in whose presence the 
"master shall bore bis ear through with an awl" as 
a sign of perpetual slavery.*^ 

" Ex ao"-23". 

"Ex. 21: 2 f. 
"ha'al iiMut. 

" HoDsehold gods, or Fenatu, kept and woraUppod near tite door 
of the hooae. Baentseh, Bic, 190. 
■>£z.81:«. 
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A female slave, on the other hand, is not to be 
liberated at the end of a stated interval of time.'' 
The book of the Covenant explicitly states that a 
daughter who is sold by her father as a bondwoman 
is nsnaUy married by the one making the purchase 
or by the latter 's son.^^ In no case shaU the owner 
be permitted to eeU her to a non-Israelite. If the 
woman no longer found favor in her master's eyes, 
she must be either redeemed or retained by him, 
even if he decide to take another concubine, without 
thereby curtailing any of her former marriage 
rights, including food and clothing. "Where these 
rights are withheld, no ransom is required for her 
liberation from servitude; she goes out a free 
woman.** 

The Deuteronomic legislation marks an advance 
on the law of Exodus in that the period of servitude 
is to be identically the same for boUi sexes. "If ttiy 
brother, an Hebrew man or an Hebrew woman, be 
sold unto thee, he shall serve thee six years; and 
in the seventh year thou shalt send him away free 
from thee."^° A similar extension is made to a 
female slave who prefers a lenient master to ttie 
uncertainties and possible hardships of freedom.^ 
The appropriate ceremony performed by the master 
prior to the reception of the slave into his house- 
bold corresponds in every particular to that of 
Ex 21: 6." 

"Et 21; 7-11. 

-Bz.21:S-«. 

"Ex. 21: 11. 

»J)eat.l6:ie. 

"Deut 16: 16-18. 

" For obrioiu reoaona no allnaion ii nude in tiiu connection to 
tiie honaehold goda of more aneient thnee, the word (Met (door) 
'being tlie only nirviv&L 

D^,i..ii,*^iOO^^lC 
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Slaves desiroDS of regaining their liberty after six 
years of service are to be generously dealt with; 
they are to receive a share of tiie agricultaral prod- 
uce, consisting of cattle, grain, and wine, as a safe- 
guard against oppression and hopeless poverty.** 

Laws like these appear to have been generally dis- 
regarded by the city capitalists at large. No men- 
tion is made of the release of Hebrew slaves until 
the days of Jeremiah.*® Jerusalem, as we learn 
from Qxe prophet, is again besieged by the Chal- 
deans.*<> The necessaries of life, though ample at 
first, are gradually becoming less and less from day 
to day. Every available man is pressed into the 
service. A year of release"^ is proclaimed through- 
out the city, possibly under the influence of a tem- 
porary panic, with a view to stimulate the slaves to 
greater activity and zeal in their efforts to thwart 
the purposes of Nebuchadrezzar. The Chaldeans, 
it appears, withdraw for a time with the intention 
of joining battle with Pharaoh's army approaching 
from the south. And now the wealthy urbanites 
repent the loss of their bondmen to whose release 
they had already consented, and instead of being 
given their liberty, the slaves are sent back into 
bondage. Jeremiah, in taking up the cause of the 
servile population, inveighs against Zedekiah and 
the nobility of the city for having thus violated a 
covenant made in the presence of Yahwe, their God. 
They and their fathers had been guilty of disobeying 
die merciful provisions of both Ex. 21 : 2 and Dent 

"Dent 16:I&-1S, 18. 

"Jsr. 34:8-17. 

-Jor. 34:21; 87:1-10. 
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15:1, 12; for "your fathers hearkened not nnto 
me, neither inclined their ear. ' '"^ In consequence of 
their disobedience the prophet brings this message : 
'Therefore tbas saith the Lord: Ye have not heark- 
ened nnto me, in proclaiming a release, every one 
to his brother and every man to his neighbor : behold, 
I proclaim a release for yon, saith the Lord, to the 
sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine; and I 
will make yon to be removed into all the kingdoms 
of the earth.''" The passage in Jeremiah shows 
how difficult it was to enforce the laws of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy concerning the manumission of 
slaves after six years of servile labor. 

The law of Leviticus'* prolongs the jwriod of 
servitude to the jubilee," but insists on humane 
treatment for those ia bondage. 'And if thy brother 
that dwelleth by thee grow poor, and sell himself 
to thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond- 
servant : But as an hired servant and as a sojourner 
he shaU be with thee . . Thou shalt not rule over 
him with rigor.''* Betainers and their families 
shall return to their hereditary possessions in the 
year of jubilee.'^ 

Wealthy residents of foreign extraction'* are 
likewise exhorted to leniency toward impoverished 
Israelites who had sold themselves for a debt.*" As 

"Jm.34:14. 

"Jot. 84: 17. 

•*25:3»-6S (_S, and P). 

" Fiftieth year, or 7x^ + 1 Jt»n. 

"25:89, 40«, 43. 

»'88;40i>-41. 

" gar and tofAab. 

■26:47,63, 55. 
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in the former instance, the year of jubilee ia to be 
the maximum limit of service, with this proviso, how- 
ever, that any Hebrew who is compelled to sell him- 
self into the service of a stranger"' may be redeemed 
at any time by one of his kinsmen, that is, if he be 
anable to redeem himself.** The price of redemp- 
tion, of coarse, was always a variable quantity, 
depending in the main on the length of time already 
served by the insolvent debtor. To approximate ttie 
sum required for redemption it was necessary to 
divide the original purchase-price by the number of 
years intervening between the first year of servi- 
tude and the year of jubilee, and to multiply the 
qnotient by the number of years to run between the 
redemption find the jubilee, according to a fixed scale 
of wages*' ordinarily paid to hirelings.*' The dif- 
ference between this amount and the original pur- 
chase-price represents the man's wages whilst in 
servitude. In other words, it is not the relation of 
a master to his slave that the priestly legislator has 
in view but that of a capitalist to bis hired servant. 
The debtor virtually hiree himself out to the creditor 
for a period of time varying from 1-49 years with 
the privilege of dissolving this relationship as soon 
as he succeeds, either personally or through his kins- 
man,** in refunding the value of his services for the 
years that still remain.*' 



"26! ■48-40,54. 

' The BimiuJ wage paid to a field laborer In aneieiit Bal^lonla Is 
ei^t gw of graiii, and that of a herdaman six gvr. Of. C-M-i 
2G7, 258. 

"Lev. 25:50-52; cp. 25:16, 87; 27:18. 

"jfoH, 

•BnU, B.7J., Ill; Baentech, Lev,, 429. 
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According to the law in its present form only f or- 
eignere are to be lifelong slaves. 'And thy male 
and female slaves which thou shalt have, shall be 
of the heathen that are round about you . . They 
shall be your slaves forever ; but over your brethren, 
the children of Israel, ye shall not rule one over 
another with rigor.'** 



The Babylonian slave was regarded as an object 
of so much monetary value which might be disposed 
of by the owner*^ lite any other piece of property, 
whether real or personal. In a conveyance of the 
First Dynasty a female slave and a plot of ground 
are purchased for eighty-five sheqels of silver.** 
According to a contemporary source, Abi-mara^, a 
sun-devotee, buys a woman slave and an ox for 
twenty sheqels.*" 

Apart from the meagre data relating to the money 
value of slaves in the Old Testament, the subject is 
of BufSMent importance to warrant a short digres- 
sion. The average price of a Babylonian slave in 
very early times is twenty sheqels of silver."" In 
the contracts of the First Dynasty female slaves 
average but half of this amount.'* For Assyrian 
times the usual price is thirty sheqels, with a mini- 
mum of twenty and a TnaTimTiTn of one hundred and 
thirty sheqels. The price of a female slave varies 
from two and a half to ninety sheqels. Twenty 

"86:44, «b. 

■ ig-el ardi. 

' Daiches, 89, no. Z6. 

•Ibid., 86, no. 24. 

• Cff ., 262. 

■>D«ichH, 81, 83; Foebel, 38-89. 
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sheqels ia again the average price in the Neo-Baby- 
Ionian period, with examples as low as seventeen 
and as high as eighty sheqels."' 

Though essentially a chattel and having no gene- 
alogy of his own,'^ a slave conld be admitted to the 
privileges of sonship by virtue of the rite of adop- 
tion : '* (a slave named) Mar-Ishtar, the son of Iltani 
and Nidnat-Sin, Iltani and NidnatSin have adopted. 
A^u-waqar is his brother. If Mar-Ishtar say to 
Iltani, his mother: 'Yon are not my mother,' or to 
Nidnat-Svn, his father; 'Ton are not my father,' 
then he shall be sold for money. If, however, Iltani 
and Nidnat-Sin say to Mar-Ishtar, their son: 'Ton 
are not our son,' then he shall take a portion equal 
to that of the other children of Utcmi and Nid^nat- 
8in, and he shall go free.'** 

Mar-Ishtar, it will be observed, is called the son 
of Iltani and Nidnat-Sm because he has been adopted 
into the family. That he was a slave is clear from 
the circumstance that the names of his real parents 
are not given. There is not the slightest bint in 
the document as to the underlying motive for Mar- 
Ishtar 's adoption. The desire for an heir who 
would carry on and perpetuate the family cult seems 
to be entirely absent. However, aside from the 
claims of eschatological beliefs,"" the one adopted 
was often looked upon by the adopting parents as a 
source of profit. 'Surratum together with (her) 

" EretsduDRim, E. T., The Slave Trade in ih« Time of Nabuna'id, 
66, 76 (ui onpnbliBhed thedB in the libraiy of the TJniv. of Penna.). 

"His father's name is posaed over in «ilenc«. He is entered in 
tiie slave taiet Ml $ag ward* = ardv, Baiike, op. dt, p. 19 ; D&iehes, 
70 f.; ep. Or. (^^ ittptioi' (tumumii*). 

"Meisaner, AJB^ (^Der Alte Orient), p. 87. (B.^J., p. 77.) 

"Bee above, pp. 48 f. 
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snc^ing daughter, . . fhe Shamash priesteBS 
Erishti-aya, her mother, has 'purified' and 
adopted . . . Erishti-aya has 'cleansed'"' her and 
has tamed her face**^ toward the rising ann. As 
long as her mother Erishti-aya lives, she shall sup- 
port her. When Erishti-aya dies, she shall be free."' 
She shall be independent-"* 

On the death of Erishti-aya the slave and her 
child shall be liberated as a reward for her services, 
and receive whatever property the adopting parent 
may leave."** 

Bat in the event of his disobedience the adopted 
son shall be deprived of his rights and receive 'the 
punishment of a free citizen. '«> This implies that 
the individual in question was originally the son of 
parents to whom the rights of citizenship had been 
denied. ' 

A number of these doctunents evidently have to 
do with the adoption of slaves of foreign birth. Full 
rights of citizenship could only be obtained by sub- 
mitting to a religious ceremony similar to that above 
indicated. To become a member of a Babylonian 
ffimily a foreigner mast be 'purified,' 'cleansed,' 
since he was looked upon as unclean. Beligions 
deanliness"^ is apparently the ^ne qua non of Baby- 
lonian worship. And without participation in the 

"^a-'O^UU; eg. BehoiT, Alfbah. n«6M*vrlemiin, in Biirnitga- 
heritMe d. Jcais. dkoAemie d. WUt., y. les, H. in, 10. 
"Cp. Eanie, 29, L 16. 
'eOit, M MaiBBuer, A^X., 84. 
-Banke, 28; cp. 28, L 10. 
•Ibid., 29, 1. 6. 

• Ibid., I. 13; ep. Cook, X Jf.Cff., 132, n. 2. 

* a-na Shamash u-H-H-tM^Ki-ti, Foebd, SO. 
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enlt the adopted slave can never hope to sncoeed to 
the estate of bis master. 

The endeavor to associate the above purification 
rite with the rite of circumcision has met with little 
success for want of corroborative material. The 
view that the aforementioned ceremony refers to 
the 'cleansing' of the pudenda^* is confuted by 
the Sumerian sag-ki, which is equivalent to the 
Assyrian putu^* or forehead. By cleansing the fore- 
head the usual marks of servitude are symbolically 
removed from the forehead of slaves"" precedent to 
adoption." 

How far the institution of slavery dates back in 
Babylonian history can no longer be ascertained. 
It is safe to say, however, that the order in which 
tiie ranks of the servile class were recruited corre- 
sponds in the main to the rise and development of 
slavery among the Hebrews. The largest accessions 
doubtless came through the fortunes of war. Moat 
of the captives taken in military e^editions soon 
found a place in the great building operations of 
the Babylonian Mngs."^ But the need of slaves for 
agricultural and domestic purposes was no less im- 
perative. A goodly number of such slaves was 
secured through the agency of an extensive foreign 
slave-trade.'^ Favorable conditions tending toward 

*■ p^tdasho eUetim, GUgameiJt, XII, CoL 1, 29 1. 

"b1k> pantt, 'face.' 

"So Ungnad; ep. Banks, p. 30. 

" A manamiBdon document written in the Biimeriao aeript teatifleB 
to tito cleansing of the fordiead in Qte eaae of a femak slave about 
to be libsmted. Posbel, 38-39. 

" King, op. eit., V. Ill, p. LIII. 

'CiF., 280-281; ep. Johns, ITS. 
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a natural increase of the servile popnlation would 
continue the supply necessary for the development 
of a country like Babylonia."* Bat the most import- 
ant source of slavery for our purpose is to be sought 
in nnsnccessful commercial transactions culminating 
in the enelavement of freebom citizens. 

Babylonian legislation, no leas than the Hebrew, 
is conspicuously hnmanltarian in its treatment of 
the insolvent debtor. Members of the debtor's 
honsehold who had been bound over to service in 
payment of a debt were to regain their freedom'" at 
the end of three years*^ and not after a period of six 
years, as in the book of the Covenant As an 
inferior social being the male or female slave handed 
over for debt could be sold by the creditor, the debtor 
having no canse for complaint'" On the other band, 
a female slave who has home <^dren for her master 
must be redeemed by the owner.'" At the father's 
death the maid slave and her children shall obtain 
their freedom, and "the diildren of the wife may 
not lay daim to He children of the maid-servant for 
service."^* The method of procedure is somewhat 
different in the case of a rebellioas maid-servant 
^signed to the husband of a married votary. For 
an act of insubordination against her mistress she 
may be reduced to the level of a slave-girl, bat she 
cannot he sold if she have become the mother of one 



■ Johns, A J) J)., T. m, p. i 
* durarv, ep. Heb. deror. 
" C.5., 117. 

'•iMa.,119. 

"IWd.,ll». 
"Hwper, CFt 171. 
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or more children.'' There is nothing to prevent a 
mistreas from Belling a cfaildleBs concnbine onder like 
cironmstancea.^' 

Cnatom, no doabt, required that the nmnarried 
debtor should work ofF hie own debt.'' Since volun- 
tary servitude, entered into by a married man and 
having for its aim the satisfaction of a financial or 
other obligation, would leave the wife and children 
unprovided for, it was the part of wisdom that the 
latter should help to pay the debt by a three years' 
service in order to obtain the necessaries of life and 
a home in the interval. Servitude of the above type 
was far more preferable than abject poverty and 
destitution. 

Even slavery had its advantages. The average 
slave enjoyed a remarkable degree of freedom. He 
might engage in business by agreeing to pay a fair 
percentage of his profits to the owner.'* Of course, 
he could not contract or enter into business rela- 
tions with another slave or with a freeman except 
by power of attorney empowering him to act in his 
own behalf." With wealtii thus acquired he could 
buy his freedom.*" Further, the slave had bis 
pecuUum, that is to say, he could own private prop- 
erty. Hia ownership in such property, however, 
was not absolute, as is seen from the yearly man- 
dattu, a sort of yearly due or tribute, which a slave 
was required to pay to his master.*^ 

»IWd.,J46. 

" IWd., 147. 

"Cp. Cff., 116, 256. 

" Cp. Eohler and Pdser, ^. dt, I ff., II, 6. 

" Ibid. ; ep, C^., 7. 

" JohuB, B^X.CX., 172. 

"JohaB, JJ)J)., ni, 878 tf. 
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Married slaves generally lived in a honse of their 
own. Children bom in elavery naturally belonged 
to the owner of the parents.*' But if tiie mother 
is a free woman the master is not to regard the chil- 
dren as his own. "If either a slave of the palace 
or a slave of a freeman take the daughter of a man," 
and she bear children, the owner of the slave may 
not lay claim to the children of the daughter of the 
man for service. ' *"* At the slave 's death the woman 
takes her dowry and the goods that have been 
amassed by both since the day of their marriage 
shall be equally divided between the children of the 
freebom mother and the owner of the slave. "If a 
slave of the palace or a slave of a freeman take the 
daughter of a man (gentleman) ; and if, when he 
takes her, she enter into the bouse of the slave . . . 
with the dowry of her father's house; if from the 
time that they join hands, they build a house and 
acquire property; and if later on the slave . . . die, 
the daughter of ^e man shall receive her dowry, and 
they shaU divide into two parts whatever her hus- 
band and she bad acquired from the time that they 
joined hands ; the owner of the slave shall receive 
one-half and the daughter of the man shall receive 
one-half for her children. "■" This regulation 
applies also to a dowerless woman of superior 
rank.** 

" Clay, Light on the Old Tettament from Babel, 213. 

"Boeiety in ^ammwabi't day eonueted of three elaMea: 1) 
tiio awilwn, the property omer of the upper daea (gentleman, 
patrician), 2) the muthkeytmn, or poor freeman (plebeian, retainer), 
and 8) tiie tcardum-amtiim, the male and female uaves. Cf. Harper, 

cff., p. xn. 

"Cff., 175. 
•'IWd.,lT6. 
"176 A. 
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The mushkenum of the Code is Bometiines trans- 
lated, 'retainer/ 'serf.' Members of this elass 
occupy an intermediary position between the awUum 
and the wardwn." The vicissitades of fortune were 
snch that men of the npx>er olass" were not infre- 
quently obliged to join the ranks of these depend- 
ents.'° They appear as cultivators of land held on 
the metayer system.**" In retnm for a consideration 
or rent, payable at harvest time, the landlord for- 
nishes his tenant with seed, agricultural implements, 
oxen, and other necessary supplies.*^ According to 
a contemporaneous document Amat-Shamash, a 
votary, let out, 

**Six oxen, among them two cows; an irrigator, 
Amel-Adadi; two tenders of an ox-watering ma- 
chine, his nephews; three watering-machines for 
oxen; a female servant who tended the machines; 
half a gan of land for corn-growing ; to GimUlu and 
Ilushu-bani. They shall make the yield of the field 
according to the average(f). They shall cause the 
com to grow and measure it out to Amat-Shcmiash, 
daughter of Marduk-mushaUim. In the time of 
harvest they shall measure out the com to Amat- 
Shamash."" 

A dishonest cultivator shall have his fingers cut 
off for breaking his contract*' For bad usage of 
his equipment, damages may be collected by the land- 

" Jobm, AJ^JL., 1B03, 97 ff. 

- C^., 266. 

- Ibid., 8S3. 
"IMd. 

- John*, S^X.CX., 1B6. 
• C.S-. 253. 
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lord."* If throngli any fault of the tenant "there 
be no crop in the field, they shall call that man to 
account and he ahall measure oat sixty gur of grain 
per ten gan."*^ The tenant may be degraded to the 
level of serf if he be unable to meet his obligation, 
and "they shall leave him in that field with the 
cattle. "•« 

Land in Assyrian times is seemingly in the hands 
of wealthy real estate holders ; hence the large num- 
ber of serfs, or glebae adscripti. They could be sold 
by the owner along with the land they had cultivated. 
But on the whole their lot was a tolerable one. 
"This class evidently possessed priiilegea highly 
esteemed, for their ranks were recruited from all 
classes of artisans in the towns, cooks, brewers, 
gardeners, washermen, and even scribes."*^ 

That the nearest relations had the power to 
redeem an unfortunate kinsman from servitude may 
be inferred from several Assyrian contracts.'* 

Persian law legislates against the enslavement of 
a Susian, i. e., a man of the conquering race. He is 
not to be bought or sold like a slave."" 

Slaves of Babylonian origin bonght from a for- 
eign slave dealer shall be liberated from servitude 
when brought back to their native land since it is 
illegal to sell a native slave to a foreigner. "If a 
man purchase a male or female slave of a man in a 
foreign country, and if, when he comes back to his 

••C.ff.,264, 255». 

"Ibid., 255; cp. 42 f. 

"Ibid., 256. 

" JobiiB,op. cit, 172. 

" JohM, A.DJ}. Ill, ?638. 

-J<dms,B.^X.CX., 176. 
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own land, the (fonner) owner of the male or female 
slave recognize his male or female slave — if the male 
or female slave be a native of the land, he shall grant 
them their freedom without money."*** But slaves 
of foreign extraction may be sold to a foreigner, 
and then repurchased by a Babylonian, provided 
they had not escaped from their owners. If on their 
return to Babylonia these were recognized by their 
former owner, "the purchaser shall declare before 
god the money which be paid (for them), and the 
owner of the male or female slave shall give to the 
merchant the money which be paid out, and he (the 
owner) shall receive into bis care his male or female 
slave.*"" 



Among the Arabs slaves are commonly treated 
as merchandise. In MuJiammadan jurisprudence 
animals and slaves belong in the same category.***' 

While thus stigmatized as social inferiors, mem- 
bers of the servile class who had been adopted into 
Arabian families or clans were not onder a legal 
incapacity to inherit the property of their adoptive 
parents. The rite of adoption*" produced all the 
legal effects of natural paternity, and vested in the 
one adopted precisely the same rights and privileges 
as a legitimate son. There ia evidence to show that 
captives of war*"* were adopted without hesitation 
in pagan Arabia for the purpose of adding to the 

"•Harpw, CM; 280. 

« Ibid., 281. 

"* Cp. Hnghca, DieUonmTf of Itlam, nnder ' ' Slaverj. ' ' 

'^tabatma. 
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numerical Btrength of the conquering tribe.***" Men 
of valor wonld naturally prove most desirable addi- 
tions. Thus 'Antara, the son of an Abyssinian 
slave-girl, is incorporated by adoption into a gronp 
of alien blood upon giving proof of especial 
prowess.'" The adoption of Zait^*" by Muliammad 
is thoroughly in keeping with pre-Islamic eostom. 
It was only when the prophet wished to marry 
Zavnah, the wife of his adopted slave,'"" that a dis- 
tinction was drawn between an adopted son and a 
son proper. 'God has not made for any man two 
hearts. In like manner he has neither converted 
your wives whom ye have divorced into your real 
mothers, nor your adopted sons"* into real sons. 
That is what ye speak with your mouths, but God 
speaks the truth and he guides to the (right) path. 
Call them by their (real) fathers* names; that is 
more just in God's sight; but if ye know not their 
fathers, then they are your bretiiren in the faith 
and your clients."*" That no such distinction 
existed before Islam is seen from the fact that 
"emancipated slaves appear in the genealogical lists 
without any note of explanation, just as if they had 
been pure Arabs. Dhdkwan, for example, who is 
entered as son of Umayya, and whom the Umayyads 
themselves always called the son of Umayya, in 

MOoldailiw, op. eit, HI, 138. 

■"ZifwMp, 52; ep. Jakob, Stvdim in arahvehen Diehter^, III, 138. 

*■ a captive of war, 

"ZoW. 

"da'j: "One who makes a daira in respect of relationahip; L e., 
one who daimi as his father a person who is not his father ... or 
one who is claimed as a soa b^ a person who is not his father; an 
adopted son;" cf. Ijuie't Lexioofi. 

>" 8m» 33 : 4-B. 
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Spite of Muhammad's new law, was really, as the 
genealogist Daghfal onoe reminded the ffalif^" 
Mu'awif/a, the slave who used to lead Umayya by 
the band in his blind old age.'"" 

The rite of circnmcision, which may be designated 
as the precnrsor and twin-sister of adoption, was 
likewise enrrent among the pagan Arabs."' Aocord- 
ingly, no special legislative act is required for its 
continiianoe in Islam, circumcision being inonmbent 
on all good Muslims as a part of the 8wma."* For 
a full discussion of the ceremonies attendant upon 
the circnmcision of a mut^ahir^^'^ or Muslim boy of 
to-day,"' the reader is referred to Lane, The Modern 
Egyptians, vol. 11, 244 ft. 

The institution of slavery in Arabia is intimately 
associated with warfare. A passage in the Qur'an 
contains the following: 'O prophet, verily we make 
lawful for thee wives to whom thou hast given their 
gift (dowry), and what thy right hand possesses'*^ 

"' ' Gkliph. ' 

"* A Jewidi treatiM {MekUta) of the aeeond Mntory itetM that tH 
Ar&ln were circnmeiBed. The Abyesiiiiaiis of pre-IaUmie times 
beeeme seqa&inled with the rite throngh the influence of aonthen 
Arabia. CirenmeiBlon was also known to the Edomitea, Uoabitee, 
Ammonitee, and Phoeniciaiia. Cf. Benzinger, op. cit., 119 ff. 

"'enetom, e. g., a praetiee which is observed by reason of the 
prophet's own example. Cf. Uoir, Th« lAfe of Mi^oiMt, ISG, n. 1; 
ep. Doughty, op. dt., I, 318. 

"act part of the fifth form of tahara: one who purifies or 
eleanaee bimaelf; cp. mutaUor, one who is freed from impurity 
(H. pass. part). 

'"For a deecriptaon of the 'nomad children's dremndidan feasts' 
(musoyyin) compare Donghtj, op. dt I, 340-.342. 

■" ma naiakat aymanvikum, a term generalljr used for staves. This 
expression also oceors wben male slaTos are referred to; ef. Bur* 
4:40; 16:73; 24:33,57; 30: 87, ete. 
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out of the booty God hath granted thee.'"* And 
again: 'When ye meet the onbelieverB, then strike 
off their heads until ye have massacred them, and 
lay (the remainder) in fetters. And subsequently 
permit the latter either to go free or to be ramomed 
nntil the war shall have laid down its burdens."" 

The mention of negro slaves in old Arabian 
poetry*'"' at once suggests a second method by which 
the ranks of the servile population were further 
recruited. Probably these Africans had been trans- 
ported to Arabia by men engaged in the slavij- 
trade.'^* Of the captives taken by the ancient Arabs 
in their numerous plundering excursions and inter- 
tribal wars, many found their way to the slave- 
markets of Mecca and Medina, Taima and ^aibar, 
where they could be sold into foreign slavery.^" 
In the early stages of Islam, however, it was con- 
sidered unlawful to treat Muslim women as cap- 
tives.^*' But with the accession of Mu'awiya the 
older custom again prevailed."* 

The practice of cohabiting with female captives, 
both married and single, constitutes a third factor 
in the history of slavery among the Arabs. ' ' Unlaw- 
ful for you are married women,"*' save such as your 

■"Sura 33: 49; cp. Kmnbers 31: 9. 

'"Sura 47: 4-5. 

™ Mvi' aUaqat, 

■"Jakob, op. «iL, III, 137; cp. Dou^tj, op. dt, I, 247, S53; 
n, 165-168. 

" Kin$Mf, 88, 299. 

"GoldzihOT, op. cit, I, 126, n. 1. 

* XijwMp, 89, n. 2. 

'^ mvihtana, 'honorable women,' L e., free Arab women of mar- 
riageable age legalljr married ta Arabs of equal rank. 
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right hands possess. "^" According to the com- 
mentatora*" women captives may be cohabited with, 
'even though their hnsbands be still alive.*"" The 
children of female captives of foreign birth would 
ordinarily join the rants of the slave popnlation, 
unless they had been raised to the status of son- 
ship by a formal acknowledgment on the part of 
their respective parents. 

Enslavement for debt is practically unknown in 
the life of a nomadic people. There is no evidence 
of its existence amoi^ the nrbanites of ancient 
Arabia. But with the growth of a commercial 
atmosphere, as in the days of Islam, the debtor may 
be compelled to work off his debt.*** 

The legislation of Mufyimmad is remarkably 
lenient toward the insolvent debtor. "If there be 
any (debtor), under a difficulty (of paying his debt), 
let (his creditor) wait till it be easy"" (for him to 
do it) ; bat if ye remit it as alms, it will be better 
for you.'"" In order to safeguard the rights of 
both parties to a contract, the amount of the loan 

-Snr. 4:88. 

"Al-JaUaan. 

'"Feonale slaves eaptored BimiiltajiMnulf witii their htubands are 
prohilnted to the followers of Abu ffanifa; el. Boberts, op. dt., 13, 
11.3. 

"iMe, op. cit., I, 132; 246/. In his book of tmveU (I, 345) 
Doughty remarks that "Lf anj villager has entrusted beasts to a 
aomad to graze with his own cattle, and they are reaved hj the 
tribe's enainiea, tiie villager will demand his own, and scnrvilj attaoh 
the BeduMty, aa his debtor, if he may take him again in his village: 
but the Bedwoy, whose law does not bind him to such restriettons, 
will beware, and no more adventure thither." Cp. 11, 3S7-3S8. 

"•Ibid., I, 4«B. 

'"Sara 8:280. 
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must be carefully committed to writiBg in the pres- 
ence of two fellow-Muslims, or a man and two women. 
'If ye matually engage in a debt for a stated time, 
then write it down, and let a scribe write it down 
between you faithfolly; . . and call two (male) wit- 
neaaes ; and if there be not two men, then a man 
and two women, from those whom he (the debtor) 
diooses for witnesses, so that if one of the two shonld 
err, the second of the two may remind the other ; . . . 
and do not tire of writing it,'"' be it small or great, 
with its time of payment ''" According to the 
Hedaya the insolvent debtor may be imprisoned; 
bnt if he establish his insolvency, the jndge shall 
declare him free.*'* 

When a slave-girl becomes a mother by her owner, 
she is entitled to special consideration. Muhammad 
is quoted by the traditionalists as saying that 'a 
slave-girl who has a child by her master is to be 
free at his death.' Upon giving birth to a son, the 
master will frequently emancipate his concubine at 
once, and make her his wife, in accordance with a 
precedent established by the prophet after he had 
been presented with a son by his Coptic slave 
woman.^'" Henceforth she coold neither be sold in 
the market nor ransomed by her people, and her 
offspring would be both free and legitimate. 

Kindness to slaves is an act of piety which is 
highly commended. 'Serve God, and do not asso- 
ciate aught with him; and show kindness to yonr 

"e. g., a detailed aeeoont of the debt. 



" Cfaarlea fi&milton, The Eedaya,* 632. 
"Matj. 
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parents, and to kindred . . . and to those whom 
your right hands possess, for God loves not him 
who is arrogant and proud. '^" "Weiilthy Mnslims 
shall not refuse to share the good things of life with 
the slave memhers of the household. 'God has pre- 
ferred some of you above others in providing for 
yon; but those who have been preferred will not 
give of their provisions to those whom their right 
hands possess that they may share equally therein. 
Will they thus deny the favors of Godt"'' In a 
memorable speech delivered in the valley of Mlna in 
the presence of a vast crowd of pilgrims the prophet 
continues: "And your slaves! See that ye feed them 
with such food as ye eat yourselves ; and clothe them 
with tlie stuff ye wear. And if they commit a fault 
which ye are not inclined to forgive, then sell them, 
for they are the servants of the Lord, and are not 
to be tormented."^'" A man who is cruel to his 
slave 'wUl not enter paradise.* 

The condition of slaves in modem Arabia is nearly 
always tolerable and often happy: "bred up as poor 
brothers of the sons of the household, they are a 
manner of God's wards of the pious Muhammadan 
hoQseholder, who is 'atitmy,^'* . . . and ahuy, 'my 
father.' Slave-holding among them is harsher in 
tiie mixed Holy Cities (where is the churlish mili- 
tary obedience and Turkish violence, and where some 
poorer citizens make merchandise of their slaves' 
labor).'"" 

"•Boia4:40. 

" Uuir, op. cit, 458. 

*" ' my uncle. ' 

'- Doughty, I, 564. 
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HandicraftB being below the dignity of the Arab, 
it devolves upon the karim and the slaves to look 
after the economic needs of a nomadic conunanlty.''^ 
That even the Medinese townsmen of 'Umar's day 
had not attained to any thing like skill in snoh 
employments is evidenced by the fact that a Persian 
slave conld be called upon to act in the capacity of 
a carpenter, painter, and smith^*' simnltaneonaly. 

The slave, if a person of good habits and some 
skill, might oltimately hope to redeem his bond and 
purchase his freedom, as he was often permitted to 
keep his earnings, only paying a tribute to his mas- 
ter in the meantime.'*" The kitaba, writing, or docu- 
ment of freedom, shall be granted to slaves in return 
for an amount stipulated in the bond. "And such 
of those whom your right hands possess as crave a 
writing, write it out for them,'** if ye know any 
good in them, and give them of the wealth of God 
which he has given you.'"** Under this form of 
emancipation the slave is liberated upon payment of 
a future pecuniary compensation. 

A second form of future emancipation, called 
tadbir,^*' is a verbal declaration of freedom made 
to a slave in the presence of two witnesses, which 
is to take effect on the occasion of the owner's 

■"Jakob, op. dL, 138, 181. 

"Kinthlp, 118. 

""'The fllkve in tbia com is exiled mvJeatab snd ilao rnvJeattb; 
and so is the maater, the act bemg mutoal , . , Bat Qie lawyen 
in the preeent daj call the slave mukatah onl;; and the maater, 
muikatib." lone 'a Lexicon. 

'■Sura 34:33. 

" Ut, airanganent, diepodtioD, plan. 
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death. "Thou art free at my death," or "tiiouart 
a mttdabhir" is Bofficient to establish a legal claim 
for freedom apon the decease of the master, the 
heirs having no power to seize the slave, nor any 
children bom to him in the interval'*^ 

Immediate emancipation,**" as has been seen, might 
be granted to a slave gratnitously for special serv- 
ices rendered on the battlefield or in some domestic 
or other capacity. If a Muslim Bay to his slave: 
"Thou art free, "or "Thou art mw'iog/' or "Thou 
art consecrated to Qod," the slave becomes a free 
man. 

Further, complete emancipation may be conferred 
on a female alave^** for giving birtti to a son who 
is claimed and acknowledged by the master as his 
own. "When thus recognized tiie offspring^"" is free 
also. 

Finally, the manmnission of slaves is the legal 
penalty for breaking the fast of Bama^an, for a rash 
oath, etc. 

Special blessings are attached to the manumission 
of slaves. "When asked what act would take a man 
to paradise Muhammad said: "Free a slave, or 
assist one in redeeming a bond of slavery." The 
same authority is credited with the following: 
"Whosoever frees a slave who is a Muslim, Qod will 
redeem every member of his body, limb for limb, 

" If B nuw '■ properly eonnata of tiiree fllaves, he can oalj diqww 
of one in tiiia waj — two-thirds mvat go to Uie heirs. Cp. HaeDoiuJd, 
Jh« Emaneipation of Stavei Under VwUm Law. In American 
MontlUy Bevievj of Beviemt, March, 1000. 

"■ ' ataq, lit, power. 

"ummu'l-uxilad, 'the mother of offspring.' 

'^ItHlad, lit., 'the offspring'! daim.' 
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from hell fire." It is asserted on the strength of 
tradition that the prophet emancipated sixty-three 
slaves himself.^" A modem Arabian slave-holder 
will sometimes liberate his slaves after a few years, 
that is, "if their house-lord fears ^Hah; and then 
he sends them not away empty; but in Upland 
Arabia (where only substantial persons are slave- 
holders) the good man will marry out his freed ser- 
vants, male and female, endowing them with some- 
what of his own substance, whe^er camels or palm- 
stems.*"" 

It is not impossible that Mufyimmad was slightly 
acquainted with the slave laws of the Old Testa- 
ment."" But while the Old Testament chiefly con- 
cerns itself with the manmnission of enslaved 
Hebrew debtors, the legislator of Islam speaks of 
the emancipation of aU slaves regardless of nation- 
ality."* Slavery, however, was too closely inter- 
woven with the economic life of the Arabs to be set 
aside by the Mu^ammadan lawgiver. The institn- 
tion, although recognized in the Qur'an, is put on a 
more humane basis than in the 'Times of Igno- 
rance,' kindness to slaves being enjoined as a 
religions obligation. 

'"Ednard Sacliau, MvlyMnmadanttehet BsoM naeh Sohafi'ititeher 
Lthre (1897), p. 131. 
'■Donghtj', I, 554; cp. II, 140. 

"■Ex. 21:2ff.; I>eut.l5:12; Jer. 34: 15, 17; £Eek.46:17. 
""B. Huberts, op. cit., p. 47, 
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CHAPTER VI 



The taking of interest by the impatient creditor* 
greatly augmented the number of those reduced to 
a servile condition. An attempt is made in the 
earliest legislation to remedy the evil by tiie prohi- 
bition of interest on money loaned to an impov- 
erished Israelite. "If thou lend money to any of 
my people with thee that is poor, that shalt not be 
to him as a creditor."^ The loans contemplated in 
the present law are primarily intended for the relief 
of destitation brought abont by misfortnne, or debt, 
and not for the development of industry. Lending 
to the poor thus partakes of the nature of a charity. 
This is further borne out by a passage in Leviticus. 
'And if Hhy brother grow poor, . . thon shalt relieve 
him. Take thou of him no interest^ or increase* 
but fear thy Ood, that thy brother may live with' 
thee. (Thy money thou shalt not give him for inter- 
est; and for increase thou shalt not give him thy 
victuals.) I am the Lord your Ood which brought 
yon forth out of the land of Egypt, to give you the 
land of Canaan, and to be your Ood." To exact 
interest on loans made to the unfortunate and destl* 
tate would only increase the borrower's distress; 
and to do so was felt to be especially reprehensible 

*Ex. 22:25. 
'nethek. 
•(orHt. 
*2S:SS-38. 
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for the reaaon that it wotild be taking advantage of 
a neighbor's need. The law of Exodas has its 
analogy in Denteronomy where the prohibition of 
interest on money is extended to victaalB and goods 
in general. *Thon shalt not make thy brother* g^ve 
interest, interest of money, interest of victnals, 
interest of anything which is subject to interest." 
Bnt to a foreigner* 'thon mayest lend npon inter- 
est.* From the standpoint of Denteronomy there 
is nothing inherently wrong in such a limitation. 
Aliens temporarily or even permanently locating on 
Israelitish soil for the pnrpose of gaining a liveli- 
hood, who fail to identify themselves with the com- 
munity in which they live, cannot claim the rights 
and privileges of a fnll-fledged citizen. Their own 
laws, moreover, did not prohibit 'usury.' This, of 
oonrse, would naturally suggest their exclusion from 
the benefits of certain phases of Israelitish legisla- 
tion, which, by the way, could only have originated 
in a non-commercial atmosphere. 

According to Ezekiel a truly pious man is one who 
'lendeth not at interest,'" nor taketh any increase.*** 
To demand interest of any sort is denounced as a 
form of extortion. "Thou hast taken interest and 
increase, and thou hast greedily gained of thy 
neighbor's by extortion, and hast forgotten me, saith 
tiie Lord.'**^ It is evident that such an estimate 

* brother-lBraelito. 
' Deut 23 : IB. 
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argaes a comparatively nndeveloped state of Hebrew 
commerce and finance in the pre-exilio period, which 
the prophet has in mind. The same attitude reap- 
pears in one of the later psalms. Only those are 
qualified to dwell on Zion,^' who have not loaned ont 
their money on interest.'* Property acquired at the 
expense of a poor borrower lacks stability. "He 
that increaseth his substance by interest and 
increase shall gather It for bim that will pity the 
poor.'"" 

The Hebrew verb 'nashak' signifies * to bite.* It 
is thus used of a snake concealed by the wayside ;>• 
of the fiery serpents in the wilderness ;" and of ser- 
pents in general.'' The verb is also applied to 
false prophets "that bite with their teeth and cry. 
Peace ; and against him that putteth not into their 
months they even prepare a sacred war" by 
resorting to a kind of sympathetic magic.*^ 

A literal translation of Deuteronomy 23 : 20 would 
therefore read to the following effect: "then shalt 
not make thy brother bite oif, a biting^ of silver, 
a biting of victnals, even a biting of anything off 
which one biteth."'' The primary meaning of the 
noun seems to be something 'bitten off* from the 
principal. Neshek, then, denotes any amount over 

" i. e., JemnkBH. 

"Pfc 16:6. 

" ProT. 28 : 8. 

»Oai. 49:17. 

"Num. 81:6, 8 f. 

"Am. 5:I«; Jer. 8:17; Eed«^ 10 : 8, 11 ; Prar. 23:32. 

»U)e.3:S. 

■^Driver, Z>«itt., 206. 
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and above that of the original loan nsaally retained 
by the creditor. 

Divergent opinions are held as to the precise 
meaning of neshek and tarhit. The passages jnst 
cited do not sharply differentiate between these two 
terms.'' Lambert would hold that neshek more 
specifically applies to nsnry'* in contradiBtinction to 
tarhit, or interest."* This distinction breaks down, 
however, in the light of snch passages as Lev. 
25 : 36 f., and Dent. 28 : 20, where neshek may also 
be equated with interest.*" There is every reason 
to bdieve that neshek designates interest on money 
as over against the increase,** or additional amount 
to be paid by the borrower on the original loan 
consisting of the produce of the land.*^ 



Records of loans occur with great frequency in 
the literary remains of Babylonia. Both money and 
grain were advanced, for the most part, to meet tem- 
porary embarrassment.*^ In their distress many of 
the smaller farmers borrowed of the temple store- 
house grain at seed-time, or money to meet the 
expense of harvest labor. 

"Lev. 28:36; Eiek. 18: 9, 13, 17; 22: 12; Ptot. 28:8. 

"eiorbitwit intoreet. 

**B9Vue de* Etude* JiUvei, XXXVI (1898), 204. 

"BBsntBch, Ex., 202. "TJirarj," mtb Driver, "ia not oMd in 
the Old Testameub ia the modem hdh of the term, of exorUtant 
Intereet, but (in aecordftuce with its general usage in old English) 
of interest generally (whether reasonable or exorbitant)." 

" tarbit. 

"Lev. 25:38 f.; Dent. 23:20. Cf. Baentsch, 428; Nowadt, H.J., 
I, 354; Frankeuberg, in SX^.T., Prov., 153. 

"Gp. Meissner, B.AJ'., 21 (no. 8), 24 (nos. 14-16), 26 (not. 19-20), 
87 (no. 22), 23 (no. 24). 
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The amount advanced might be of tiie nature of 
an accommodation or sabject to a given rate of 
interest 

As a role where no interest is charged it is 
expressly stated: 'Two and a half sheqels (and) 
sixteen she of silver as a loan without interest and 
fonr hundred and eighty qa of grain as a loan with- 
oat interest Sin-putra, the son of Pate has borrowed 
from Amat-Shamash, daughter of Aggananu. At 
harvest-time he shall restore the loan without iater- 
est; in the gate of Aggananu he shall weigh the 
silver and measure out the grain.'" 

Of the numerous expressions at the disposal of 
creditors waiving claim to the usual interest, it will 
suffice to note the following : mash^u-tug, mash-bi- 
nu-tug, mash-mt-ba-tug'^ or ^r-nu-tug, 'it {the loan) 
shall bear no interest ''^ 

The technical term for interest is mash = ^ptu ^ 
increase. ffar = ^biiUu, in the sense of interest, 
also occurs in a few passages of the earlier period." 
In later documents, however, it generally signifies 
'interest.' Among the Assyrians ^ubidlu and rubu 
are used interchangeably."* 

The rate of interest varied in accordance with 
each locality : ki-bi ib-aP*-shu, ' it shall bear interest 

» HeiMDOT, AUbab. JI«Af, A.O., YU, 1, 16 ; ep. CU7, B.S., BeiiM A, 
V. Vin, pt. I, TaUet 93, 1. 8: tfia ta ^ubuBu i-na-4id-din, "he iluOl 
pAj without interut." Sixth jetx of CambjaM. 

" Cp. PMbel, op. eit., p. 42. 

" Hnber, Die altbab. DarieAnttexte, 191 (In SUpreeM Attnivertary 
Voluiae), 

"Ujbrmaii, Swatfrian AdmiitiMtrat^e DoeummOt from tA« Beeond 
DyiMUty of Ur (2304-2188 B. C), Sariea A, v. lU, pt. I, 62-63. 

■Johna, AJ>J>., HI, 27. 

**oI, "to bear laterMt;" al-ma = Tabv; Hvber, op. dk, 192. 
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according to its place."' But it is quite obvious 
that the casiomary rates obtaining at a given locality 
could be easily set aeide by the individnal in the 
most arbitrary manner, as will appear presently. 

On money-loans an average rate of twenty per 
cent, is charged, the formula being: mash five gin 
one gin-ta, 'the interest upon five sheqels shall be 
one sheqeL'*^ The rate charged in another early 
document from Nippnr is twenty five per cent ' The 
interest upon four sheqels shall be one sheqel ; in the 
montii 8hig-ga it shall be paid.**^ Twenty five per 
cent was the usual rate required by the Assyrians." 
The Assyrian rate of interest, however, might vary 
from 12y2-66^ per cent." 

Loans of grain and other cereals are usually sub- 
ject to thirty-three and a third per cent : mask one 
gtir one hundred (qa) ta, 'the interest upon one 
gur*" shall be one hundred qa.'*^ As a variant to 
this formula we have, 'on the day that he repays 
sixty ga, he shall pay twenty qa interest.'*" 

Singularly enough there is no fixed rate of inter- 
est for mixed loans. In one instance where both 
money and grain are borrowed the rate is thirty- 
three and a third per cent, on the entire loan, while 
in another the money is subject to the usual rate for 

'tlM-ba-ti; cp. Johiu, B.ilX.CX., 250. 

" Ujiuiiuui, op. cit, 61. 

"Hnber, 193. 

"Johns, AJ>J}., in, 23, 60-63, 65, 62, 66, 68. 

-IWa. 43 (1254%), « (33"^%), 72 (■W^fc), 71 (8flJ59&). 

•300 qa. 

"Hnber.lH. 

" Ilnd., 192. 
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silver*" and the grain to an increment of thirty-three 
and a third per cent.** 

It is evident that in an agricultaral commnnity 
loans conld not always he repaid in kind. To 
obviate the difficulty grain was often accepted as 
legal tender in accordance with a fixed ratio between 
silver and com. 'If he (the debtor) have not the 
money to retam, he shall give to the merdiant (grain 
or) sesame, at their market value, for the loan which 
he took from the merchant and ita interest,*" accord- 
ing to the scale fixed by the king.'*" In a deed of 
loan from ancient Babylonia, one gur is set down as 
the equivalent of one and a third sheqels.*^ Accord- 
mg to another docmnent four hundred and eighty 
qa are equal to one sheqel.** 

Special provision is made for the farmer whose 
produce had been destroyed by excessive floods or 
throngh drought. The date fixed for repayment is 
changed and the interest abated for the current year. 
"If a man owe a debt and Adad*'* inundate his field 
and carry away the produce, or, through lack of 
water, grain have not grown in the field, in that year 
he shall not make any retnm of grain to the credi- 
tor, he shall alter his contract-tablet and he shall 
not pay the interest for that year."** 

•'Huber,217. 

* #(-(b-l>-«hii. 
- C^., 51. 

« Hnber, 194. 
*Ilrid.,193. 

* the Btorm god. 
•'C.5'.,48. 
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There are not a few examples of loans whidi are 
really nothing more than advances of money or other 
commodities to persons temporarily embarrassed. 
For loans of this class no interest is charged, pro- 
vided the principal be returned on or before a cer- 
tain date"' stipulated in the contract : 'three sheqels 
of silver — interest it shall not bear. After harvest 
interest shall be paid.'"' So again^ A borrows 
'fonrteen and a half sheqels of silver. In the month 
of She-kin-kud" it shall be weighed and retnmed. 
If it is not repaid (by then), double"* the amount 
must be paid.'"" A similar penalty is imposed in 
the Persian period in case of default. "Sixty gw 
of dates, due from Itti-BeUdbnu . . to Bel-nadin- 
shumu, son of Murashu. In the month of Kislev"* 
of the twenty second year"^ of King Artazerzes he 
shall deliver (give) the dates, that is to say, sixty 
gur, in Susa, according to the measure of one pi one 
ga."^ If at that time he shall not have delivered 
the dates, L e., sixty ffur, he shall give one hundred 
and twenty gur of dates at the canal Kabaru in the 
month of Shebat of the twenty second year.""* 

To exact interest on loans of accommodation was 
evidently regarded as a penalty for nonf ulfilment of 
the contract and as a species of insnrance against 

•■ (1) a deflnite Konth (.Bhtg-ga, QK^^tM, Bliu-iul), 

(2) * deflnito day (New Tettr). Hnber, E03. 
•IWd.,198. 
" the month of hairevt 
** tab ^ than* = to dooUe, to pay Interut. 
"HDbeT.SOZ. 
"JCitHmw. 
••442B.a 
"87 qa. 
" BS.. Series A, t. IX, 33. 
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the loss of capital from negligence or incompetency. 
AccorcUi^ to Assyrian law 'interest shall accrue at 
twenty five per cent'" for non-payment at the time 
specified.*^ Other rates were thirty-three and a 
third and one hundred per cent.,"' thus showing that 
the rate of interest in such cases was far from con- 
stant. Prom twenty*" to one hundred and twenty** 
days were allowed as the period of grace during 
which no interest was charged."" 

It will be borne in mind that in loans of this char- 
acter the money was not lent as an investment to 
bear interest"" but merely as a charitable act toward 
a person in need. The interest charged was a 
deterrent penalty to insure prompt payment. 

However, we do not mean to imply that money- 
lending proper did not exist. As a matter of fact 
an exorbitant rate of interest ia frequency exacted 
by the avarieions money-lender. 

Before passing on, a word remains to be added 
with regard to the Babylonian method of calculating 

"ana rebvtitKu irabhi, "it aluUl inereaw to a quarter of itMlf." 
Johnc, AJ)J)., V. ni, 23. 

"Ibid., 47 (no. 14), 87 (no. 45), 71 (no. B2). 

-Ibid., M (no. 43), 49 (no. 17), 68 (no. 31). 

" The period of grace given in two earlier contraete ie fifteen and 
nxtj days reepeetiTely. Ueinner, BJiJP., 24 (no. 15), 2e (no. 20). 
In one caM it ia five daja. Johns, S.JX.CX., 253. 

"A period of ten months is named in an andent contract from 
NijitpnT. Enber, ISG b. 

"Johns, AJDJ)., Ill, 48 (no. 16), 47 (no. IS), 40 (no. 11), 61 
(no. 36), 44 (no. 8),4E. 

" ' ' That was done in quite another way. The lender cutned into 
Tdataonihip with an agent to whom he furnished eapitftl and who 
tiaded with the monej and repaid it with Interest. ' ' Johns, 
B.JX.CX., 251. Compare Uyhrman, op. dt., p. S7. (Plate «, 
no. 13.) 
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interest. From the data at onr ^posal it appears 
that interest was reckoned by the month, and not by 
the year. Thns in the early period interest is stipu- 
lated for on money-loans at the rate of ten and 
twenty per cent, per month respectively.'' Grain 
rates are still higher, thirty-three and a third per 
cent, being required for each month. Numerous 
examples might be adduced to prove that interest, 
nnless otherwise stated, was also placed on a 
monthly basis by &e Assyrians. It will be well to 
cite the foUowing: 'five sheqels per month on foor 
minas,'* two sheqels per mina per month," four 
sheqels per mina per month,'^ four sheqels per 
month on a half mina,'^ one mina five sheqels per 
month on five and a half minas. "' 

Wbile the rate of interest is considerably lower 
in late Babylonian times, the method of computation 
seems to have remained: 'Monthly upon one mina, 
one sheqel of silver shall increase."* 

That the lending of money and victuals at an exor- 
bitant rate of interest was a widespread practice in 
the -pTe-Mufyammadan buainesB world is attested by 
a few poetic fragments of the ancient Arabs. The 
dwellers of the desert who came to the cities on busi- 

■ Euber, IBS, 197, 218. 
" 25% per wuHun. 

" 40% per annum. 

■ 80% per wunun. 
" 160% per annum. 

" 200% p«r annom. Johna, A.DJ)., HI, SS. 

"i. e., 5^ or 20% per annum. Cf. Cla7, £.£., t. YIII, pt I, 30; 
q>. Pinches, op. dt., 444, 461; Ziemer, B^., t. in, 44fl; KoUer 
and Peiser, IV, 63. 
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ness were often thrown into great atraits by the 
avaricioQS money-changers. Great joy is expressed 
by the man who is able to outwit and foil his credi- 
tor. 'But I promised an enormous gain; thereupon 
he tamed aronnd without knowing that he mnst 
needs lose all through the transaction. And he took 
a sheet of paper^* and looking at his witnesses he 
counted oat with both hands how much of my money 
would be necessary for biin to receive at the expira- 
tion of the time fixed for payment; bat I believe 
that we shall not see each other again for many 
years I"* The outcome of such transactions was 
that the lender seldom obtained all he had bargained 
for. 'Day and night I continue to put him off till 
he finally becomes so wearied that he accounts him- 
self fortunate to receive a portion of the debt with- 
out further gain.'^^ Although originally a keen 
trader himself, Muhammad's sense of justice soon 
rebelled against the extortionate business methods 
of those quasi-brokers, as evidenced by the Qur'anic 
prohibition of oaury. "Those who devour usury" 
shall arise in the Last Day only as he ariseth whom 
Satan has infected by his touch ; and that is because 
they say, 'selling is only like usury,' but God has 

" on which the debt was recorded. 

"Niildeke, Beitrdge evr PoeMe iw oltm Arabw, 190, ISO. 

" Ibid., 191. 

"Stba, 'incraaw,* from Uie verb raha, 'to InereaH, to grow.' 
Compve marUt (Lev. S5: 37) ; tarUt (Lev. 25: 36; Eeek. 18: 8, 13, 
17; Pro*. 28:6), and talmudic rib&it. Oeaeniua, Bandworterbwih 
(1905), p. 41S. Auording to the Qwr'att, riba rafera to a apeclM of 
tftle {Verkaufiwwihar), and not to a loan-obligation. That the term 
was gnbaequentlj transferred to the latter is ascribed U> foreign 
influence. So Cohn in his mODOgraph, Der WMcher in Koran, Hadith 
imdFiqk (1903), 5, 22 f. 
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made selling lawful and nsniy nnlawf nl ; and who- 
soever receiveth this admonition from hia Lord and 
abstaineth from it, shall have pardon for the past 
and his lot shall be with God. But those who return 
to nsary shall be given over to the Fire, — therein to 
abide forever. "^ The rate demanded by the creditor 
mnst have been exceedingly high. 'O ye who 
believe, devour not usury doubly doubled, font fear 
God! — And what ye put out upon riba" tiiat it may 
increase with the wealth of men, it shall not increase 
with Ood; but what ye pat oat in alms,'** desiring 
the face of God — these shall gain double. "^^ It will 
be seen from the context that usury and almsgiving 
stand in dose relation to each other. To quote 
another passage: "God shall blot out usury, but 
shall make almsgiving profitable for Gt>d loves not 
any sinful misbeliever."^^ Obviously these trans- 
actions chiefly affected the poorer classes of Islam, 
and thus it becomes intelligible why almsgiving is 
enjoined as one of the highest virtues. The more 
prosperous members of the new community" are 
not to exact interest from the unfortunate and pov- 
erty-stricken converts of Al-Islam. But to combat 
the evils of money-dianging and the Arab's insati- 
able desire of gain was no easy task. Tradition," 

"Bur. 2:276-277. 

" Zaka (Rob. ."Qf, Atwn. ^y^, Aa^riaataku,'tol»:piae,trt«'), 
HL, 'purity,' or a poiHon of one's BuliBtoiiee given in ordei to 
purify tlia Temsinder. The tenn oeeois Again in Bnr. 2; 277. 

*<BiiT.8:125; 30: 3S. 

"But. 2: 277. 

"It is noteworthy that the Qw-'onw pungei dted (ezeopt 80: 38} 
belong to the Hedineae period. 

-Bv^ari, IV, 28. 
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for instance, relates that the prophet condnded his 
last revelation b^ adding: 'O ye who believe, remit 
the balance of usury, if ye be believers ! '*> Other 
sayings attributed to Muhammad are as follows: 
"Verily the wealth that is gained in usury, although 
it be great, is of small advantage. — Cursed be the 
taker of usury, the giver of usury, the writer of 
usury, and the witness of usury, for they are all 
equaL"" 

According to Mul^mmadan law it is Ulegal to 
give or receive interest of any kind for a loan or on 
account of credit, and to exchange one object for 
another of the same species'" differing in quantity. 
Riba, as defined in Hamilton's Hedaya,*' is "an 
excess in one of two homogeneous artides opposed 
to each other in a contract of exchange, and in which 
such excess is stipulated as an obligatory condition 
on one of the parties,'* without offering an equiva- 
lent in return. The sale, therefore, of two hetero- 
geneous articles'' does not constitute usury, since 
the usnriousness of an excess is by rate united with 
species. Ash-Shafi'i^ following a sixfold division" 

"8iii'.2:27B. 

" HaglMg, vp. (At., p. 6G6. 

"'Oold for gold, direr for ailTer, irfaekt for wheat, twrleT' for 
barleT', datoa for dates, ealt for salt, like for like and from hand to 
hand I But if these spsdes be not alike, then sell as yon wish, prff- 
Tided it be done from hand to hand.' TraiiBlat«d from Ifiullm VII, 
10, Bi)^rt IV, 16, br Cohn, op. at, 20. 

"Second edition (1870), chap. VIH, 889. 

** that is, two loads of barlej for one load of wheat and vie* versa. 

" 767-820. 

«1. gold iShahdb), 2. eilTer (^I^do, worlg), 3. wheat (&Nir, 
hMa), 4. barlej (<ha'*r), 5. dates (xamr), 6. salt (noU). Cohn, 
p.1. 
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. of tradition respecting certain objects coining under 
this head, wonld restrict asuy to money and 
victuals. 

In order to protect the poorer classes Mu^mmad 
went to the length of prohibiting all forms of usury. 
He thus overlooked the purely financial side of trade, 
which necessarily fell into the hands of Jews and 
Christians. An attempt was made apparently by 
the Muslim jurists to evade the Qur'anic prohibition 
of usury by the introduction of two kinds of promis- 
sory notes, the dayn and the salam wasalaf. The 
dayn "is a promise to restore merely the amount 
lent, at the end of a specified term. In case the 
debtor fails to keep his agreement, the Jffanifite and 
the unorthodox Ske'ite sects insist , . that the credi- 
tor may claim no interest; but the Shafi'ites more 
rationally permit him to convert the contract imme- 
diately into the «alam wosoZa/." In the latter "the 
debtor promises to deliver goods or money to a 
stipulated amount over that actually borrowed, and 
the creditor contrives to get his interest."" It will 
be noticed that boQi forms of contract are to be 
found in the Book of Sales,'*' the lender being looked 
upon as the buyer and the borrower as the seller 
of the amount agreed upon between the contracting 
parties. 

Despite the injunctions of the prophet, money- 
lending at usurious rates still continues. The credi- 
tors, of conrse, are mostly foreigners. "The rate 

■■ Okester, 0% Barlg ifwiin Promiuom Kotet, in P^.03., April, 
1893, p. ZMV, For foitlieT ermsioiui of the l«w relating to nsiuy, 
compare CMin, 31. 

" kitabn-I-bityw' . 
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is fifteen in the hnndred for twelve months, paid in 
money; but if yielded in kind, — ^the payment of the 
poor man I — ^for every real they are to receive a real 
and a half's worth, in dates or com, at the harvest 
rates. This fruit they lay up till they may sell it, 
later in the year, at an enhanced price to the poor 
nomads.** — In Syria the Muslims lend not, for con- 
science sake; bnt the people are greedily eaten np 
by other caterpillars, the Jew and the Christian: 
twenty-five yearly in the hnndred is a 'mer<nfnl' 
price among them for the use of money."" 

"Among the Bedoiu no uiury is taken from a fellow tribeaman: 
' ' Satiaf action maj be jielded ( and the nine nomber mil be aoeepted) 
in anj jetx to come, of Qie natnral inereaM of his itoek, . . for the 
matidonB enbtletr of naory is foreign to the brotherly dealing of 
the nomad tribeemea." Bonghtj, op. dt, I, 317. 

•lUd., v. n, 387-388. 
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PLEDGES AND SEOUBITY 

In ancient Israel interest was conceived of as a 
social evil becaoae of its tendency to a gradnal 
impoverishment of the masses and a corresponding 
enridmient of the upper classes. It is no great 
exaggeration to say that the enforcement of the 
pawnbroker's claim had an equally disastrous effect 
upon the poorer constituency of the population. 
The legislator accordingly seeks to confine the prac- 
tice of taking pledges within certain well defined 
limits. An outer garment^ taken in pledge shall be 
restored to the owner at snnset, "for that is his 
only covering . . . wherein shall he sleep" without 
itt" Pledging a garment was a sign of extreme 
poverty in the majority of cases as evidenced by the 
repetition of this law in Deuteronomy: 'And if he 
be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep in his pledge. 
In any case thou shalt deliver him the pledge again 
when the sun goeth down ; that he may sleep in his 
own raiment and bless thee; and it shall be (for) 
righteousness' nnto thee before the Lord thy Qt>d.'* 

' iolma.- qoBdnngnlH in ahftpe and eorrecpouding to the modarn 
'abayo. 

■Ez.S8:25. 

'feiaqa, right condnet (Gea. I5:fl; Pa. 100:31); a eharitatdo 
act (Boi Sin 7:10; 12:3; Tob. 12:9); Anbie foAtqa, alms, 
"^adaqa is tiie willing OodVtribnto and godlj UndnMs of an 
upright man, sparad ont of hit own n m taeUj, to tlie rdiof of 
another. ' ' Doughy, I, 44S. 

* 24: 18-13. 
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Indiapensable household articles nsed in the prep- 
aration of food are not to be taken as pledges. 'No 
man shall take the handmHI'' or the apper millstone" 
in pledge, for he taketh a life in pledge. " The same 
principle obtains with regard to a widow's garment." 
Probably this was her sole possession. Further 
restrictions are placed on the arbitrary power of 
merciless creditors in the event of bankruptcy, or 
the non-payment of a loan on the part of a debtor. 
A creditor may not go into the house of the debtor 
in anch a case for the purpose of selecting and seiz- 
ing his pledge: 'thou shalt stand ontside and the 
man to whom thou lendest" on security shall brii^ 
ont the pledge unto thee."° These enactments were 
unquestionably called forth by social maladjust- 
ments. Illustrations to this effect are by no means 
wanting in the prophetical literature. One of the 
cardinal sins of Israel in the days of Amos is the 
ontrageous seizure of garments and produce for 
nnjnst fines imposed by corrupt judges. The offen- 
ders shall be punished 'because they spread out 
beside every altar>i garments taken in pledge, and 
the wine of such as have been fined they drink in the 
houses of their gods."' But 'if the wicked restore 

* lit, both miUetones. The h um j inill eondflted of tiro flftt eirenlar 
atOD«0, the upper Btone balng Mt In motion b; meuu of k handle 
attached to the upper vuiltti/e. 

'"the chariot," or rider. 

•Dent. 24:6. 

•beged. Deut. 24: 17t>. 

'notht, from natha, 'to lend or borrow on secnritj.' 

" 24: 11. Cf. Bohl, op. dX., 100. 

"The referenoe ie to eurlfldal mealB (baaqneta). 1 Bam. 3i 3; 
9:12-13; Deat 14: 20 f.; ep. Hoe. B: 11; 10:1-2,8; 12: IL 

"Am. 2:8. 
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the plei^e, give back whatever he had robbed, walk 
in the statutes of life, . . he shall surely live, he 
shall not die."' Ezekiel's iDsietence on the daty of 
reatoring pledges ia presumptive evidence, however, 
that the statutes of Exodus and Deuteronomy were 
more honored la the breach than in the observance.'* 
The rich and the prosperous, it seems, are ever 
prone to seize upon the poor and take possession of 
their goods by virtue of an execution without suffi- 
cient cause. 'For Uiou hast taken in pledge'" thy 
brother without cause and stripped the clothing^* of 
those that are half naked. '^^ And woe to the man 
who would pledge himself for the payment of 
another's debt in the face of such rapacity and 
greed P^ "Be not thou (one) of them that strike 
hands,*^ or of them that are sureties for debts.'"* 
To assume a responsibility of this kind is an indi- 
cation of a want of good judgment *A man void 
of understanding^' striketh hands, and becometh 
surety in the presence of his neighbor.'" Any one 
who is good-natured enough to allow himself to be 
ensnared in the meshes of friendship must do his 

"Eiek. 33: IS. 
"18:7,12, 16. 

"mantle; ep. Job 24: 7. 

"Job 22: «; «p. laa. 20: 2. 

■ProT. 11:15; ep. 10:6. 

" The stariUnK of hands aa a convmtioiia] bnsneea fonn baa iti 
analogy in the part played hj the ihoe in Bimilar tn^uaetiong. Both 
4: 7; Pa. 60: S. Compare the third form of Arable bay", to make a 
eontract with any one l^ the atriking of handa. 

-22:26. 

"'heart' 

"Ptot. 17: 18; ep. 80: 1« (27: 13). 
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ntmost to pay the debt at the earliest opportanity. 
*My son, if thon he surety for thy neighbor*" deliver 
thyself for thon art come into the hand of thy 
neighbor. . . Qive no sleep to thine eyes, nor 
Blmnber to thine eyelids. Deliver thyself as a 
gazelle (from the hand of the hunter) and as a bird 
from the hand of the fowler.'** A more humane 
and less pessimistic conception of the actual dangers 
of suretyship appears in the wisdom literature, 
where the giving of a pledge as security for one in 
distress is regarded as an act of charity.*" 

The prohibition of loans on interest,*" as weU as 
the character of the pledges, above referred to, 
presuppose a rudimentary stage of coramercial and 
monetary transactions. And yet this is simply a 
reflex of conditions. The dominant forms of indus- 
try in pre-exilic times are cattle raising and agri- 
culture. It is only when the exile is reached that 
the life of the people takes on a different aspect. 
"While there may have been a tendency, even in 
ancient Israd, toward the formation of a distinct 
class of traders and merchants, this tendency 
appears to be particularly strong among the return- 
ing exUee. The temptation to speculate in real 
estate must have been considerable in Nehemiah's 
day, especially when land could be easily appropri- 
ated at the expense of the common people.*^ 'Then 
there arose a great cry of the people and of their 

"friraid,' 'companion.' 

"Pro». 6: 1-6; «p. 8ira, 8: 16-16. 

" Sin, chap. 20. 

"Ex.22:2S; DenL £3: 19; Ler.SSiSOf. 

"Ndi. 6:1-13, 16>. 
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wives against their brethren, the Jews. And there 
were those that aaid, we are pledging'^ oar sons and 
oar daughters that we might receive grain and eat 
and live. Some also there were that said, we are 
mortgaging" our fields, vineyards, and hoaaes that 
we might receive grain because of the dearth. There 
were also those that said, we have borrowed money 
to pay taxes upon our fiel^ and vineyards . . and 
lo, we bring into slavery our sons and our daughters 
and some of our daaghters are brought into slavery 
(already), neither is it in our power to help it for 
other men have our fields and vineyards."" The 
work on the city wall was done for the most part by 
the common people who had volunteered their 
services out of patriotism and loyalty to the cause 
of religion. They had exhausted their slender 
resources in the prosecution of fhe tasks assigned 
to them. The failure of the crops in the following 
season brought in its rear a host of 'usnrions' and 
impatient creditors desirous of appropriating the 
pledges and foreclosed mortgages of the insolvent 
debtors. In some cases the children of poverty- 
stricken parents were enslaved. Others must soon 
be delivered over to the creditors. Loud complaints 
are beard among the poor and the matter is even- 
tually brought to the attention of the governor. The 
nobles of the city are called to account by Nehemiah 
and npbraided for their exactions of their poorer 

■Bead D*3*1V inrtead of D'?"? ■ ^- SlBRfriedi «* Itw-t in 
BX.^.T.; B»rtholet, in KSX^.T. 

•6; 1-6. 
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brethren. Had he not loaned money and com to the 
poor himself without Teqniring either pledges or 
interest at their handst 'Restore, now, to them, 
even this day, their fields, their vineyards, their 
oliveyards, and their houses and the requirement^' 
of the money and of the grain, the wine and the oil 
which ye as creditors may require of them.'" The 
appeal proves effectual, the creditors agreeing to 
restore the pledges and to remit the debts. 

The mortgaging of lands and houses marks an 
advance on previous business methods. It would 
appear tbat loans on the security of a pledge are 
not forbidden as such, provided creditors abstain 
from oppressing the poor. This was frequently 
done by the giving of bribes to the administrators of 
juatiee." 



Assignments of property in satisfaction of a debt 
may be predicated for early Babylonian times on the 
strength of several passages from the Sumerlan 
land-laws.'* 'If he bring back the money, he can 
re-enter his house ; if he bring back the money, he 
can take possession of his field; if he bring back the 
money, he can plant his garden again; if he bring 
back the money, he can take away his maid-slave; 
if he briug back the money, his slave shall be 
restored to him. — On account of the interest of his 
money he (the debtor) shall cause house, field, 

"ftt(D1=nNtS'D1- ct Hjr-4.r., ad iM. 

"6:11. 

"Ex. 23: e-8; D«at. 16: 13-20; Lot. 19: IS. 

"ana fttithw. 
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garden, male or female slave, to stand on deposit."' 
The pledges here contemplated are antichretic, that 
is to say, the creditor enjoys the nsafmct of the 
property as a set-off against the interest due on the 
loan. According to ^49 of the Code a borrower 
might hand over a field as an antichretic pledge 
wi^ont entirely relinqniahing his right of owner- 
ship to the produce. "If a man obtain money from 
a merchant and ^ve (as secnrity) to the merchant 
a field to be planted with grain and sesame (and) 
say to him: "Cultivate the field, and harvest and 
take to thyself the grain and sesame which is pro- 
duced;" if the tenant raise grain and sesame in the 
field, at the time of harvest, the owner of the field 
shall receive the grain and sesame which is in the 
field and he shall give to the merchant grain for the 
loan which he had obtained from him and for the 
interest and for the maintenance of the tenant.'"* 
Since only the amount of the debt and its interest 
was to be returned to the creditor, the surplus of 
the produce naturally went to the owner of the 
field.'^ Examples of antichretic loans are fre- 
quently met with in Assyrian times. To Illustrate : 
' C lends two minas of silver, Carchemish standard, 
to D. In lieu of the two minas of silver, a plot of 
twelve homers of land in the outskirts of Kineveh, 
Kurdi-Adadi, his wife, in all seven people, and 
twelve homers of land, are pledged. On the day 
that one returns the money, the other shall release 
the land and people. Dated the first of Marches- 

"HeiMner, op. dt., 0; ep. Johna, B.^X.CJ^., 262. 

" Cff., (49. 

" Ibid., 60 ; cp. Jeremiaa, Jfofoi OMd ffamwtvrabi, 19. 
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van," B. C. 694. Ten witneases."" So again, *C 
lends sixteen minas of silver, royal standard, to D. 
la the month Tishri, he shall pay the money in fall; 
if not, interest shall be two sheqels per mina per 
month. A vineyard and nine slaves are pledged as 
security. If they die or mn away, the loss shall be 
D's. The day that D shall refund the money, with 
the interest, his slaves and vineyard shall be 
released. Dated, the ninth of Ab, B. C. 688. Six 
witnesses.'*" Or ^ain, 'In lien of twenty minas 
of silver, Carchemish standard, D pledges twenty* 
seven sonls, together with their fields, their bouses, 
their plantations, their sheep, and family posses- 
sions in the city Shadi-Samalla, in the district of 
Rimusi. Dated, the twenty-seventh of Vlulu, B. C. 
681.'*^ Antichretic pledges also occur in later 
Babylonian times.** On a house given in pledge no 
rent could be collected from the antichretic creditor 
as the rent was a fair equivalent for the interest of 
the loan. Hence the phitise : 'there shall be no rent 
for the house, and there shall be no interest.'*' But 
pieced property might rapidly depreciate in value. 
A date wonid therefore be fixed for repayment as a 
protection to the creditor. In a tablet dated in the 
reign of Evil-Merodacb the borrower is required to 
take back his pledge** at the end of three years.*'' 

" AraJtlamna, 

■ AJ>J}., HI, p. 78, no. 68. 
- rWd., p. 100, no. 66. 

" Ibid., p. 80, no. S9; cp. Pineheo, op. cit, 449. 
*L 0., £vil-HerodA«h, NeboehAdreBiar, Naltmta'id, Darius tad 
others. Kobler snd PdMr, IQ, E9 f . 
-Ibid., I, 16 f., 22; ni, 31. 

■ KoUer and Ftiser, m, 29. 
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To insnre repayment the security given must ordi- 
narily be of the nature of a first mortgage. The 
borrower often guarantees that no other creditor 
has a lien upon the object pledged. "Twenty gur 
of dates due to Rimut-Ninib, son of Murashu, by 
Biba, son of Belshumt, who is the overseer of Bit- 
8in-maqir. In the month of Tishri of ih» third 
year, the dates, namely, twenty gur, he shall pay 
according to the measure of Rimut-Ninih, in the 
town Bit-Ikla'. His field, cultivated and unculti- 
vated, his fief estate situated on the bank of the 
eanal ffarripigud, which is In Bit-IMa', is held by 
Rimut-Ninib as a pledge for the dates, namely, 
twenty gur. Another creditor shall not have power 
over it until the claim of Rimut-Ninib has been satis- 
fied."*' For obvious reasons first mortgages are 
nearly always insisted upon except in a form of 
business known as after-pledge, in whidi second 
mortgages may be secured to their respective 
holders by means of a rather complicated and 
circuitous method.*^ 

Guarantees for debt assumed by one or more indi- 
viduals are very common in later Babylonian juris- 
prudence. Of these joint responsibility is the more 
frequent. "One hundred and thirty-nine gur of 
dates, due from Shamash-shum-iqisha, and Belani, 
sons of Kidin, to Bel-nadin-shumu, son of MurashM. 
In the month of Tishri of the twenty-ninth year they 
shall deliver the dates, i. e., one hundred and thirty 
nine gur, in the storehouse according to the measure 

'Dated in the Mcond year of Dftrins II (424-104 B. C). CU7, 
S«inn«M DoeumenU of UvtmKu Sont, Seriaa A, v. X, p. 33. 
' Eohler and PdMr, I, SO ff., n, 60 ; ep. Jdms, B.AJ,.CJ>., 267-S68. 
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of Bel-nadm-shttmu. Their orchard, . . sitnated on 
the bank of the canal ffarripiqud, is held by Bel- 
nadift^shumu as pledge for the dates, i. e., one hun- 
dred and thirty nine gur. No other creditor has 
power over it nntil the claim of Bel-nadin-shumu 
has been satisfied. One is security (responsible) 
for the other that the debt shall be paid (literally, 
"that he will repay the loan")-" 

If called on to pay, the guarantor is sometimes 
reimbursed by the debtor.** In default of repay- 
ment the guarantor was empowered by law to seize 
the defaulting debtor and his f amily.'^ 

That the creditor had the power to seize the 
defaulting debtor in earlier times may be inferred 
from the Code.''^ Bnt he was at no time to abuse 
his powers. For arbitrarily attaching a man's 
goods the creditor shaU forfeit the amount lent. 
"If a man hold a (debt of) grain or money against 
a man, and if he take grain without the consent of 
the owner from the heap or the granary, they shall 
call that man to account for taking grain without 
the consent of the owner from the heap or the gran- 
ary, and he shall return as much grain as he took, 
and he shaU forfeit all that he has lent, whatever it 
be.*"* Unlawful distraint is subject to a fine of 
one-third of a mina of silver. "If a man do not 

'Dftted in the twenty-ninth year of Artaxenes I (404-424 B. C), 
or 435 B. C. CI. Clay, B.E.. t. IX, p. 35, no. 17. 

•Kotder and Peuer, III, 29. 

"Itnd., II, 72 S. The guarantor, if related to or othenriM ap*- 
eiaUy interested in the debtor, would hardly make use of meh a 
priTilege. 

■■ SS114-115. Cp. Meiasner, Altbab. SecM, A.O., VII, 1, p. 16. 

"CS; S113. 
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hold a (debt of) grain or money against a man^ and 
if he seize him for debt, for each seizare he ehall 
pay one-third mina of silver.*"" The same applies 
to the man who unlawfully distrained the ox of 
another. Indeed, an animal of this character is not 
to be seized for debt under any circumstances. "If 
a man seize an ox for debt, he shall pay one-third 
mina of silver.'"* If the creditor, on the other 
hand, levies a distraint on the insolvent debtor in a 
legitimate manner and the one seized die in his house 
by a natural death, "that ease has no penalty."" 
In the event of such a person's death from abuse, 
the distrainer was to be severely punished. "If the 
one seized die of abuse or neglect in the house of 
him who seized him, the owner of the one seized 
shaU call the merchant to account; and if it be a 
man's son (that he seized) they shall put his son to 
death; if it be a man's servant (that he seized) he 
shall pay one-third mina of silver"* and he shall 
forfeit whatever amount he had lent."" 

Forcible seizure is unlawful. In one case the 
great Babylonian legislator intervenes in behalf of 
a man who had unwittingly fallen into the clutches 
of a clever nsorer, eager to foreclose on the mort- 
gage and seize the crop at the earliest opportunity. 
"Thus saith ffammurabi: Latum, . . hath informed 
me saying, "Ani-ellati, . . hath laid claim to certain 
land whi^ I have held from (days of old), and the 

•'IMd.,(241. According to Job 24: 3 it U iniquitooa to 'tike the 
widow's OS for B pledge.' 
" CJB: 4"5. 

"Or twentj Bheqeb; the luual prlee of » alBTe. 
" Cff., (116. 
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crop of the land (he hath taken)." . . . Now a 
tablet hath been foond in the palace, and (it 
ascribeth) two gem of land nnto Lalum. Thon"* 
shalt examine into the matter and, if Ani-ellati took 
(the land) on pledge from Lalum, . . then shalt 
retnm his pledge unto him, and thou shalt pnnish 
Ani-ellati who took (the land) on pledge.""* On 
another occasion a money-lender must answer to the 
diarge of having refused to part with certain mort- 
gaged property, which had been already redeemed. 
"Thus saith ffammurabi: Enuhi-Marduk, who 
received the pledge from them (the debtors), shalt 
thou send into my presence."** 



Very little is known about pledges in pre- 
MuhOfnimadcm times.'* Pledge-giving was probably 
regarded as a legitimate form of business even 
before the advent of the prophet. It is distinctly 
recognized as such in the Qur'an. "O ye who 
believe, if ye engage in debt for a stated time, 
then ... let a scribe write it down between you 
faithfully ; . . . unless, indeed, it be a ready-money 
transaction between you, . . . but if ye be upon a 
journey and ye cannot find a scribe, then let a 
pledge** be taken."" Mu1i,ammad's own example 
in this respect, cited by fu^ri/* presumably rests 

"e. g., 5fn-fd>nnam, % provincial goremor. 

* Xing, op. dt., 24. 

" IWd, p. 27. 

"Cp. NSldeko, op. dt, ISS, 197. 

"rokan (niAn); cp. Bur. S2: 21; 74:41. 

"Sor. 2:282^84. 

** ChMter, ]oa. dt, p. XLV. 
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on the established precedents of a growing bosineBS 
community.*" The latter represents him as giving 
his coat of maU in pledge for the payment of a loan 
of grain. The chief exponents of Muslim law concur 
in deeming pledges legal, bat "no pledge shall be 
distrained for debt.'*^ The pledge, of course, is 
held by the creditor as security for the debt incurred 
by the debtor, the former being entitled to the use 
or usofract of the pledged property antil the loan is 
repaid. In more modem times land is frequently 
given as security with disastrouB results to the 
impoverished farmers. "The soil is fallen thus into 
servitude: and when the mostly honest (Muslim) 
husbandmen-landowners have at last mortgaged all 
for their debts; and are become tenants at will to 
those extortioners, they begin to forsake the vil- 
lages.'"'' 

* Meecft and HedinA. 

" ff edoya, leeond edition, 630. 

" Doag^tr, op. dL, H, 388. 
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CHAPTEE Vm 

THE BOCIAL PBOBLBH AS TIBWED BT THE FBOPHET8 

The attitude of the prophets regarding landed 
property, especially in its relation to the social prob- 
lem, is of the greatest interest In the Northern 
Kingdom Ahab is reboked by Elijah for treach- 
eronsly seizing the land of Naboth. The judicial 
murder of a fellow citizen who had refused to sell 
the family inheritance shall surely be visited upon 
the heads of the guilty offenders. "Hast thou mur- 
dered and robbed t . . In the place where the dogs 
licked up Naboth's blood shall they lick up thine 
also.'" The moral indignation of the prophet rises 
to the dignity of a national tragedy ending in the 
subversion of the house of Ahab.' In carryii^ out 
his programme Jehu had the support of the founder 
of a remarkable sect advocating a return to the 
simple nomadic life of the desert.' A reactionary 
movement of which the Bechabites were the formal 
expression had set in among the lower classes 
against the encroachments of Canaanitish cnltnre 
and its concomitant evils.^ But Canaanitish cul- 
ture and commercialism had come to stay, and the 
movement failed to achieve any permanent results. 
A grasping and usurious spirit had taken possession 
of the upper classes. Insolvent debtors and their 

> IK. 21: 19. 

•2K.9: 24 f. 

•2K.10:16f. 

* Jer. 3S; ep. 1 Chron. 2: 55. 
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familicB were oppressed and enslaved. 'Now there 
cried a certain woman of the sons of the prophets 
nnto Elisha, saying, Thy servant my hnshand is 
dead; and thon knowest that thy servant did fear 
the Lord: and the creditor has come to take nnto 
him my two sons to be bondservants.'" The credi- 
tor will agree to no compromise, or to the remission 
of the debt even if appealed to by the venerable sno- 
cessor of Elijah. And the best that t^e sympathetic 
prophet can do is to procure the means of satisfying 
the tyrant's daim: "sell the oil and pay thy credi- 
tor and live thou and thy children of the rest."* 
Innocent men^ are sold into slavery for the trivial 
debt of a silver piece or a pair of shoes.* Justice is 
at a preminm in the land.' Bribes are given to the 
judges by unscrapulons creditors."* Those mshing 
to defend their cause are repelled: "Yea, the needy 
in the gate^^ they thrust aside.*"' Greedy com 
merchants anxious to resume their profitable busi- 
ness are asking: 'When will the new moon be gone 
that we may sell grain and the sabbath that we may 
offer com!"' Not content with selling 'the refuse 
of the com' for a high price 'they are diminishing 
the ephah" and enlarging the sheqel" and provid- 



*.&i>i.2:ei>; 8: 6*. 
•Am.&:10. 

■•Am.5:12>; cp. 1 Sun. 12: 3. 
■"OTort' 
»Am.6!l2>'. 
"Am-S-.S*. 

"21.20-40.62 qiurta, Bflnc H.A., 1S3; Nawaek, B^^ I, 203. 
■rilvar ■heqel = 14.6S graina (= $.60) ; aheqel in coId = 16.S7 
gmina (= «10.80). 
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ing false balances."' Israel has followed the exam- 
ple of the Canaanites in the fortified cities and 
degenerated into a nation of dishonest merchants. 
'Canaan'^ — in bis band are false balances, be loves 
to defraud.^' — Therefore since ye trample upon the 
weak and take from bim exactions'" of grain — ye 
have bnUt bouses of hewn stone but ye shall not 
dwell in them ; ye have planted vineyards of delight 
but ye shall not drink wine of them."** The day of 
judgment is at hand.^* The removal of boundary 
stones on the part of grasping o£Scials, so character- 
istic of the land-grabbing tendencies of the upper 
dass under the Hebrew monarchy, shall not go 
unpunished. 'The princes of Judah were like them 
that remove the landmark;'^ I will pour out my 
wrath upon them like water!'" Lamenting against 
the cruel practices of bis contemporaries, Micah 
exclaims: *Woe to them that devise iniquity . . . 
upon their beds! When the morning is light they 
practice it because it is in the power of their hand. 
And they covet fields and rob (them) ; and houses 

"Am. 8: 5''. 

"'Uerduuit.' 'IbtmI,' eo Nowaek, »d loc, in fi J^J.r. 

"Hob. 12; SO; cp. v. ». 

»'tax.' 

"^111.4:1-2; S: 27. 

""CnrMd be he Uiat remoreth his neighbor 'a landmark." Dent. 
27:17; ep. 19:14; Prov. 22:28; 23:10; Job 24:2. In the 
Bhurpu niiee -we meet frith b dmilar oflenee among a list of po*- 
iitde siiia irhieh Qie average AaaTro-Babylonian might commit: "Hm 
ha drawn a falae botmdarjr, not drawn the right boundary I Had he 
removed the limit, mark, or bomidwyt" Jaatrow, SS^., SOS. 
Some Arabe "will tell thee sooth — as thej would not lalatj land- 
marks — wiUtim thcdz own diras." Doughty, I, 423. 

■HoK 6:10. 
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and take (them) away and they defraud a man and 
his honse, even a man and his heritage. "* Mothers 
are ejected from their homes and forever separated 
from tiieir duldren, who are mthlessly sold to for- 
signers.^' But the expropriation of poor proprie- 
tors accomplished by assiduous plotting and violence 
will aoon be followed by the dispossesaion of the 
cruel grandees themaelves.'* Their lands shall be 
surveyed and divided among the Chaldeans: 'We 
are utterly spoiled; he hath changed the portion of 
my people : how he hath departed from me ! Surely 
turning away, he hath divided our fields (among 
others). Therefore thou shalt have none to cast a 
measuring-line^^ by lof^ in the congregation of 
Jahwe.*'* The absorption of small holdings by 
wealthy landowners has apparently reached its 
climax in the age of Isaiah. Indeed, land-grabbing 
is placed in the very forefront of Judah's iniquities 
by the prophet 'Woe unto them that join house to 
honse, that lay field to field, till there is no room left 
and ye are made to dwell*" alone within the land.'"' 
Cruel evictions were an every-day occurrence." 
Farmers thus es^elled from their homes had no 

"Hie. 2: 1-2. 

~Uie.2: 9; ep. Nowack, ad loc, in B.E^.T. 

"Hie.&:3-4. 

" (1) cord, or meunring-line. (2) the area measured; 2 Bam. 8; 2; 
Joflh. 17:14; 10:9; Dent. 38:0. (a) the inheritancd; 1 Chron. 
16:18; Pa. 78:66; 105:11. 

*gorol, Ar. Jaml, (1) a atone. (2) a parcel of land SMigned bj 
lot Jndg. 1:3; Joah. 17: 14; Num. 36:3; Fa. 16:8-6; 12S: 3. 

"Mic2:4b-6. 

** huihahtem. 

■■Iaa.S:S. 

■Cp. Iaa.60:l. 
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standing in the commTimfy save that of slaves or 
hirelings inasmuch aa the rights of citizenship were 
indiasolnbly bound up with landownership." Civil 
rights formerly enjoyed by both rich and poor alike 
regardless of the extent or relative value of their 
holdings came to be the sole prerogative of wealthy 
property owners constituting the upper stratum of 
Israelitish society. But the ill-gotten land shall be 
smitten with barrenness. 'Of a truth many bouses 
shall be desolate, spacious ones and fair shall be 
uninhabited. For ten yokes of vineyard'* ahaU 
yield one bath" and the seed of a homer'* shall yield 
an ephah'^ and lambs shall graze upon the ruined 
places of Jerusalem as upon a pasture. *"' Yahwe 
will enter into judgment with the elders'* and its 
princes:*" 'Ye have eaten up*' the vineyard, the 
spoil of tiie poor is in your houses. "What mean ye 
that ye crush my people and grind the face of the 
poorT'*' The leaders of the people are bent on 
wringing the uttermost farthing from the poor. 
"Thy law-makers are law-breakers*' and com- 
panions of thieves; every one loveth a bribe and 
pursneth rewards; to the orphans they do not jus- 

"BuU, S.FJ., 45; Marti, Jm., 55. 

** 0^3 TDV . i- A'l as mniA aa a 70k« of vxm can plough in a daj. 

* a liquid measure contaiiunK 7 gallmiB and 4 pints. 

"a dry meanire— 32 pecks, 1 pint. 

" The t«nth part of a homer. 

"laa. e:»~10, 1>. 0'^3^^ = 13TP3 ■ *> t£Ara, op. cit, 5T. 

** »haji^. 

■civil and military offldala. 

"'devastated.' 

-Iw. 3: 14-15. 

*Ut, 'thy prineea are rebelliona.' 
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tiee and the canse of the widow cometh not onto 
them."" Lava are enacted by the magnates without 
dne regard to the claims of equity and justice, thns 
facilitating the perpetration of grievous wrongs 
against those most in need of legal protection. 
""Woe nnto them that draw np mischievouB ordi- 
nances and are continnaUy writing oppression, to 
torn aside the needy*" from justice and to take away 
the right from the poor of my people ; that widows 
may he their prey and that they may roh the father- 
less. What then will ye do ia the day of visitation 
and in the desolation that cometh from afarT"** 
Jeremiah complains: 'Among my people are fomtd 
wicked men . . . they set a trap,*' they catch men.*" 
As a cage*" is foil of birds, so are their houses full 
of deceit;"" therefore they are become great and 
wasen rich. They do not administer justice, the 
cause of the fatherless and the right of the needy 
they do not jndge. Should I not punish such 
things 1'"' Social unrighteousness in high places 
must cease, for thus saith the Lord: 'Execute ye 
justice and righteousness and ddiver the spoiled"' 
out of the hand of the oppressor, and do not oppress, 

"I«.l!23. 

*Ig«. 10:1-3; ep. 29:21. 

*LXX oiiiitB*l(y3TH5f and reads D'B'plD. *"■**** "* OtSOp* 

** 3^*73 • ** ^cker basket in whleli birds were kept. 

** ITQ^Q , an abstract noun denoting riches gained bj deceit. 

"5i2fr-29». 

***^J , one depriTed of bis legal rights. 
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do no violence to the stranger, the fatherlesa, nor 
the widow, neither shed innocent hlood in tiiis 
place.'" Bnt, nevertheless, the abnse eontinned. 
'In thy midBf* have they dealt deceitfully with the 
stranger, and vexed the fatherless and the widow."" 
The example set by rapacious officials and hard- 
hearted moneyed magnates is even Imitated by the 
rank and file of the common people. 'The people of 
the land"^ have dealt deceitfully and exercised rob- 
bery and have vexed the poor and needy, and they 
have oppressed the stranger without cause."' 
CovetoQsnesB and the love of gain have led to an 
ahnost universal disregard of the simplest demands 
of religion and humanity. Social injustice is again 
the theme toward the close of the prophetic period. 
'Bender true decisions . . . and do not oppress the 
widow, nor the fatherless, the stranger, nor the 
poor; and let none of yon devise evil against his 
brother."" The book of Malaehi bears testimony 

"Jer. 22t3j ep. 7: 6-7. 

■* ' Jeros&leiti. ' 

■Eiek. 22:7b. 

"Aceording to Bnlibergar the 'am Jtaaref wu a federal usemUr 
or repreeeiiUtiTe body eompoHed of the poorer elAsaea. "The Par- 
liament of iMTttel had its humble beginninge at Qxo dty gate, where 
the elden of the town, 'eomere of Uie gate,' eat to hold tiie Town 
Cooneil and the Huuidpal Court. Gradaally there was erolved, from 
this institotioTi, the tribal 'Am, irhieh dealt with the larger matters 
of the diatriet inhabited hj the tribe. Friendliness among neigh- 
bors, and the neeeeeitj of defense against enemies, prodneed allianees 
betweaisereral tribes, and floall^Uiare resulted a union of all or nearly 
an the tribes of IsraeL Then onlj eould there have been formed a 
general gathering of delegates, an 'Am of the land, our 'Am 
lu-are*." Polity of Ancient Sebreva, p. 3; ep. 68-59, 76, 19. Cp. 
SchSrer, Goteh. d. JOd. Tolketf I, 400, n. 54. 

"22:29. 

■Zeoh. 7:8-, 10. 
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to the long-continned prevalence of violence and 
frand in spite of the old prophetic demand for right- 
eonsnesB between man and man. 'I will draw near 
yon for judgment, and I wUl be a swift witness . . . 
against those who defraud the hireling, the widow 
and the fatherless and against those who abuse the 
stranger"* and who do not fear me, saith Yahwe 
Sabaoth.""' 

The social problem, as viewed by the prophets, 
resolves itself, for the most part, into a question of 
property in land. The appropriation of tribal and 
other lands by the king was regarded as one of the 
cnrses of the monarchy.'^ This explains Elijah's 
attitude toward King Afaab, allnded to in 1 Kings 21. 
It was quite dear to men like Eosea, Mioah, and 
Isaiah that the concentration of land in the hands of ■ 
a mling class, if nnchecked, wonid gradually result 
in the dispossession of numerous ancient clanships 
and families.*' In their endeavor to protect the 
property rights of the latter, the prophets took up a 
hostile attitude toward all concentration of land in 
general." 

■'cli«nt.' 

•8:5. 

«Cp.l Sun. 8:14-19. 

"Op-Hoi. S: 10; Hie. 2:1-2; In. 8:14; B: 8. 

"Cp. WaDis, SoeU^gioal Study of tAa BihU, 154. 
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CHAPTER EX 



Regard for the poor, in the mind of the prophets, 
is an essential part of religion. Sufficient has per- 
haps been said as to the nnderlying causes of social 
maladjustment in the period embraced hj these 
poweif ul champions of the poor and distressed. The 
remedies proposed by the prophets were ignored. 
Notwithstanding the fact that their efforts in behalf 
of the poor and oppressed had no appreciable effect 
upon the prevailing social order, the principle 
remained. Resident aliens and others having little 
or no legal status are likewise commended l^ 
Hebrew legislators to the philanthropic regard of 
the more prosperons members of the commanity. 

Maltreatment of strangers will be punished by the 
God of Israel since they are to be regarded as guests 
of the ultimate and supreme Lord of the land. 'A 
stranger^ shalt thon not wrong, neither shall thon 
oppress him. . If thon afflict him in any wise and he 
cry at all unto me, I will surely hear his cry.'^ As 
toward the stranger, so toward the widow and 
fatherless, no harshness is to be shown. *A widow 
or fatherless (diild ye shaU not oppress." Yahwe's 
impartiality in meting out justice should be a further 
motive to obedience: 'For Yahwe your God is God 
of gods, and Lord of lords . . . who estabUsheth 

■Ex. 22:21, 23; ep. 23:9. 
•22; 21b. 
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the right of the fatherless and the widow and loveth 
the stranger. Love, then, the sojourner for ye were 
sojourners in the land of Egypt. '^ The injunction 
not to oppress the sojourner is also repeated in 
Leviticus." Li fact, he ia now placed on a footing of 
equality with the native Israelite. 'The sojourner* 
that sojoumeth with you shall he unto you as one 
bom among yon'' and then shalt love him as thy- 
self.** No opportunity is lost by the priestly writer 
in emphasizing this principle: 'One law shall there 
be for the home-bom' and for the stranger."*" 



Early Babylonian law also makes provision for 
the protection of the less fortunate members of the 
community. Thns ^ammwabi is called by Awu and 
Bel "to prevent Uie strong from oppressing the 
weak, . . . and to further the welfare of the 
people. "^^ In the epilogue to his code of laws the 
great Babylonian legislator continues: "The great 
gods proclaimed me and I am the goardian gov- 
ernor, whose scepter is righteous and whose benefi- 
cent protection is spread over my city. In my 
bosom I carried the people of the land of Sumer and 
AUad; under my protection I brought their 
brethren into security ; in my wisdom I restrained 

•Dent 10:17», 18-19. 

*1B:33. 

*eer, 'rendeot ali«u.' 

'Lot.1»!3*'. 

*Ex.l8:<9; Lev. 24: 22; Num. B: K; 19:19,16,29. 
" Cff., OoL I, 37 *. 
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them; that the strong might not oppress the weak, 
and that they ahonld give joatice to the orphan and 
the widow. . . . Let any oppressed man, who has 
a canse, come before my image as king of righteons- 
nessl Let him read the inscription on my monn- 
mentl Let him give heed to my weighty words I 
And may my monoment enlighten him as to his 
canse and may he understand his case I May he set 
his heart at ease! (and he will exclaim) : "Ham- 
murabi indeed is a mlor who is like a real father 
to hia people."^* 

The conqaest of Babylonia by ffMnmurabi inf er- 
entiaUy gave rise to class-diatinctionB, of which the 
aivUum, the mushkenum, and the wardum are the 
leading types.^' The mushJcenum,^* or poor man, 
may well have conatitnted the bnlk of the snhject- 
popnlation. His statns is clearly defined by special 
legislative enactments. For a snccessful operation 
on a mushkenum, the physician is to receive five 
sheqels, as against a fee of ten sheqela, if the patient 
be a member of the aujilum class."' He pays less 
to his childless wife for a divorce than the atvilum, 
the former paying twenty aheqels and the latter 
aiity sheqels.^" 

Further modifications of the law relating to the 
mushkenum are given in ^^198, 201, 204, 211." 

» Ibid., Col. XL, 40 f. 

■• Bee above, p. 100, n. 83. 

"Cp. miiken (Koh. 4:13; B:16f.; Ben Bin 4:3; SO:U); 
Anble matkin, Italiftn mMcMno, Poitugnese flMHpiteto, Fittieli 
metquin. 

- 4}215-216; ep. $$221-222. 

>* $(138-140. 

" Johns, AJJX., V. SIX, 98. 
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The sojourner'" of laraelite society finds a most 
striking parallel in the jar^* of early Arabic Utera- 
tnre. Under the old tribal system of Arabia, the 
stranger^ was freely admitted to protection,^ a 
powerful chief or some other ioflnential man assom- 
ing the responsibility of protecting the person and 
property of his client. A salntary check is thus 
imposed upon the lawlessness of the deeert, in which 
all aliens are regarded as enemies. 

THe one claiming protection or jiwar naturally 
belongs to the family of his protector or patron. 
Indeed, he is spoken of as the jar al-bayti, the 'jar 
of the house. "^ The house in which the protected 
stranger lodges is called mujaunr." The sense of 
solidarity was such, however, that the obligation of 
protection, once assumed by a member of the group, 
was equally binding upon every other member of 
the tribe. 

As regards the rights and privileges of the jar, 
the following quotation from an old Arabic source 
will speak for itself. 'And the jar of the house and 
the man at the head of the tribe who calls (his com- 
rades to battle) have equal rights.'** This virtually 

■per. 

"Or th« protected itrmnger (pL jiran), 

*"'T1m pemunfliit and hereditary dependent of a tribe other than 
■Utw may be lon^j elaarifled u (a) freedmen, (b) refugee* ont- 
lamd &om Qieir own tribe, (e) groape like the Jem at Medina yAo 
were compelled bj their weohnew to become firan of Qie Aw* and 
^(wrai (A^ 19:97). " KintMp.Sl. 

" The act of leeking neh protection ie ezpreaaed in AraUe by tiie 
Terbal form Utiiara, or de tenth etem of ^ro. 

"Zulu^T 1: 52. 

"act part, of the Uiiid item of Jora; ProekMh, op. eit., 33, note 4. 

"ZuAoyr 1:S3: vajaTiA-hayti walrajvltclmwiadi OMoeui-Ihanrl 
'offdukitfM *ama'%. Proekadi, 36, n. 1. 
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resolves itself into the principle of Israelite law 
that the home-bom^' and the stranger under the 
protection of the tribe are to enjoy equal rights.'' 

Where the relation between protector and pro- 
tected was to assume a more permanent form, it 
was incambent upon the latter to acknowledge in 
some degree the god of the land. In snch a case 
the protected stranger becomes a client of the deity. 
' ' In Arabia proper, ' * according to Robertson Smith, 
"where the relation of protector and protected had 
a great development, and whole clans were wont to 
attach themselves as dependents to a more powerful 
tribe, the conception of god and worshipper as 
patron and client'^ appears to have been spwoially 
predominant, not merely because dependent dans 
took np the religion of the patrons with whom they 
took refage, but because of the frequent shiftings of 
the tribes. "=» 

Believers are enjoined in the Qur'an to show kind- 
ness ' to the orphans,^ and the poor,'" and the neigh- 
bor" who is aMn, and the jar, coming from afar, . . 
and to the son of the road."' 

Children deprived of their natural protectors shall 
be treated with special consideration by their guar- 
dians. 'Prove orphans until they reach a marriage- 
able age, and if ye perceive Id tiiem right manage- 

** MToh; Aratna forth, pL foraha. 
"Lot.'i9:34»; Ei. 12 : 49, otc. 

"Among the Arabs of today the itranger ia the (nflat of AJtdk, 
and 4Ui>, as one dearly beloved. Dougli^, I, SOi. 
■ BO. Sem., 79. 



»8nr. 4:40; cp. 4:11 
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ment, then hand over to them their property, and 
do not devonr it extravagantly in anticipation of 
their growing up. Let the rich (guardian) abstain 
(from uaii^ any of the property) ; the poor (guar- 
dian) on the other hand may devour in reason," 
and when ye hand over to them their property, 
then take witnesses; but God suffieeth for taMog 
account"* Great care is to be exercised in the 
adminlBtration of orphans' property. The embez- 
zlement of property held in trust constitutes one of 
the seven great sins of Islam.'" 'Give unto the 
orphans their property, and give them not the vile 
in exchai^e for tiie good, and devonr not their prop- 
erty with your own; verily, that were a great 
sin" .... And draw not nigh unto the wealth 
of the orphan, save with the best of intentions, until 
he reaches full age.'^ . . . Verily, those who devour 
the property of orphans nnjustly, only devonr into 
their bellies fire, and they shall broil in hellfire.'*' 
The prophet no doubt deemed it necessary to cham- 
pion the cause of the fatherless and the widows, 
owing to the brutal treatment accorded them by the 
Arabs, as the following will attest: "They will ask 
thee a decision about women; say, 'God decides for 
you about them, and that whidi is rehearsed to you 
in the Book; about orphan women to whom ye do 
not give what is prescribed for them, and whom ye 
are averse from marrying; and about weak chil- 

* As a eompenaatioD for hia serricea. 

■•Snr.4:S-7. 

" B. Soberts, op. dt, 34. 

■Bur. 4: 2. 

"8ar.6:168. 

"8ur.4Tll. 
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dren; and that ye stand fairly by orphans;' — and 
what ye do of good, verily, that God knows."" 



The Denteronomist, prompted by purely benevo- 
lent motives, provides that the gleanings of harvest 
time as well as sheaves which have been overlooked 
by the owner shall be left for the poor. "When 
thou reapest thy harvest . . and hast forgot a sheaf 
in thy field, thon shalt not go again to bring it; it 
shall be for the resident alien, for the fatherless, 
and for the widow, that Yahwe thy G-od may bless 
thee in all the work of thy hands. When thon 
beatest thy olive-tree, thou shalt not go over the 
boughs again. . . When thou gatherest the grapes 
of thy vineyard, thon shalt not gather it after thee ; 
it shall be for the resident alien, for the fatherless, 
and for the widow. ' '*" 

From the standpoint of the legislator the depend- 
ent members of the community have a right to share 
in the natural products up to a certain limit. 
"When thou comest into thy neighbor's vineyard, 
thou mayest eat of grapes thy fill at thine own 
pleasure, bnt thon shalt not put any in thy vessel. 
When thou comest into thy neighbor's standing 
grain, thou mayest gather the heads with thy hand, 
bnt thou shalt not put a sickle to thy neighbor's 
standing grain.'*** Any one passing through his 
neighbor's fields is at liberty to appease his hunger 
provided he refrain from unduly trenching upon the 
rights of private property. 

■8ur.4:12fl. 

*24: 19-21. From Kent, IJ.XJ'., p. 128. 

•'Dwt. 23:26-26 (24-25). Cf. Kent, op. dt., p. lift. 
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Remedial measures of a more positive character 
are foand as early as the book of the Covenant, 
Exodos 23 : 10 f . prescribes that the cultivated land, 
the vineyards, and oliveyarda shoold lie f allcw every 
seventh year for the benefit of the htimbler clasBes. 
* Six years then shalt sow thy land, and gather in the 
produce thereof; bnt the seventh year thou ahalt 
let it lie fallow** and release** it** ihat the poor of 
thy people may eat, and what they leave the beaats*' 
of the field may eat. In like manner then shalt deal 
with thy vineyard and with thy oliveyard. Six days 
thou shalt do thy work, and on the seventh day thou 
shalt rest,*^ that thine ox and thine ass may have 
rest, and that the son of thy handmaid and the 
stranger*' may be refreshed.'** Underlying this 
regulation is a phUanthropic motive, the produce of 
the land being left to the poor in the seventh year. 
Whether or not the entire land was to lie fallow 
simultaneously is not explicitly stated. The legis- 
lator speaks of the fallow year as though it were 
still a variable limit depending upon the year in 
which the several fields were first cultivated.*' 

"OOC'- 'toflingdoim;' rf. 2K.9:33 {tVttyyffU 'Wdrop;' 

Ex. 23; 11 (s^it3lx^^^) '^ *■"* ^^^ ^'V (i«*™ ** im«iittT»t«i). 

J«r. 17:4; Dent 15:1, 2, S; 31:10. 

«*{2^J, to east down, proatmte; SMk.31:12; 32: 4; Nmn.lliBI; 
to abaadoa, to miTTendar, Ndb 10; 32; ep. !•». 21: IS; 33: 23. 

** L «., tli« produce. 

* ' wild ftidm^0. ' 

•'keep SabbAtb.' 

•'reaidant alkn.' 

•Ex. 23:10-12. 

'Baentuh, Sx^ 2M; Steaenagel, Sent., S7. It U vorth notiag 
tliat the doaelj' related lav of Ex. 21 : 2 f. eridentlT make* proviaiOB 
for the leleaae of Hebrew davea after rix jears of MrvUe> lire^ee- 
ttve of the begiimiiig of aerritade. 
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Practical conBiderations scarcely permit of any 
other interpretation. The Israelite peasant soon 
learned from experience the wisdom of letting the 
gronnd rest. Furthermore, he ao applied the regu- 
lations regarding fallow years by varying the period 
of fallow for the different fields that he could leave 
to the poor all the produce that grew of itself ; while 
his own needs were met by the fields nnder coltiva- 
tion.'"' In later times a plot of gronnd was divided 
into two or more portions, part of which was sown 
in the first year and the remainder in the year fol- 
lowing. Or "the whole field was sown for a few 
years and then allowed to remain fallow for a length 
of time."" 

An entirely different application is given to the 
above law in Deuteronomy,"" where a fixed septen- 
nial 'year of release' is ordained for the relief of 
poor debtors. In the seventh year" "then ahalt 
make a release. And this is the nature of the 
release: every creditor shall remit"* that which he 
hath lent to Ms neighbor; he shall not exact it of 
his neighbor or fellow conntryman, because Yahwe's 
release hath been proclaimed. . . Whatsoever of 

"Ueiuhald, Sabbat itnd Woehs im Alten Tettammt, S2-23. 

» Bo MuhutL Cf . Cook, LJt.C:S; IM- The alteraatioii of plonk- 
ing and f&Uow jeasi «u « matter of fnudninentel importanee to tho 
eommnital life of the Tenton*. "The enltlTated land of the Ten- 
tonie village eommoiiitr appears almost inwiablj to have been 
divided into three great fleldi. A mde rotatioii of crops wsa the 
object of tliis threefold divisioii, and it was intended that each field 
■hODld lie fallow once la three years." Maine, TiUage-Cowmmitiet 
In tht Batt and Wett, 70-80. 

"Oap. 15:1-11. 

'*Wy^'Vyf^ Vjjn. Cf. Dillmann, Deut. 306; Driver, IIe«t. 174. 

** 'fling down, let drop. ' 
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thine is with thy fellow conntryman let thy hand 
release" to the end that there be no poor among 
you."" Obedience to the conunands of Yahwe will 
solve the social problem and promote the prosperity 
of the nation."" But experience proves that 'the 
poor shall never cease in the land."" Under no cir- 
CTimstances shall a wealthy Israelite withhold a loan 
from his less prosperons brother. 'Take heed to 
thyself lest this base thought come in thy heart, The 
seventh year, the year of release, is at hand, and 
thine eye be evil against thy poor brother, and thoa 
give bim nothing. . Thou shalt willingly give unto 
him and thine heart shall not be sad''* when thon 
givest to him because for this Yahwe thy (Jod will 
bless thee in all thy works and in all thy under- 
takings.'"" Liberality toward the poor and needy is 
enjoiaed as a duty.'" 

Various opinions are held as to the meaning of 
shemifta, a word which occurs only in Deuteron- 
omy.*' Some would take it in the sense of the sus- 
pension of a debt every seventh year." Others 
interpret it to mean the actual remission of a loan 
by the creditor in the year of release."" 

"IS; 1-8, 3i>-4». Cf. K«nt, op. dt, p. 131. "A forogner thon 
m^est pr«8B for paTinent." (v. 3>.} The reuon ia tliAt tba for- 
(dcnar {noJcri) who Tints Ctuuun for trade, etc, ia goTemed ij 
dUferont lam and therefore uider no sneh obligations u the natiT* 
laraeUte. 

■■ 15: 4-6. Cf. DiUmann, op. dt, 308; DriTBT, Op. dt., 170. 

"IS: 111; ep. Hk.l4:7; John 12: 8. 

■Ut, 'be eviL' 

■15:9-10. 

"15:11*. 

"D«nt. 16:1,2, 0; 31:10. 

~ DiUmaaiL, op. elL, 307; Driver, op. dt., 174. 

-Wellhanaen, Hirt., 117; Noifadi, fi.J., I, 3S6; Bendnger, S.^.,' 
293; Staneinagel, op. dt, 57; GeMnlos, H.W^. (1905); Harper, 
W. B., PKettly BUmmt, 32; Midma, BXaWit, 10: 1. 
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The present law also implieB an undeveloped state 
of Hebrew commeTce and finance. Its observanee 
wonld no doubt interfere with the growth of bnai- 
nesB. The cancelling of debts in the year of release, 
"regardless of the fact that the debtor might in the 
interim have recovered his property, would seem 
calculated to defeat itself; for upon such conditions 
it is difficult to understand how any would have been 
found ready to lend.'"* The entire question, of 
course, takes on a different aspect if the loans con- 
templated by the writer really come under the cate- 
gory of charitable deeds. Serious difficulties would 
only arise with the extension of this phase of Deu- 
teronomic legislation to commercial loans. An 
instructive passage in this connection is Jer. 34: 8 f., 
already considered.*" With the increasing com- 
plexity of commercial relations in post-exilic times 
the Deuteronomic regulation concerning the year of 
release was evaded. Beconrse was bad to numerons 
expedients designed to meet the needs of a commer- 
cial age.'' One of these is the institution of the 
proshul^'' ascribed to Hillel, a celebrated rabbinical 
scholar and jurist of the first century B. C. The 
measure was introduced by Hillel, "when he saw 
that the people refused to loan to one another and 

"DtL, op. dt, 179. 

■ See above, pp. 91 f. 

•Bft«M*«, 10:8b; ep.l0;8. 

""jlSmS' "ylSOnS (*" abbrerimtion of rpit flwXv ^Xon-Av), 
"a dedvatim made in court, before the execution of a loan, to Qie 
effect tliat the law of limitation b^ the entrance of the sabbatical 
jear ahall not apply to tlie loan to be transaeted." Jaetrov, Tolmti- 
Me SicMonory, II, 1218. Compare the daya and «alam vxuaiaf of 
ICoalbn law, institnted for the pnrpoee of evading tlie Qw'anio 
prohibition of vkotj. See above, p. 126. 
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thus violated what was written in the law," to wit: 
Take heed to thyself lest a base thought arise in thy 
heart."" In order to overcome thia difficulty the 
creditor was allowed to make a formal declaration 
in court to the effect that the transaction to whi<di 
he was a party should not be subject to the provi- 
sions of the Deuteronomic law. The formola to be 
used in such a case was to the following effect: — "I 
so and so deliver unto you the judges of snch and 
sudi a place (the declaration) that I may at any time 
I dioose demand the payment of aU my outstanding 
debts. "^"^ The document was then signed by a judge 
or other competent witnesses^' in whose presence 
the declaration had been made.'' The enactment 
was a salutary one in that it served as a protection 
to the creditor against the loss of his property and 
enabled the debtor to make a loan whenever he 
needed it" 

"Dent. 16:9. 
"SheWit, 10: S. 

^■JTTf^ 19? '^a 1^^' ^ ^*i 21" "^^ 

'" An oral agreement of a ohnilar nature between two or more 
parties to a contract atteetad 1^ witneeeeB eonld also be ■nbotltated 
for the writt«ii prosbvi. Ooldsehmidt, Bab. Taiinvd, t. I, S78, d. 0. 

^Shebfit, 10:4l>. 

"Oit., 37«. 
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CHAPTER X 



SABBATICAL YXAB 



It ia worthy of observation that the year of release 
first acquires a religions significance in Deuter- 
onomy. The Shenat Shemitfa is proclaimed in 
honor of Yahwe.^ Thus a preliminary stage ia 
reached in the development of the sabbatical year of 
Leviticus in which the seventh year is to be 'a com- 
plete rest for the land, a rest for Yahwe'.^ Agri- 
cultural pursuits are forbidden; only the spon- 
taneous yield of the soil may be gathered on condi- 
tion that the members of the community, including 
domestic and wild animals, receive an eqaal share. 
'In the seventh year . . thou ahalt neither sow thy 
field nor prune thy vineyard. The aftergrowth' of 
thy harvest thou shalt not reap, and the grapes of 
thy undressed* vine thou shalt not gather ; it shall 
be a year of complete rest for the land. And the 
sabbath produce" of the land shall be for food for 
you; for thee, for thy male and female slave, for 

'16:2. 

of Dent, IB: 2. Of. Lot., 26:4. 

■ n*SD • ^^ produce of loose gr^na wUeh lud not bean gathered 
-bj the fanner at the last haireit, Lev. 26: 11; 37: 30; 2 E. 19: 89. 

'TfJ, 'separated,' from "If J , toeeparate, consecrate (Lev. 25: 5, 
11, 'to prune a Tine'). The eonaeeratod one — (1) prince, Qen. 
49; 86; Dent. 33: 16. (2) Nazarite, a perton eoniecrated to Ood, 
Jndg. 13: 6, 7; 16: 17; Am. 2: 11, 12, Nnm. 6: 2, 13, ISf. 

* prodoee of Oe labbatieal year. 
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thy hireliog and for the settler," who reside with 
thee, also for thy cattle and for the heasts that are 
in thy land shall all the produce be for food. " The 
needs of the people in the sabbatical year and the 
year following viU be met by abundant harvests in 
the sixth year. 'And if ye shall say, What shall 
we eat in the seventh year, since we shall neither 
sow, nor gather in our produce? Then I will com- 
mand my blessing upon you in the sixth year, and 
it shall bring forth produce for three years. And 
ye shall sow the eighth year and still eat of the old 
produce.'" It is taken for granted that the year 
begins in the spring,^ and not in the fall,*" as in the 
pre-exUio period. In view of the fact that both 
sower and reaper are to remain inactive during the 
seventh year, there can be no harvest in the eighth 
year. The harvest of the sixth year must suffice 
for the sixth, seventh, and eighth years. In the 
month Nisan of the ninth year a new harvest could 

* yihti • ' wtUer, ' LXX : iKKvY^it, Vnlg. alienlgna, ct Bertholet, 
BIJJ-., 167 t.; BaentBcIi, Ex., 107; DriTer, Ex., 103. 

•Ley. B5!4-7[H]. 

•Ler. 25: 20-22i'. 

*L e., in Abib, 'ripening eare' (of barloy, Le?. 2; 14; Ex, 9:31); 
alM uUed 'the montli of ripeniitg ears' (Ex. 13: 4; 23: IS; 34: 18; 
Dent. 10; 1). This term ii later supplanted hj Nisam (April) In 
eonseqnenee of the Babylonian exUe, and it was about this time 
that the Jewiah calendar had to undergo a radical ehange. Baby- 
lonian names are mbstituted for the months of the Hebrew calendar 
and the beginning of the year from now on eoinddea with that of 
the Babylonian calendar. Cf. Benz. S^.,' 168-170; Baentsch, op. 
at., p. 92. 

"Before tbe exile the year is reckoned frmn the 'wheat harreat' 
(Ex. 34: E2) and the vintage feast (Isa. 3S: 10), or from the fall 
of the year. 
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be reaped. If the year began in the spring," it 
would be f atile to expect a harvest before the begin- 
ning of the next year, owing to climatic conditions.^* 

Tb&t the sabbatical year was not observed before 
the captivity is attested by Lev. 26 : 34 f.*' Now that 
the people are in exile shall the land repay a debt of 
long standing to Yahwe.** 'Then shall tiie land 
have its sabbaths" restored, as long as it lieth deso- 
late, and ye be in yonr enemies' land, then shall 
the land rest and repay its sabbaths (to Tahwe).' 
The gailty nation shall not retom nntil the debt is 
paid.** 

In the law of Exodna 23 : 10 f., as already inti- 
mated, the seventh year is not called a sabbath. It 
merely provides for a year's fallow every seventh 
year. There is no indication that the entire land 
was to be subject to a common septennial fallow, as 
in the case of Leviticus 25 : 2 f . It is obvious that 
flie spontaneous produce of the sabbatical year 
would hardly insure the possibility of a most pre- 
carious existence in the face of peculiar climatic 
conditions occasionally productive of famines. 
Moreover, it will be remembered, that the grazing 
husbandry of an earlier period played but a sub- 
sidiary part in later Israelitish economy. An agri- 

" About April. 

" The l&nd is plonked and aowu aiter the eaily rains of October 
and November. Squallj indupeiuable for the gtowing crops are 
Uie late rains of April and May by reason of Uie extreme heat of 

" T. 43 [B]. 

>'Gf. BaentBCh, Lev. 423, 435; Gesenliu, E.W£. (1905), p. 705. 

"'seasons Of rert.' 
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ctiltaral oonmiamty cannot well afford to lose the 
products of the soil every seventh year. And 
finally, trade and commerce on a large scale were 
still a thing of the future. Thus, in the days of 
Nehemiah conditions were more favorable for its 
observance.''' Bat to judge from the distress occa- 
sioned by the observance of a common septennial 
fallow year in the Greek period,** Nehemiah's efforts 
in this direction could scarcely have met with any- 
thing like sncoesB. 

"Neb. 10:32. Ct Si^frUd, Neh., in HX~A.T., 114; Bertholet, 
yOt., in KM^^.T., 78. 

•■l Moec 6: 49, S3; JosephuB, Ant., XIV, 16: 2; XV, 1, 2. 
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CHAPTER XI 



THB TEAB OF JUBILEE 



Analogous to the sabbatical year, the proclama- 
tion of the year of jubilee marks the beginning of 
another fallow year.^ At the end of seven seven- 
year periods the trumpet of jubilee is to be sounded 
on the tenth day of the montii Tishri, and all trans- 
actions in landed property for the fifty years pre- 
vious shall be revoked. 'Thou shalt count seven 
sabbaths of years, seven times seven years; and 
there shall be the equivalent' of seven sabbaths of 
years, that is, forty nine years. Then thou shalt 
sonnd^ a loud horn on the tenth day of the seventh 
month. . . And ye shall sanctify* the fiftieth year," 
and proclaim a release* throuf^ont the land to all 
its Inhabitants; it shall be a jubilee^ for you, and 
every one shall return to his (landed) possession' 
and . . . to hia clan.'» One of the principal con- 
cerns of the author is with the restoration of heredi- 

' Lot. 26: 11-12. 

'to eauw to pau ttaroogh (the land). 

*Mt apart as sacred. 

'lit, the year of the fiftj years. 

'deror. Isa. 61:1; Jer. 34: 8, 15, 17; Ezek. 46: 17. Bee pages 
91 (., »8, 175 1., 204. 

'yobel (LXX: Siptmtt releaae, reniismoii of a debt), an abbrevia- 
tiim of qeren hayyobel, ram 'a bom (Josh. 6; 6; cp. 6i 4), an anelent 
instrument. Bhenat hayyobel, the year that is inaoguratad by Uta 
blowing of the ram's Bom. Cp. Doughty, op. cit, I, 366. 

'lAV. £6: 8, 9*, 10. On muhpaha, see below, pp. 178-170. 
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taiy property to its original owners. The 'family* 
domain is too sacred a possession to be the object 
of sordid spectilation. 'But if thou sell anyttdng 
(land) to thy neighbor or buy anything of thy neigh- 
bor, ye shaU not defraud each other. According to 
the number of the years after the (last) jubilee thou 
shalt buy (land) from thy neighbor, and according 
to the number of the crops*" (until the next jubilee) 
shall he sell to thee.'" The price of the land in 
either case is determined by the number of harvests 
to be reaped between the date of alienation and the 
next jubilee. Carried to its logical condnsion, it is 
no longer the land that is being sold bnt the produce 
of the BoU. In other words, the individnal holder 
merely becomes a lessee for aH or part of fifty years 
on which security he could borrow an amount pro- 
portionate to the prospective earning capacity of hia 
property. Manifeatly, then, there can be no snch 
thing in future as the absolute ownership of private 
property which may be disposed of at will. The 
possessions of a famUy or clan are not to be perma- 
nently alienated from its hereditary owners. "The 
land shall not he sold in perpetuity;'^ for the land 
is mine, and ye are resident aliens*' and settlers with 
me."'* The 'family,' in the last analysis, is merely 

" Team of prodnea. 

"Ler. 25:14-15. 

"Lit., for deatnietion, for ever, eompletel;'. 

Tor tho eombinatloii: 'Bojonmer and wttler,' ep. Gen. 23:4; 
Num. 35: 15; flg., Fs. 39: 12; 1 Chron. 29: S. laraelitea referrAd 
to U w>joanierB in Egypt: Ex. 22: 21; 23: 9; DenL 10: 19; LsT. 
19: 34, who inherited Ouuan: Ex. 23: 30; 32: 13, the land lAieh 
Tahwe gave tham as an inherilanee, Dent. 4: 21, 38; IS; 4, ete. 

"Lev. 25: 2S. Cf. Kent, op. dt, p. 132. 
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God's tenant. Land belonging to Yahwe cannot be 
sold in perpetuity, that is to say, withont the right 
of re-purchase by the original holder. This prin- 
ciple applies not only to families, bnt also to clans 
and tribea." 

It is maintained that the theory of land tenure, 
as expressed in Lev. 25 : 23, is an adaptation to i3ae 
thougbt of later Judaism. In his work on the 
Religion of the Semites,^' Robertson Smith remarks : 
"The idea that the Israelites are Yahwe's clients, 
sojourning in a land where tbey have no rights of 
their own, but are absolutely dependent on his 
bounty, is one of the most characteristic notes of the 
new and more timid type of piety that distinguishes 
post-exilic Judaism from the religion of old Israel." 
However th^ may be, it is safe to say that the idea 
expressed in Lev. 25 : 23' undoubtedly goes back to 
a much earlier period. That the soil belongs to the 
deity is a common Semitic belief. Thus, among the 
ancient Babylonians, EUU,^'' the chief god of Nippur, 
is called bel matati, 'lord of the lands,' literally, 
'owner of the lands."* "With the conquest of Baby- 
lonia by Hammurabi, Mardvik, the patron deity of 
the city of Babylon, becomes a successful rival to 
his distinguished predecessor. In the religious lit- 
erature of the First Dynasty Bel confers upon 
Marduk the right of assuming the title of b^ matati, 
'lord of the lands.* The same epithet occurs, for 



>, Lev., 42*. 

"Page 78; B&entKb, op. dt, 424. 

"'the anblime lord who detennines the fate of the gods.' Hinke, 
A Kevi Boundary Btont of SebvohaAreeMar I, S3. 

■• See above, p. IS. A shnilar tiUe {hem mataH) la aaeribed to 
Whtar, the mother of the great gods and Uie eonaart of Sal. 
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example, in an old incantation tablet, known as the 

incantation of Eridu: — 

'Great king, lord of the lands,'" 

Firstborn son of Ea, who is powerful in heaven and 

upon earth, 
Marduk, great lord of men, and king of the lands, 

god of gods, 
Prince of heaven and earth, who hath not his equal, 
Darling*" of Ann and of Bel, 
Heaven and earth are thine."* 

As in Babylonia, so in the land of Canaan, the soil 
belongs to the local ba'alim** Having dispossessed 
the ba'aUm of their territory, Tahwe, like Marduk, 
abBOThs some of the functions and attributes of 
the Canaanitish gods of vegetation and fertUity. 
Yahwe, indeed, is merged into a Ba'al, as evidenced 
by such proper names as Toba'al, 'Yahwe is Ba'al,"* 
Ba'alyah, 'Ba'al is Yahwe,''* and others." All 

"bo-tfl MO-ta-a-ti. In anotiier inieriptioD Mardtik is called 'Uie 
lord (cnrner) of this field : ' hel eqU Jhw'otitni. Hinke, op. dt, 54. 

"tap-piMt, 'companion,' lO Hehn, S.J., V, 334. 

"IV, B.,' 29, no. 1, linea 0^0, 21-32. Jaatrow, B^~d., I, G01-{>02; 
Bogera, SJ.il., 17S. 

" Comparo the Ba'al of Sidon, tha Ba'al of Lebnnon, the Ba'df of 
TarsiM, Qie Ba'at of heftTon, etc., of the Fhosnician inseriptloiiB. 
Wellhaasen {B^^., 170} calls attention to the Ba'ai lands of 
Arabia which require ueitheT rsin nor artifldal Irrigation, the nnder- 
grormd water snpplj bring Biiffleieiit to yield fmit (ehieflj dates) 
of the beat quality. On page 104 of the mme work, the antbor 
obBeTTM that originally Uie ownenhip of #ie land waa vested in the 
dei^, and not in tha individoaL 

"This U the Septnagint's tranaUttoB tot 'ebed. Bertholet, 
SJJJ:, 70. 

"1 Chron. 18: 6. 

■GeMnioii, ff.^J. (IMS), Ml. 
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lands, then, held by the conquering Israelites are 
Yahwe'a property, or to use the expression of 
Leviticus, 'the land is mlne.'^^ 

No doubt the social problem was generally 
regarded as a direct outcome of the institution of 
private landownership. And what would he more 
likely to check its evil effects than a revival of the 
ge'idla," the practical workings of which were 
known to every intelligent Israelite. Hereditary 
lands must be kept intact as a matter of duty toward 
one's ancestors,^ as well as for tbe sake of retaining 
one's rights of citizenship.*' Ancestral possessions 
once alienated must be redeemed. "In all the land 
of your possession ye shall grant a redemption for 
the land.'"" In accordance with ancient usage this 
right devolves upon the nearest kinsman.'* The 
price of redemption must be in proportion to the 
value of the unexpired lease. "And if a man have 
no one to redeem it, and he become rich and find 
sufficient (means) to redeem it, then let him count 
the years since its sale and refund the value of the 
remainder** [until the year of jubilee] to the man 
to whom he sold it ; thus he may return to his pos- 
session."" In default of the requisite amount the 

■26:23. 

" Sm above, pp. 66 f. 
- 1 K. 21. 
■&».B:8. 
"26:24. 

■>25:2S. Jer. 32:8 f.; Bn. 2:20; 8: 4 (^a'ol, to assert or vindi- 
cftte a eUim or right whieli has lapsed). 
"Oalf in P.; ef. Ex. 16: 18, 23; 26: 12-13; Nam. 3: 46, 48-19. 
■ 26: 2*-27. Cf. Kent, op. dt, p. 71. 
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landed property remains in tbe hands of the creditor 
until the year of jubilee." 

What the legislator appears to have had in mind 
was a periodical redistribution of smaU holdings for 
the special benefit of the masses who had sold their 
patrimony under the pressure of necessity. But 
theory rarely coincides with practice. The question 
soon presented itself : would it be possible to enforce 
such a law without unduly trenching upon the rights 
of the upper dasses residing in the fortified cities T 
"Would it be fair to deprive them of their posaessions 
without offering some compensation ia retamT 
The endeavor to adjust the lawgiver's ideal to actual 
conditions resulted in a compromise. A distinction 
is drawn between city property and farm lands. 
Tbe period of redemption for real estate in tbe 
waUed cities is limited to one year. "If a man sdl 
a dwelling house in a waUed city, he shall have the 
right of redemption for a whole year after it has 
been sold; . . and if it be not redeemed within a 
year,*' the house that is in the walled city shall be 
assured in perpetuity to him who bought it, to him 
and to his descendants; it shall not be released in 
the jubilee.'"* The conception of personal owner- 
ship would naturally be more fully developed in 
prominent trading centres than in the rural districts, 

** It ia worth J of obaerration that the gnaXer portion of the tribe- 
laud of ancient Ireland was subject to OahhaOoine, or rediatribatioii 
after a fixed period of years. In earlr timea the redi«tribntion of 
mch landa affected everj free member of the tribal gronp. Later, 
however, it was confined to the land of a fM. Compare alao tbe 
Aryan mode of tenure known as the shiftinK sereralty. 

■■till the completion of a fnll year.' 

"8S: 2B-30. Cf Driver, Lev., in 8.B.O.T., p. 49. 
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and hence the differentiation between the two. 
Unwalled villages are identified with the open coun- 
try because of the close proximity of farm houses 
to the adjoining fields.'^ Farm property ia redeem- 
able at any time. "Bnt the houses of the villages 
whidi have no wall around them, shall be reckoned 
as belonging to the fields of the country; the right 
of redemption shall be retained for them, and they 
shall be released in the jubilee."" Similar privi- 
leges are extended to the Levites. As regards 'the 
houses in the cities which belong to the Levites, the 
Levites shall have a perpetual right of redemption. 
And if one of the Levites do not^^ redeem it, the 
house that was sold in the city of their possession 
shall be released in the jubilee. . . But the fields 
Id the migrash of their cities may not be sold, for it 
is their perpetual possession.'" 

The migrash of our passage is known to have been 
used as pasturage for the cattle. *And they (the 
Levites) shall have the cities to dwell in; and their 
pasture lands shall be for their beasts of burden, 
and for their herds,** and for all their (other) ani- 
mals.'*^ The equation of the term with pasture 
land is based on what may have been its original 
meaning. It is apparently derived from a verbal 
root meaning 'to drive away.* The migrash, then, 

"Cp. Bong at 8oL, 7:11. 
"25: 31. Driver, loc. cit 
■ So Vulgate. 
•25! 32-34. 
"Lit, ] 
"Num. 
35:4^; ] 
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would be the place to which the cattle is driven*' by 
the herdsman. In many -pasB&gea, however, the 
word refers to oommnnal lands in the vicinity of 
towns, in whidi the several communities have com- 
mon rights.** On account of this technical usage, 
the exact meaning of the term in Lev. 25 : 34 is a 
debatable matter. Following the suggestion given 
in Num. 35 : 3, Driver*" adopts the primary sense 
and translates: "But fields in the pasture land of 
their cities may not be sold ; for that is their per- 
petual possession." Baentsoh omits the term sade 
and reads : 'Bat the pasture land belonging to their 
cities may not be sold at all,' etc. Retaining the 
word sade and adopting the secondary or technical 
meaning of migrash we get: But fields belonging 
to the common land of their cities may not be 
sold; for that is their perpetual possession. Josh. 
21 : 11 f . draws a distinction between the migrash 
and Sade without defining the nature of either one. 
'And they gave them (the Levites) . . Hebron, . . . 
and the migrash thereof round about it. Bat the 
fields of the city and villages thereof they gave to 
Caleb . . . for bis possession.**" According to 
Fenton the migrash corresponds to the arable mark 
of a Gkrman community, which lay immediately 
ronnd a town. If adapted for the purposes of culti- 
vation, this tract was divided among the body of 
communists. Being less adapted to cultivation, the 

* Compare Qenaan Trift. 

"Esek. 48:1S, 17; 1 Chron. 0: 40f. (65f.). 

" Adloe. 

"1 Chron. 6:40f. (651.). 
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iade," on the other hand, constituted the paatnre- 
marh or more distant land left in undivided com- 
monalty.** 

The other two passages in which the jubilee is 
mentioned are Lev. 27 : 14-16 and Num. 36 : 4. 
According to the former, houses consecrated to 
Yahwe on the basis of a vow*' may be redeemed by 
adding one-fifth'^" to the valuation placed upon 
them by the priest Lands vowed to the Deity are 
subject to the regulations of the year of jubilee in 
Lev. 25 : 8 f . In estimating the value of a field thus 
consecrated each homer of barley sown upon it shall 
be reckoned at a sheqel of silver per annum or a 
total of fifty sheqels, provided the date of appraisal 
coincides with the year of jubilee. "If a man con- 
secrate to Yahwe part of the field of his possession, 
thy valuation shall be in proportion to the seed sown 
upon it ... if sown with a homer of barley it 

"Compare AMyriAn ahadu, mountain. Cf. J-a&g. 5:18; Num. 
23:14; Dent 32: 13; Isa. SB: 9; Jer. 17: 3; 18:14; Ezek. 21: g; 
Pb. 50: 11; SO: 14; 90: IE. The foUoffiuK expreHUOtiB postulate a 
BiraHAT enviromnent: hayyat ttaiiade, wild beasts (beasts of the 
fleld—fien. 2:20; 3:1,14; Eos. 2: 20; Job S: S3; 39:15; 40:20; 
Ezek. 38: 20), gepen lade, wild vine (vine of the field — 2 K. 4: 39), 
ith iaie, honter (a man of the field— Oen. 25: 27), et& That the 
word iaie was also u>ed of cultivated soil is well attested: Qen. 
37:7; 47; 24; Ex 23: 16; LeT. 19: 19; Dent. 24: 19; Mio. 3; 18; 
Buth 2: 3, 9; Eiek. 17: 5 (ieda aeraf , seedfield; eg. Asa. simt eqlu; 
ep. Acel-dama, the field of blood) . 

'Early Rebrev Ufe, 38-39. 

•"The TOW was of the natoie of a eontraet between the individual 
and Tahwe and was all the more binding because the Deity was one 
of the parties to it" Kent, JiXJ*., in SUtdent't 0. T., 234. 

<*L e., 20^!), the osoal rate of interest in the Neo-Babjrtonian 
period. 
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[shall be valued] at fifty sheqels of silver. . . Bnt 
if he consecrate his field after the jubilee, the priest 
shall reckon to him the money in proportion to the 
years that remain until the year of jubilee.'"^ 
After paying the valoation, the owner merely has 
the nsnfmct of the field in question unlciss he redeem 
it by adding the usual fifth required for redemption. 
"And if he who consecrated the field wish to redeem 
it, then he shall add the fifth part of the money of 
thy valuation to it, and it shall be assured to him. 
But if he will not redeem the field, or if he have sold 
the field to another man, it shall not be redeemed 
any more; but the field, when it is released in the 
jubOee, shall be holy to Yahwe as a field devoted; 
it shall be the possession of the priest. '"'^ As 
regards a field acquired by purchase the money of 
the valuation must .be paid immediately in order to 
facUitate its redemption by the original owner. 
'And if a man consecrate to Yahwe a field which he 
hath bought, . . . the priest shall reckon to him 
the amount of thy valuation until the year of jubilee ; 
and he shall give thy valuation in that day, as a 
thiug holy to Yahwe. In the year of jubilee the field 
shall revert to him of whom it was bought, and to 
whom the possession of the land belongeth. And 
all thy valuations shall be according to the sheqel 
of the sanctuary;" twenty gerahs shall be the 
sheqel."* 

" Lev. 27 : 16, IS. Cf. Kant, op. eit, p. 236. 

"87:1»-21. Kent, p. 237. 

"L e., full wei^t; of . Baentaeh, £x., 261 ; Beat., BU.,' 1961. 

" 27 : 22-26. Cp. Driver, ad loc 
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The passage in Num. 36 : 4, discussed in a pre- 
vious chapter,"" throws no additional ligbt on the 
law of Lev. 25:8f. 

Wellhausen and others hold that the institution 
of the jubilee is the product of a post-ezilic school. 
The provisions of Lev. 25 : 8 f . are regarded as an 
elaboration of the regulations concerning the sab- 
batical year. The fiftieth year itself, it is argued, 
rests on nothing more than an artificial expansion 
of the sabbatical idea. Driver, on the contrary, says 
that "whatever obscurities surround the origin and 
early form of jubilee, it can hardly have been a mere 
paper law. The writer of the chapter has a very 
definite law in his mind. To suppose that a priestly 
writer invented the whole of the law of the jubOee 
and the fiftieth year, as a development of the seventh 
year and a completion of the sabbatical idea, is 
surely a highly artificial hypothesis."" 

It wiU be noticed that in GzeHel 46 : 16-18 pro- 
vision is made for the reversion of all crown lands 
to 'the prince' in the year of release,'^ since the 
oflScials to whom they had been presented were not 
members of the royal family. To assume that we 
have here an allusion to the sabbatical year,''^ would 
be a most tirbitrary procedure. As a matter of fact 
nothing is known of a seventh year, in whidi heredi- 
tary lands were restored to their original owners. 
Deuteronomy 15 : 1-6 merely stipulates that the 

■■ Bee abore, p. 33. 

"Lev., 98. 

" deror; ep. Aba. dvratu, freedom, independence. Del., S.W3., 229. 

• So KrBetwelunar, Stek., Sgi. 
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rights of a lender are to be held in abeyance dnring 
the year of release."* That this shoold prednde the 
possibility of exacting repayment ia the following 
year cannot be inferred from the text. Even grant- 
ing the possibility of an actual remission of loans 
in the year of release, it will be apparent at once, 
that the reversion of crown lands to the original 
donor has little in common with the stipulations of 
Deuteronomy 15. Attention is also called to Jere- 
miah 34;8f.'» The provisions of Ex. 21:2-6 and 
Dent. 15 : 12-18 readUy suggest themselves as points 
of comparison." But the law of Ex. 21 and Deut. 
15 is nevertheless qnite distinct from the passage 
in Jeremiah. The manomission of Hebrew slaves, 
contemplated in the latter, must be simultaneous and 
without regard to the period of servitude; in the 
former such liberation is conditioned on six full 
years of service. It is evidently an extraordinary 
measure hastily consented to under great pressure. 
Pointing in the same direction is the Hebrew term : 
'to proclaim a release.**' 

In view of these considerations we are justified in 
assuming that the year of release, spoken of in Ezek. 
46 : 16-18, refers to the fiftieth year, and not to the 
law of the sabbatical year. That landed estate 
granted by the prince to his courtiers should be sub- 
ject to reversion is in complete harmony with the 
regulations of Lev. 25 : 8 f . 



* See above, pp. 91 f . 

■Jer. 34:14. 

■Mgro deror. Cornill, Jer., 3T9. 
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It is tme that the prophets of pre-exilic times 
make no mention of the jubilee. We should expect 
some reference to it in connection with the bitter com- 
plauitB of Isaiah and Micah against the alienation 
of hereditary estates by the rich.'' The prophets, 
however, seldom refer to the Tora, even when 
inveighing against ceremonial and moral wrongs."* 
As the argument from silence is never condusive, 
it does not follow, that the jubilee was not included 
in the law of Tahwe, simply because the prophets 
do not allude to it. Hosea, for instance, complaLns 
that the Torot of Tahwe were being despised by the 
people of Israel."^ Again, in the days of Jeremiah** 
the law concerning the manumission of slaves was 
not observed, and yet the law existed. Similarly, 
the institation of the jubilee may have been known 
to Isaiah In spite of its non-observance by tiie more 
prosperous members of Israelite society. 

There is a strong presumption that the more 
essential features of the jubilee go back to very 
ancient times. The redemption of hereditary 
estates, which constitutes an integral part of the 
institution, is clearly based on the ancient custom 
of the ffe'uHa."'' Moreover, an old tradition informs 
ns that the land of Canaan was apportioned to the 
several tribes by lot, each allotment being deter- 
mined by the size of the tribe. 'Among these 

-lu. 6:8f., Mis. 3. 

" EerdmanB, Lev., 127, in AHtett. Btud., y. TV. 
■8:12. 

** See above, pp. 01 f . 

"Cf. pp. Mf.; ep. Bnhl, in the Amerioan Journal of Theologjf, 
1(1887), 733 f. 
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(tribes) the land shall be apportioned as an inheri- 
tance according to the number of names. To the 
large tribe thon shalt give a proportionately large 
inheritance, and to the smaller tribe thou shalt give 
a proportionately small inheritance: to each one 
shall its inheritance be given according to (tiie num- 
ber of) those who were numbered'® of each tribe. 
Notwithstanding the land shall be divided by lot: 
according to the names of their paternal tribes shall 
they inherit. According to the lot shall their inheri- 
tance be divided between the more numerous and the 
less numerous tribes."" From Num. 33:54 we 
learn that the principle of apportionment laid down 
in the above instructions also held good in the case 
of the smaller tribal units. 'And ye shaU enter into 
possession of the land by lot according to yonr 
clans s^" to the larger clan ye shall give a propor- 
tionately large inheritance, and to the small dan ye 
shall give a proportionately small inheritance: 
whithersoever the lot falleth to any clan, it shall 
have its possession; according to your paternal 
tribes ye shall enter into possession.' Nnmerons 
passages might be cited to show that the clan 
occupies an intermediate position between the tribe 
and the household, or family.'^ But since 'the 
(father's) house,' or family, is equated with the 

"mala iudiTidtmlB. Cp. Nam. 1: 2. 

"Num. 26: S3-S6; ep. Joah. 18-21. 

"or 'familiw.' 

"The seriM in Josh. 7: lit. la: tribe — don— hooaehold — mdivld- 
ualaj compare also 1 Sam. 10: 19-21; Num. 1: 2. ObTlooal;, eMh 
tribe comprisea a Dunber of elans, the latter beiitg made np of 
smaller units, ealled houaeholdfl, and from these hoosdudds come 
Bona repreaenting individuals. 
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clan''^ and the tribe^' alike, a connecting link is 
BBtablished between the family and the tribe. It is 
important to notice that the mles governing the 
distribution of land entirely overlook the individnaL 
They are chiefly concerned with the tribal group, 
the clanship, and the household. 

The allotments of the larger groups having been 
determined in the manner described, the distribution 
of these portions among the smaller social group 
consisting of various related families under a patri- 
archal head would be a natural sequel The size 
of each family allotment again depended on the 
numerical strength of the agnatic group. With the 
passage of semi-nomadism to agriculture such 
groups would gradually expand into small village 
communities holding a kind of communism in land 
similar to that of the Palestinian village commnni- 
ties of to-day. As time went on the tribe lost 
much of its former importance and the family group 
alone is on the ascendant. And this is what we 
might expect to find in village communities. Q-rad- 
ually, however, the institution of private ownership 
begins to play havoc witii the 'family.' And now 
the jubilee sets in with its protective measures. 
The point of emphasis is shifted from the tribe to 
the family group. The jubilee seems to be the out- 
growth of a system of 'family' communism. Fam- 
ily rights must be carefully guarded in order to 
prevent the disintegration of the family domain, as 
illustrated by the story of Naboth's vineyard.'* For 

" Num. 3 : 24, 30, 3S f. ; 1 Chron. S4 : 6. The oUn mig^t OTen 
designate the Hebrew natioii. Am. 3: 1. 
"Num. 17r 17; Josh. Z2: 14; ef. Stenenugel, ad loc 
<* See above, pp. 43 f. 
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further corroborative evidenoe we might torn to 
Jer. 37 : 12, where the prophet is on the point of 
going to Anathoth for the purpose of participating 
in the division of certain lands belonging to the 
agnatic group of which he is a member.'"* The Den- 
teronomic injunction against the removal of the 
neighbor's landmark'* probably relates to land held 
in common, and not to boundaries of a more perma- 
nent character.'' And finally it is not unlikely that 
the fallow of the fiftieth year is a survival of the 
ancient communal right of ownership. 

The jubilee, then, represents a compromise 
between the communism of more primitive times 

"BoU, S.yJ., S8; ep- Mic 2: S. 

■19:14; 27:17; Hos. «; 10; Prov. 22: 26; 23:10; Job Ms 8. 
It «ppMm that the precarious eharacter of the landmarkg 06««sioned 
numerooB WTAnglea and qiuurels. Homer, for exuaple, ipoaks of meo 
wrangling "over boundariM in a eommoii field, Bbiving for their 
right within Mant? epaee." {Iliad XII, 421 f.) Many oenturiea 
later an English writer eomplains of "a practice too commim In 
common fields, where men moke nothing to pull up their netghbor'a 
landmark, to plow up their land and mow their grass that lieth nentt 
them." We hear of "constant strife and contentions In the etonmOB 
fields for want of a mound to keep cattle within their own botmds . . . 
How man; brawling coutentionB are brought before the JndgM of 
Asriie b7 the inhabitanta of the common fields." (Lee, StftrwIoMd 
/nrfosiM-*— A. D. 1666.) 

" L e., such as trees and the digging of holes whermn egg-shells and 
ebareoal were placed as evidence in case of dispute. Cook, op. dt., 
196. The laws of Mann furnish a striking parallel: "When boun- 
daries first are established let strong trees be planted on them, . . 
or clustering shrubs, . . to that the landmark may not easiljf 
perish . . . Large pieces of stone, . . ashes, potsherds, . . and 
substances of all sorts, which the earth corrodes not even In a long 
time should be placed in jars not appearing above ground on Oe 
common boundarj." Haughton, /MtitutM of Mmw, II, ehi^ vm, 
846-247, 2S0-251. 
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and the institntion of private landownership.''* But 
the ever widening stream of commercialiBm coold 
not be checked by legislative enactments, notwith- 
standing the added weight and dignity accorded 
them by the religion of Israel. The social problem 
donbtleaa continned as before. According to the 
nnanimons testimony of the Babbis the jnbilee-years 
were reckoned but not observed." The communism 
of the Jerusalem church^*' soon perished when 
brought into contact with a commercial atmosphere. 



Passing to Babylonia, we find that whUe the 
Hebrew jubilee has no parallel in Babylonian juris- 
prudence, one of the main features of tiie insti^tion 
makes its appearance at an early date. Reference 
has already been made to the right of redemption.^^ 
It will suffice to say that ancestral property, be it 
land or houses, must eventually be restored to the 
legal descendants of the original owners, unless 
otherwise stipulated in the contract" The paternal 
estate is not tO be alienated from &e family.^' 

Then, too, a kind of communism is met with in a 
periodical distribution of land by a town council."* 
As regards the method of distribution, we are left 

" Eerdmana, op. cit, 126. 

"Nonack, S.J., I, 3S2; Beai., H^.' 130; Kent, op. dt., 132. 

■Acts 2:44; 4: S2. 

" Sm Above, p. 79. 

■ Of. pp. 79 f , Cp. Edouard Cuq, La profnHS fonoUre en duOdie 
d'aprit les pierrM-limitet du Mutie du Lowre, in VcwtieHe Sevite 
Btttorique do Droit, 30 (1906), 724. 

' See Above, pp. 46 1, 

** BosoBwen, Trans. Viet. Intt^ 24, p. ISS. 
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to conjectore that it was probably qnite similar to 
that in force among the Hebrews, each parcel being 
determined by lot. Edonard Cnq, in following np 
Scheil's equation of hitu with 'tribe,' endeavors to 
prove the existence of tribal lands in the Cassite 
period." According to a number of boundary 
stones in the Loavre dating from the third Cassite 
dynasty" the tribe occupies tiie district over which 
it has jurisdiction. This district is divided into 
several smaller districts with a view to meet the 
needs of the various tribal subdivisions. The lands 
of such a smaller group are likewise parcelled out 
among a certain number of tribesmen, who are 
thenceforth regarded as the proprietors of the field. 
Some of the members of the tribe are found living 
in towns and villages within the confines of the tribal 
territory. Boscawen even believes to have dis- 
covered a distinct trace of the ancient village com- 
mtmity. Toquote: *'Anumberof villages paid their 
(temple*') titiie in a body and were taxed as if they 
paid individually."** "Whatever may be the merits 
of this statement, it is plain from the common lands 
of the hudurru^^ inscriptions, that communism in 

"Op. dt, T22 f, Cp. Hinke, op. eit., 16. 

•B. C 1284-1117. 

** Th&t tlie taxes paid to the temple at Nippur were condderable 
ia weU attested b^ the DooumenU from the Temple AreMvet of 
NippuT (CoBsite period). Of . Ludianbill, AJ.8X., XXIII (1906-07), 
2S4 1. Among oUker tlung*, NebnchadieziaT ii elevated to the 
throne of Babylonia for the purpose of regulating the tithes of TEtox 
and Nippur. Neb., Nippur, Col, II, 3 ; cp. Col. n, 8 f ■ 

-Op. cit, 18S. 

"'bonndai? stone.' An older designation for Icudurru la gar-du, 
•the bonndary' having formerlj been expressed In terms of ffor-du. 
One gar ia equal to twelve euMta (17) or two 'reeds' (0{.= QaM« = 
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some form or other mnst have been known to the 
ancient Babylonians. In the land grants of the 
Babylonian kings frequent mention is made of the 
■ugaru or communal land of towns and districta."* 
The land granted by Nebuchadrezzar I" to N-usku- 
ibni was of this type : — 
"XXII {gur) 170 (ga) of seedfield, arable land," 

which had been closed to flooding, 

a field of the town'" of Mar-A^ttua, 

on the hank of the Tigris, la the district of Bit-Sin- 
sheme, 

where since ancient days no ditch had been dug, 

no vegetation had grown up and which had not 
been brought under cultivation, but had been 
exposed to the inroads of the water, — ^namely 

IV ush, upper length, west, adjoining 

Bit-^ir-appili and the district of Bit-Sin-sheme 

m ush, LV gar, lower length, east, 

adjoining Bit-Su^ur-Gdl-du, 

n ush, X gar, upper width, north, adjoining 

Bit-Ushbula, 

I ush, lower width, south, on the bank of the Tigris, 

in all y^TT (gur) 168^ (go) 5 (gin) of seedfield, 

(reckoned) at 30 qa of seed, 

Heb. gone). Z^. XXin(190e), 112; De Oaiomllae, Tdblettu 
Sutniriennei Arehaiipiet, p. LXVTI. 

"Hinke, op. dt, lef.i 247. Cuq, op. dt, 736. 

- 1140 B. C. 

** girubv; cp. Aramaic (tSTIS ''^ "^ ^^^ ""^ ^ ploughed in 
a day,' from 3*13, 'to plow,' 

" ugof aU, 'the (conmiiinal) land belonging to a dtf,' Meiesner, 
B.JJ., 123. 
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(equivalent to) a large cubit,** 

a field of the town of Mar-AJ^tUta, in the district 
of Bit-Sin-sheme, 

Ban-shum-iddina, the governor of Bit-Sin'Sheme, 

measured and to Nuskit^hni, 

the magistrate of Nippur, — (Nebuchadrezzar) for- 
ever granted. The surveyors of this field were 
Nabv-ser-lishir, and Nabuima. 

(■Whoever) overthrows the grant 

of this field and in order to secure the use of the 

pasture land sends some one and 

with evil intent causes (its) seizure, 

(or) says that [the field has not been measured] . . . 

(may) Nin-ib, the lord of confines and boundaries, 

tear out his boundary stone."*" 
The passage just quoted incidentally brings out 
a striking parallelism between ugaru, 'meadows,"" 
'commons,'"' and the Hebrew migrash, or the com- 
mon ammat rabita, aeo Thtireau Dangin, Bewe D'AMtyriologie, 
rv, 19. The Babfloni&n eubit saema at one time to have measand 
nine hundred and ninety miUimetree (about » TVd), eometiniM 
referred to as "a double cubit" (Johne, B^J,.CJ,., 189.) If 
Qie latter derignation ia eorreet, a single eubit (U^ antmatit =: Hab. 
ammo ^ ell) would be four hundred and ninetj-fiTe millimetrea. 
Bat in addition to the regular euUt of four hundred and niuety-flve 
miHimetrea, there was also in use a larger eubit, called the 'rojal' 
eubit, measuring at least five hundred and fifty millimetres. (Bens. 
B^.,' 189.) Expressed in inches, a Babylonian cubit would be equiTa- 
lent to about twenty incbes. The cubit was frequentiy used by tlie 
Babylonian surveyor. E. Cuq, op. ciL, 784, 736. The siza of a Add 
might also be determined by the amount of wed required In sowing 
it Neb., Nippur, II, ES f . 

"Hinke, op. cit., CoL II, 25-Col. Ill, 15, 20-23, OoL IV, 19. 

"pasture land(f). Cf. Neb., Nippnr, ni, 21. Pasture lutd* were 
common property. Cf. Sayce, Ba^, and Aityriant, 110; Johns, op. 
dt, 186. 

" UuM-Amolt, op. eit, IS. 
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mnnal pasture lands of towns and villages. Fnr- 
ther, it will be noted that the land was carefully 
measured, the results of the surrey finding an 
important place in the conveyance. In keeping vriHh 
his name, the surveyor*" 'fixes limits,' and the area 
measured is known as the pUku,^* or plot of ground. 
The boundary, as well as the boundary stone, are 
placed under the special protection of the gods, 
chiefly Nmib.""* The above inscription doses"** 
with a long series of anathemas and imprecations 
against any one removing or destroying the land- 
mark: 

""Whoever [removes] this stone, 
hides it in the dust, 

bums it with fire, throws it into water, 
shuts it up in an enclosure, causes a fool, 
a deaf man, a witless man to take it, 
plaoes it in an invisible place, 
may the great gods as many as are mentioned 
by their names on this stone, curse him 
with an evil curse, tear out his foundation 
and destroy his seed.*"**' 

There is reason for assuming a form of commu- 
nism among the ancient Arabs. Under Mu^mma- 

"pa-lik eqUi Mlm-a-tu, CoL m, 13; ep. nta-*lii-}fa-an eqli, "land 
(Add) furvejor," from maiha^it, to nuaanrs. 

"cp. pulukleu, boundarj; mi-thi-i^tUM eqli th«-a-ti, 'the extent 
of thia field.' Cjr. 188, IS; nki-th^tu biti *h»-a-U, 'the extent of 
thia property.' K.B., IV, 17B. 

'"Cf. n. 1-2 of the auperacription : 'The name of thia atone ia 
Ifinib and Niukv estabUah the bouDdary.' Gp. 17, 19. 

"* The names of the witnaeaM, fourteen in number, and the date 
of the tranaaetion are given in CoL V, 8-26. 

"OoL TV, 28-V, 7j (T- Dent, IB: 14j 87: 17. 
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dan law, as we have seen, near relations receive 
certain fixed shares of the decedent's property. It 
is worthy of special notice, however, that after the 
payment of these shares "a gratuity shall be given 
to every kinsman who is present at the distribntion 
of a dead man 'a estate. And when there are no near 
heirs, or something remains over after they have 
got their due, the reversion falls to the 'a^aba, a 
word which primarily means those who go to battle 
together.'""' The individaid warrior had no right 
to appropriate any of the booty taken from the 
enemy. At the close of the campaign the spoil was 
divided among the warriors, the chief of tiie tribe 
taking a fourth part."* The law of inheritance has 
much in common with the distribution of booty. 
The relation between the two "is easily inteUigihle, 
for among the nomads waters and pastures were and 
still are common tribal property, and moveable 
estate was being constantly captured and recap- 
tured. Plainly the original theory was that it (the 
inheritance) also, since no man was strong enongh 
to keep his own without help, was really tribal prop- 
erty of which the individual had only a usufruct, and 
which fell to be divided after his death like the spoils 
of war."^"" 

In Arabic the most common appellation for the 
tribal group is ^oyy."' Although aj)plying to a 

■•SiniUi, Xin*Wp, 65. 

™Cp. SuT. 8: 1: 'The spoUa beloDg to God and to hig AposUe.' 
8: 42: 'To Qod betonga a fifth (of the boot;), and to hia Aportle, 
and to kindied and orphans, and the poor and tiie wayfarer.' 

•"fffajWp, 67. 

■** Other AraUo terms employed to deognate a tribe are ma'thor, 
'ofMro, Ixifn (Kaideke, op. eit., ITS), and qabOa (ProekMh, 4). 
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social group of almost any size,'"' "it usually means 
such a kindred group as was guided in war and on 
the march by one chief, migrating together and 
forming generally a single settlement, which might, 
however, consist of several dars^'^ or groups of 
tents, at some distance from one another.'"" The 
tribe has a common interest in the tribal possessions, 
consisting of camels"** and dwellings.^" 

Arabic terminology draws no sharp distinction 
between a tribe and its component parts. Accord- 
ing to Wellhansen several groups constitnte a tribe, 
several clans make up a group, and a plurality of 
septs or 'families' forms a dan.**' Defining the 
hayy as a tribe or a federation of tribes claiming 

Tbe l&tter term relates to the priudpal tribsB of Norfb Arabia 
(Ma'add). "The Nortlieni Arabs called thaniBelTas Ma'additu btoi 
before the time of the prophet ' ' Kituhip, 10. 

■"Noldeke laye that) hayy ^ exelosiTelj used of large tribes. 
ZJ}Ji.G., XL, 176. Froekadi, however, remarks that the word 
refers to both large and small tribea. OriginaQj it probaU^ rignlfied 
a HmaU tribe, as in 1 8. 18: 18, where DaTid exclaims: 'who am I, 
and who is mj ^yy, the elan (_mithpaha) of mj father!' ^oyjr in 
this paBsage evidentlj' signiflee 'dan.' So again, when speaking 
of the maiden of the hayy, the Arable poet must have thooght of a 
eomparativelj amall kindred gronp. Proeksch, op. eiL, 8-4. 

"•Ztar (plnr. diyar) in AraUc refers to a complex of huts or 
tents grouped together In a circle or Bami-tdrele. It maj also ap|d7 
to a single dwelling. (Cp. Am. dvru, walL) Hebrew dor in the sanM 
of dwelling occurs but once (Isa. 38: 12), the more common signifl- 
cation being a 'generation,' reckoned at a hundred jears. (Oen. 
IS: 16.) Before Islam the palm groves and gardens of a Uedineee 
dor were apparently regarded as Uie property of the entire dan, 
Wdthansen, BteiMtn w. Vorarbeite*, i, 18. 

"Kinthip, 44. 

"* fimaii-lhayyi. 

'^ dtyarv-Utayyi. 

"•Op.«lt,19. 
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oommon descent, we mast now inqnire what were the 
Arabio equivalents for the smaller tribal anits. In 
Arabic aJU refers to a group of people ranging in 
size from the people of a tribe**" to the inhabitants 
of a camp of huts or tents.*** The primary mean- 
ing probably had to do with a groap occupying a 
single tent.*^" Ahl, it appears, is a very elastic 
term. Procksch would equate it with 'olan.***' 
Identical in meaning are two or three words cited 
by Noldeke from the ancient literature of the 
Arabs.**^ The Qabila of Fihr applies to the indi- 
vidual dans of the Quraysh.^^* This is another 
illustration of the elasticity of certain Arabic terms, 
since gabUa may signify either a tribe or a dan."* 
No less frequently used in the sense of dan is tho 
word batn: 'for these KUab consist of ten ba^n, 
and I have no responsibility for their ten qabUas.' 
A third synonym for clan is faj^idh: 'then he enu- 
merated the dans of the Quraysh tribe^'" by tribe. ' 
The usual terms for the 'family' under patronymic 
rule are al and rdht}'^ 

All these groups were hdd together by a feeling 
of solidarity resting upon the prindple of descent 
from a common ancestor. In the nomadic stage the 
only bond of unity is Mnship. But the transition to 

'"'till we haTe daprived th« tribe (Jfayya) of (Its) peopla (oM) 
and powMsioiu (mol).' Procksdi, 20, n. 1. 

'^ahiu-Uari, 'tlia people of the settlement' Cp. Aat. oIm, 'Atj,' 
or 'Tillage.' Delitueh, H.W^., 69. 

"•Cp. Heb. oh«I, 'tent,' or 'dwelling;.' 

"• Op. cit, i, 18 1. 

>" Op. dt, 175. 

"■Compare tbe qabUa* of tribes like the Awm and tlie ffumj. 

'"Seebotn, 'tribe,' 'cUd.' 

"qabOatan. 
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an agrienltaral mode of life has a tendency to break 
down the old tribal syBtem. Thns, 'Umar I. com- 
plains that in order to designate their descent the 
farmers of 'Iraq wonld merely give the name of 
some village instead of their tribal affiliation. In 
response to the query, mimman anta, 'to which 
people do yon belong,' the answer was, 'to this or 
that village.' Of another group it is said, 'their 
genealogies are their villages."^* 

Unfortunately the records of ancient Arabia are 
silent as to the nature of land tenure in vogue among 
such village groups. We, therefore, turn to the 
fallaliin of modem Palestine, whose village oom- 
mnnities may be regarded as a survival of their more 
ancient Semitic prototypes.'" These 'cultivators' 
generally dwell in unwalled villages. The adjoining 
lands are held on the communal principle as 
expressed by the Arabic musha'a, which means 'in 
common.**" Until fifty years ago the environs of 
most towns and villages in Palestine were held in 
common. In the year 1277 of the Muhammadan era, 
however, the Turkish Government divided the lands 
into various portions and compelled the peasants to 
take out title-deeds for them in severalty.'^ But 

"■ N61dek«, op. dt., 1S3. 

" Bee below, pp. 231 1. 

"■The pasture IwidB of a vills^ u well m Qie thraaliiiig floor 
belong to tbe eommimitj aa a whole and not to anj particular 
iudividnaL 

™ Bath ia tbe tenacit7 of the fallahin to tbe ancient customs of 
the land that thej prefer a number of amall strips, sometimea far 
apart from each other, to the permanent posaesaion of a portion of 
the soil within easier reach of their homes. This explains whj tbe 
Turkish QoTemment baa to content Itself in many eases with regia- 
t«riDg tbe names of all tbe members of a village commnnity as joint- 
owners of the adjacent lands instead of recording the name of each 
IndiTidnal as the peimaneut owner of a definite plot of ground. 
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in many of the outlying districts the old custom of 
collective holdings still survives.'*' Concerning the 
latter form of land tenure Neil remarks: "The 
greater part of the arable land of southern Pales- 
tine is not, strictly speaking, held as freehold or 
rented by industrial farmers.*" The bulk of the 
soil consists of Crown lands, called in Arabic ar^ 
amirij/ya,"^ of which the occupiers have only the 
musara'a, or right of cultivation, though they pos- 
sess this right in perpetuity.'"** These lands being 
arable, the native farmers often refer to them as 
ara4i muftcUahf or agricultural lands. To the eye 
of a stranger the arable and pastoral lands of a 
village have the appearance of an unbroken stretch 
of open fields."" 

The first heavy rain"* having saturated the sun- 
baked"* soil, the male inhabitants of the village 
assemble in a kind of town-hall, called Ma^yafa, 
erected for the entertainment of strangers. Each 
individual member of the community being bom to 
a right to cultivate a portion of the common lands 

"Port, in P.EJ., 18B1, p. 105: aIm BorrfiBiin, P^J., 1894, 
p. 195. 

" Swbohin, on the othar hand, would interpret the STetem of land 
tenure obtamiug in the PaleetmiBn Tillages of the present time as 
semi-MrvUe in eharaeter. Bat this is in keeping with the miter's 
theoT7 as to the origin of the English village eommnui^. Cf. JA« 
EiiglUh VaUige Community, 313 t. Bee below, pp. 831 1. 

*" L e., land under the control of the ^mtrs (but which now 
belonga to the Imperial State). 

" Joumol of Tranaaotiont of tha Victoria liutitvte, ZZIV, 155 1. 

*" The fields which lie fallow ore utilised as pnblie commons. — 
Interesting parallels might be drawn from the open field STstem of 
the old English township. 

'^ Heb. i/e»h«m, Paleatiniaa Arabic wiuiim, or gushing downpour. 

■" A rainless, cloudless heat (dry leaBon) holds full swmy from the 
beginning of Uay until the latter port of October. 
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by virtne of the haqq al mmara'a, or right of oolti- 
vating, the presiding officer^" writes down the names 
of those present together with the nnmber of 
ploughs"* that each man intends to employ. As a 
rule the farmers now gather into small gronps of 
ten plonghs each, and a representative is diosen for 
each group. If there are forty persons in the village 
who desire to cultivate the soil, representing a total 
of sixty ploughs between them, the land is then 
divided by the six elected chiefs into six equal por- 
tions. As the quality of the soil often depends upon 
its location, each section is composed of lands chosen 
from different parts of the land of the community. 
These sections are distributed by lot among the six 
representatives in the following manner. Each of 
the latter gives a small pebble or piece of wood to 
the Muhammadan preacher, who puts them into a 
bag. The preacher then calls out the name"' of one 
of the six parcels of ground and asks, "To whom 
should this portion of land be allotted f" A boy 
under five then draws from the bag a lot, thus deter- 

*"7nMMn, called Katih, tlie Mt^usmmadan preacher, who also keepa 
the public aeeomtta ef the Tillage and looks after the Madyafa, or 
gneet chamber. 

*"Arabio faddmt, 'a yoke of oxen.' On the plains two oxen con- 
stitate a normal plongh^team (ep. Soman iugum, 'a joke of two 
oien'), whereas a ;oke of fonr oxen u required for the heavier soil 
of the hill country. The faddan also representa the amount of land 
irtiich a yoke of oxen can plough in a day. — In ancient Wales the 
arable strips were diitribnted among the cnltlvatora according to Ot» 
eontribntionB made by each to the common plough-team of eight oxen. 
The agnuisn unit of early England was determined by the amount 
of land which tlie normal plough-team of eight oxen could conveniently 
plough In a day. Cp. Oer. Morgm, or yoke. 

** Almost every deld has a name, to wit, the field of the rock, the 
field of the partridge, the field of the fight, etc Cp. MtL 27: 7, 8, 10. 
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mming by chance which group shall be allotted the 
land.'" 

The six parcels are again divided by measurement 
with an ox-goad,'" or rope,'" according to the needs 
of each gronp. The Arabic term for snch a snb- 
division is moras, from marasa, a rope. Some 
wonid associate the word with mirath,^" inheritance, 
or allotted portion.'*^ The several strips of each 
party are then distributed among the ten ploughs by 
lot. Once more the name of each field is written on 
some object or other, usually on a small pebble, which 
is then placed in a bag. Standing near the Imam 
of the village are two little boys under five years of 
age, one of whom now puts his hand into one of the 
six bags and draws out a pebble. Turning to the 
other boy the presiding officer then asks, "To whom 
should this portion of land be allotted," whereupon 
the latter either points to one of the bystanders or 
calls out his name, and the field is allotted to him 

***A somewhat similar mode of distribution known as nmdale 
(derived from roMin, 'lot,' and (liol, 'portion; ' hence division I7 lot) 
formerly prevailed in Ireland. This mode at tenure makes its 
appearance in the Highlanda of Beotland under the name of ntn-riff ' 
(composed of roinn, 'lot,' and nith, 'portion'). Compare the 'lot 
meadows' of the old £higliah township. Bistribntlons bj lot were 
also known in mediaeval Qennany and Bussia. 

>" 8-9 feet in length. 

** At. habi, about 18 feet long. Cp. Heb. hehei, rope, or measur- 
ing line. ' Eitik. 47: 13; 48: 4-6. A cord or rope (Lat. fimUmbu, 
Oer. rep) was used bj the aneimit Tentons tor the purpose of moM- 
nriug off the several allotments. This instrument was nbseqnentlj 
replaced by the Teutonic rod (virga ttutonleaUa) . 

'"Flur. mauiareth. In the language of the peasants nuMoaretlt 
means inheritance. Bergheim, op. eiL, 199. 

'* There ia a reference in Hie. 2 : 9 to the custom of allotting lands 
under the aua[dees of an Israelitish assembly. In the sixteenth Psalm 
the psalmiat exelainu: 'The measuring lines are fallen unto ma in 
pleuant surroundingg, and ov» my lot I rejoiee. ' 10 : 6. 
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accordingly. The same process is repeated until 
every owner of a yoke of oxen has received his 
faddan of land. It goes without saying that the 
man who possesses more than a yoke of oxen would 
be entitled to a corresponding allotment. In like 
manner the land is sometimes divided into half 
faddan for the accommodation of villagers owning 
but one ox, or a half yoke.^*> Lacking one ox a man 
will frequently join the ranks of the 'hired ser- 
vants,' or farm hands. 

A fnrrow of donble width, called tahm, separates 
one man's allotment from that of his neighbor. As 
a safeguard against heavy rains stones are placed 
at each end of the boundary lines. To remove 'the 
stones of the boundary,''*' while the soil is in a state 
of cultivation is regarded as a great sin. An offense 
of this nature would deprive the cultivator, not of 
the land in question, but of part of the produce. 
Individual rights to the arable land of a village cease 
when the farmer has gathered in the fmits of his 
labors for that year.*" 

In addition to the tithe*** on all natural products 
the farmer pays a land-tax of from twenty to sixty 
paras per Turkish acre. To facilitate matters the 
doverament farms out the tithe to tax-gathereTs**** 
who resort to every possible means to wrest from 
the poor farmer a sum far in excess of a tenth of the 
produce. 

" Compare the plough landi of In^Jk 

^ A rimilaT enatom ia met wiUi In the rontl vnuigaiianti of maaj 
Aryan Tinage eonunimitiaa. 

"• flMtltoMmin; ep. the pnUieana of tiia New TestMBent 
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CHAPTER Xn 

bzeeiel's Fuur of allotubni 

Ezekiel's restoration progranune is in many 
respects even more remarkable than the enactments 
relating to the year of jubOee. With bold idealism, 
bordering on the miracnlous, the national and tribal 
boondaries are drawn as if the natnral contour of 
the land bad suddenly undergone a marvelous trans- 
formation. Barren limestone deposits shall be 
clothed with an almost tropical luxuriance, and the 
desert shall blossom as the rose. The Dead Sea 
itself and fill the regions round about shall be 
reclaimed by virtue of a healing stream issuing 
from the base of the Temple Hill, where Yahwe 
dweUs in inaccessible holiness.* Ideal conditions 
shall prevail throughout. The renewal of the land, 
intended for the permanent occupation of a purified 
and 'holy' people, is a necessary corollary to the 
refining process of the Babylonian exile. 'I will 
restore the fortunes of Jacob, and have mercy on 
the whole house of Israel, . . I will hide my face 
from them no more when I shall have poured out my 
spirit on the house of Israel, saith the Lord." 

The sacred territory is conceived as a long rec- 
tangular strip of country, extending from the vidn- 
ity of Banias' in the north to the southern extremity 

'47; If. 

'39! 25. 2B. Cf. Toy, Sgek., in 8S.0.T., p. 70. 
kPbilippL 
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of the Dead Setu* On the west the boundary-lme is 
formed by the Mediterranean Ocean and on the east 
by the Jordan and the Dead Sea. For some reason 
the entire traiwjordanio portion of the land is 
excQaded, thns neoessitating the transfer of the 
tribes of this region to the west. The land is then 
divided into twelve parallel transverse sections of 
eqnal magnitude,' seven of these constitating the 
northern gronp, viz. Dan, Asher, Naphtali, Manas- 
seh, Ephraim, Benben, and Jtidah; the remaining 
sections sontii of the sacred 'oblation' being 
assigned to the tribes of Benjamin, Simeon, Issa- 
char, Zebnlun, and Gad." Individual allotments to 
the heads of families and households shall be in pro- 
portion to the relative size of a tribe as a whole. 
Full rights of citizenship are to be accorded aliens 
on the basis of residence and of their acceptance of 
Yahwism. 'Ye shall divide tiiis land among you 
according to the tribes of Israel. Ye shall allot it 
as an inheritance for yourselves and for the aliens 
residing among you who have begotten children 
among yon; and they shall be reckoned with you 
as tiie native-born^ among Che Israelites ; they shall 
be assigned a portion with you among the tribes of 
Israel. And among whatever tribe the alien may 
happen to reside, there shall ye give him an heredi- 
tary possession, saith the Lord.'" Resident aliens 
and fiieir families would be a welcome addition to 

*47: 161 CompBre diagram on page SOS. 
•47:14. 
'48: If. 

'Thia is the esrtiert paMage in ninth the term egrah oeevn. It 
is frequently met with in S and P. Bertiiolet, 8 J J*., 110 f . ; 160. 
*47:81-S3. Cp. Kent, op. dt, p. 184. 
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the poptilation after the many misfortimea of past 
days.' 

It is noteworthy that in Ezekiel's arrangement of 
the tribes the sons of Leah and Bachel are evenly 
distributed on both sides of the sanctnary, while 
the sons of Jacob's handmaids are relegated to the 
extreme north and sonth of the sacred 'oblation.*^" 
Tribes of pure blood would no doubt be regarded 
among the ancients as possessing a higher degree of 
ceremonial parity and sanctity than a tribe which is 
the result of an ethnic miztare. Objects of lesser 
purity must he removed as far as possible from the 
dwelling-place of Yahwe in keeping with the prin- 
ciple of separation and gradation inherent in the 
Old Testament conception of holiness. 

The arrangement of the tribes, however, is but 
the outer framework, as it were, of Ezekiel's plan 
of apportionment His real interest is centred on 
the sacred oblation^' lying between the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, which is to be reserved for 
religious and public pnrposes.^^ This reservation, 
extending from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, is 
to be twenty-five thousand cubits*' broad. The 
entire area is divided into tiiree parts by two imagi- 
nary lines running from north to south, thus result- 
ing in the formation of a perfect square in the centre 
with a base line of twenty-five thousand cubits. By 
means of two horizontal lines this square is sub- 

•36t38; 37: If. 
■■ EraetEselimar, BMek., S97. 

"tervma layahve (45: 1), an oflerinK of Und U> Tahw*. 
"48:8-22. 

"i. e., approxiiiiAtdj eiglit milea, EEddel's long entdt being abont 
tmn^ inebM. Eraateaohmsr, op. dL, 264; T07, op. dt, 179. 
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divided into three parallelograms. Of these the cen- 
tral portion, measoring twenty-five thousand cubits 
from north to sonth, is by far the most important. 
In the midst of this area stands the temple, the 
gravitating centre of the national life. The whole 
endosnre, described with great minnteness of detail, 
ia to be a sqnare of five hundred cnbits snrronnded 
by an open space^* of fifty cnbits on all sides.*" 
Every precantion mnst be t^en to guard its sanctity 
from all defiling contact with the outside world. 
'On the top of the monntain^^ its whole territory 
shall be most eacred. This is the law of tiie 
temple."'' 

Foreign slaves, once engaged in the performance 
of menial dnties connected with the temple of pre- 
exilic times, shall now be displaced by the priests of 
the rural shrines.^' The Zadokites alone, who had 
ministered in the royal sanctuary since the days of 
Solomon,*^ shall continue in the exercise of their 
priestly prerogatives.^* By reason of their special 
sanctity the ZadoMte priests are to occupy the 
remaining portion of the central reservation within 
the sacred oblation in order to maintain a holy 
cordon round the temple.'* The space assigned to 
them belongs to Yahwe in a very peculiar sense. It 
is absolutely inalienable. Priests, as a matter of 

" migraih. Cp. AraUa Mma'. 

"Ziou; ep. 40: 8f. 

"43:12. 

'•44:6-14. 

"1^2:27,86. 

"44:15-27. 

*>4S:4; 48:11-12. 
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fact, can hold no landed property in their own name 
like the other tribes of Israel "They shall have 
I no'' inheritance; I am their inheritance . . They 
I shall eat the cereal-ofFering,'" and the sin-offering,** 
I and the guilt-offering;"* and every devoted" thing 
I in Israel shall be theirs. And the best of aU the 
1 firstf raits*' . . and every contribution** . . shall belong 
^to the priest."** Cereal oblations paid in tribnte 
to the Deity, as well as fines for ceremonial offenses, 
are now appropriated to the snpport of the officiat- 
ing priesthood by way of compensation for services 
rendered at the sanctuary. 

The revenues of the pre-exUic priesthood do not 
appear to have been the subject of any such precise 
regulations. To begin with, the remuneration of 
Micah'B priest is subject to the terms of a verbal 
agreement between the contracting parties.'" The 
passage in 1 SanL 2 : 12 f . proves that the priests of 
Shiloh, thongh entitled to some compensation for 

** tfj . required 1>7 contezL Taj, op. dt, 105 ; KHMtnehmsr, <^. 
dt, 285. 

» nnjan . eoDdstisg of nnboked flonr, salt, and oil, «ad scme- 
timea accompanied by a libation of wine. 

"nttlSnn ■ i^biu^T ^ So^t <" ■ bnUoek (ceremonial offenae). 

"DB'NrTi ■ 8<*t> Iwnbf «W0j ^ ^^^ (ceremonial offenae). 
Aecording to 3 K. 12: 17 the dn-monef and the gnilt-mon^ went 
to the priests. 

" Din ■ anything irreroeably ' devot«d ' to Tahwe ; ep. Dent 18 ! 4. 

" ^^^133 • atrietlf limited to grain and frnit 

" nO-TVl - eblatioiij or git- 

-44:28^0; ep. 42: 13. Cf. Sent, op. dt, p. 179. 

" 8m aboTev p. W. 
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their services,*^ had no legal claim to any definite 
perqniBites. CnBtom insists on the right of the indi- 
vidual sacrificer to give to the officiating priest what- 
ever portion of the flesh he chose. The portions 
thns given belong in the category of voluntary gifts. 
The vagae character of the priests' dnes at this early 
period inferentially led to nmnerons abnses. 'Now 
the sons of Eli were wicked men. They knew not 
Yahwe, nor the rightful due of the priest from the 
people.*' When a man sacrificed, the priest's ser- 
vant wonld come, at the boiling of the flesh, with his 
three-pronged fork in his hand, and wonld strike it 
into the pot or the pan or the kettle. All that the 
fork brought up the priest would take for himself. 
So they did to all Israel that came to sacrifice in 
Shiloh. Moreover, before they burned the fat, the 
priest's servant used to come and say to the offerer: 
Give roasting-flesh for the priest — ^he will not take 
boiled flesh from thee, but raw. If the offerer said 
unto him : They are going to bum the fat at once, 
then take whatever you please, he would reply : No I 
You shall give it at once or I will take it by force.'" 
According to Dent. 18 : 3 the officiating priest is 
entitled to the shoulder, the two cheeks, and the maw 
of the sacrificial victim.'* 

Ezekiel's provision of food for the priest is in 
substantial agreement with Dent. 18:1-5, though 

"BnU, B.rJ., 86. 

*■ Smith, H. p., Sanwi (Int. CHt. Con.), 18; DiiT«r, Dmrt., £16 1. 

** Tlie ahewbread loavea, apoken of in 1 Sun. 21 : 7, eonld bo lued 
b^ the priests of Nob as a means of snstenanee. 

"Lev. 7: 32-31 ordains that tho breast and right ihoolder of the 
pettee-offeriAgs be rMerred tor the priest 
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of a more definite character.'" Denteronomy enjoins 
that 'tie Levitical priests, even the whole tribe of 
Levi, shall have no portion or inheritance in Israel 
Yahwe's fire-offerings, and his inheritance shall they 
eat Tahwe is their inheritance.'" As the repre- 
sentatives of the Deity they may claim a portion 
of the offerings bronght to the varions shrines 
thronghont the country. Bnt the gradual centrali- 
zation of the worship at Jerosalem deprived many 
of the mral priests of the necessary means of snp- 
pori;. To remedy this in a measnre the Deuterono- 
mist appeals to the charitable instinct of his 
fellow-eoimtrymen. The Levites of the land are not 
to be overlooked on the occasion of sacred festivity: 
'thon Shalt not forsiike the Levite who is within thy 
gates'^ for he hath no portion or inheritance with 
thee."* The Levitical priest, frequently classed 
with the resident filien, the fatherless and the widow, 
is likewise commended to the generosity of the indi- 
vidual worshippers. Part of the triennial tithe is 
to be stored up by the Israelite in his native place, 
so that 'the Levite, because he hath no portion or 
inheritance with thee, and the resident alien, the 
fatherless, and the widow, who dwell within thy 
town, may come, and eat and be satisfied. *'^ Finally, 
the Levite and the destitute members of the com- 

" For additional Boureea of income enjoyed t^ the prieata of later 
times, see Buhl, op. eit, 87-S8. Op. Lev. 7; 87:30-33; Nnm. 
8:46-48; i:ira7:24; Nelt. IE: 44-47; Nun. 16 : 20-31. 

-Dent 18: 1,2; ep. 10: 9; IS: 12. 

"'town,' 'dty.' 

"Dent. 14:27. 

"14:20; ep. 26: 12 f. The tithe of Uie third Tear eonatitntea one 
of tlte chief sonrees of inetoue of the mral priwthood. 
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munity shall share in the feast of weeks, and in the 
feast of tabernacles. 'Thon shall rejoice in thy 
feast, thon, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy 
male and female slaves, and the Levite, the resident 
alien, the fatherless, and the widow who are in thy 
city.'" 

The territory immediately to the north of the 
priests' allotment, twenty-five thonsand cubits in 
length and ten thonsand cubits in breadth, is 
assigned to the Levites.*' Land lying within the 
holy oblation is withdrawn from the range of private 
ownership. "And none of this choice part of the 
land shall be sold or exchanged or alienated j it is 
sacred to Tahwe. ' **" 

The distinction drawn by Ezekiel between priests 
and Levites was wholly unknown to Deuteronomy.*' 
In Beut. 18 : 6-8 it is made a legal injunction that 
any country Levite is to have the right to officiate 
at the central sanctuary and receive an equal share 
with the priests resident on the spot, if he so desire. 
This provision does not appear to have been fully 
carried ont owing to the exclusiveness of the temple 
priesthood and the state of things created by Uie 
abolition of the high places in the reign of Josiah. 
The centralization of the worship and the destruc- 
tion of the rural altars throughout the length and 
breadth of the land meant a material decrease in 
the number of offerings and a more than sufficient 

*10: 14; ep, ie:10f. 
'■Ezek.45:([; 48:13. 
"48:14. Cf. Tor, ^ ]<«■ 

"'tbapriests the liOTitMi'ef.Deat. 17:18; 18:1; 21:0; 37:9; 
31:0. 
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nnmber of dergy at the central sanctuary. The dis- 
established priests, coming from the provinces to 
Jenisalem, were allowed to share in the priestly 
dues, but were not admitted to the exercise of sacer- 
dotal fonctions at the royal sanotaary.** Bzekiel's 
legislation regarding these provincial priests is the 
logical outcome of the historical situation oonae- 
queitt upon the reforms of Josiah. The fact that 
Ezekiel was a member of the Zadokite family*' may 
have furnished an additional reason for restricting 
the priesthood to the sons of Zadok. Thus it 
becomes somewhat more intelligible why no special 
provisions are laid down by the prophet oonceming 
the maintenance of the degraded Levites. The ter- 
ritory assigned to them shall be 'for cities to dwell 
in.'** Instead of being limited to a single district, 
the priestly code distributes the Levitical cities over 
the entire country. According to Num. 35 and 
JosL 21 forty eight such cities with the snrronnding 
pasture lands*^ shall be set apart for the Levites. 
Many scholars assume that these cities merely stood 
for the desires of the dergy." 

As regards the revenues of the Levites in P the 
law is that nine-tenths of the annual tithes shall 
belong to the inferior members of the priestly tribe; 
the remaining tenth is to be given to the priests.** 

••SK.23:9. 

■EHk. 1:8; 4:14. 

"LXZ: wiX«t Tw KaraiKn>; of. Mnm. 96:8: 3nA. 14:4. 

' migriuMm, 2000 cnbite on aD ridw. 

■ WallhaiiMai, FroUg., 199; BendngO', S^.,* SaS; Qrvj, KuM^ 
465 f.; T07, op. dt, 197; Kent, op. dt., 191. Bnt s 
£mr. (Altt«tt. Btvd,, TV), 13^138. 

••Hnm. 18:21t., 26 f. 
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Bui the hnmane intention of the lawgiver was f ras- 
trated by the opposition of the leading representa- 
tives of the priesthood."^ Finding that the Levites 
had been obliged to work la the fields for their sup- 
port, Nehemiah nndertook to regulate the payment 
of the tithes, and to insnre their proper distribution 
tmstworthy ofBoials were appointed. How long 
tithes were paid to the Levites, we do not know. 
After no considerable lapse of time the tithes are 
again diverted into priestly channels. In later 
Jndaism the tithes are entirely appropriated by the 
chief priests." 

A strip of land,'* twenty-five thonsand cubits long 
and five thousand cnbits wide, sonth of the priests* 
allotment, is set aside for the city and its common 
lands."' The city itself is a sqnare of forty-five 
hundred cnbits, surrounded on each side by an open 
space"* of two hundred and fifty cubits. East and 
west of the capital are the communal possessions 
reserved for agricultural purposes. The population 
of the city shall be representative of all the tribes 
of Israel, inasmuch as the whole tract did not belong 
to any particular tribe. 

In later times the problem of peopllog Jerusalem 
was a serious one. "The people cast lots to bring 
one of ten to dwell in Jerusalem, the holy city, and 
nine parts in (other) cities. And the people blessed 

"NdL 13!5,10f. 
"Josepboa, Jnt, ZZ, 8:8; 0:8. 

' *y tenitoiy ^veo over to leenlar naea In «mtradiat!itelian to 
the nored tenitory of the prieetlr tribe; 48: IS; cp. 12: EOb. 
"45:6; 48: lS-20. 
**Mtgratk. 
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all the men that willingly offered themselveB to dwell 
at Jerasalem.'''^ Agrioultarists depending on the 
soil in the immediate vicinity of the Jndefin capital 
wonld natnrally be poorly repaid for their labors. 
Unfortunately no miracolons transformation of the 
land had preceded the retam of the exiles from 
Babylonia. 

The crown lands of the prince," flanking the 
sacred reservation and the domain of the city on the 
east and west, shall be ample enough for all the 
needs of the royal family and its dependents."' 
Crown lands given by the prince to his conrtiers" 
revert to the crown in 'the year of release.'" In 
the theocratic state of the fntnre any arbitrary 
exercise of royal power will be rendered impossible: 
"the princes of laraeP** shall no more oppress my 
people, but shall give the land to the house of Israel 
according to their tribes.'"^ The only concession 
made to the rights of royalty is the collection of a 
fixed tariflP" by the prince, chiefly intended for the 

■Ndi. 11:1-2. 

"45:7; 48:El-22. 

*"Aii officer, canat&lile, or t&z-gatherer Hh&Il not deed to hia wUa 
or daughtar the field, garden, or house, which is his btudneu (L 0., 
irtiich is hiB b7 Tirtne of his office), nor sh&Il he assign them for 
debt He m&j deed to his wife or dAnghtsr the field, g&rdea, or 
house which he hu purchased and acquired, or he may f ftg" them 
for debt' The Code of ^ammumbl, $$38-39- 

"46:16-18. Probably the fiftieth year. Cf. T07, ad loe. 

"Op. LZX. 

"46: 8; cp. 46; 9-12. Toy, op. eit, p. 82. 

"tenttno, oblation, or temple tax, payable in kind, via. ^ of 
wheat and tarlej, ^^ of oil, and of lambs one out of every two 
hundred. 
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support of the temple ritnaL"^ He is to be a servant 
of the temple and a provider of material for all sac- 
rifices. This excellent arrangement never passed 
ont of the realm of theory into that of fact. The 
actualities of the situation after the exile were 
materially different from those contemplated by the 
prophet. 
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CHAPTEH Xm 

TAXATION AND TBIBUTB 

As among the nomads of the desert/ bo among 
the ancient Israelites, the only prerogative accorded 
the chief is a special share of the spoils of war. 
Thus the gold rings of the conquered Midianites fall 
to Gideon at the latter's own request.^ Similarly, 
it may be taken for granted that Sanl was entitled 
to a larger share of the spoU than the average war- 
rior. Of the booty captured from the Amalekites 
under the leadership of his rival, David receives a 
liberal portion with which he enriches the elders of 
Jndah and his kinsmen at Bethlehem.' 

There is no such thing as taxation in the proper 
sense of the term before the regal period. Indeed, 
it is extremely doubtful whether the simple arrange- 
ments of Saul's reign called for any special dues or 
fixed taxes. The income from his paternal estate, 
together with the voluntary gifts of his subjects 
seeking his protection and favor,* inferentially suf- 
ficed for the modest requirements of the peasant- 
king at Gibeah. The rights of kings, adverted to in 
1 Sam. 8: 10 f., may be taken to represent the point 

' In andent ArabU ane-foorUi of Uie bootf went to the aMef . IHia 
propbet of Idam conTorted Vho chief's fonrth to m fifth, pKjable to 
AfUih ud his apoatle. Cf. p. 186. 

*Jiidg. 8:24. 

■ISun. 30:2ef.; q>. 1 Sam. 22: 7; 2 Sun. 1: 10; 8:11; 12:80. 

*Cp. 1 Sam. 10:87; 10:20. 
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of view of a later age.' According to the anthor of 
the passage, the king is nothing but an oriental 
despot, exercising the right of levying taxes, and 
requiring burdensome exactions of his snbjects, even 
to the extent of taking their property without offer- 
ing any compensation in return. "This is the right 
of the king" who shall rule over you : Yonr sons will 
he take in order to place tiiem in his chariots and 
among his horsemen, that they may run before his 
chariots, and in order to make them captains of 
thousands and captains of fifties/ and that they may 
plongh his land and reap his harvest, and that they 
may make his arms and his chariot furniture. Your 
daughters will he take (and compel them to serve) 
as perfumers, and as cooks, and as bakers. He will 
take the best of your fields and your vineyards and 
your oliveyards, and ^ve them to his servants. 
Your grain fields and yonr vineyards he will tithe* 
and give the proceeds to his eunuchs and to Ms ser- 
vants. Your male and female slaves, and the best 
of your cattle and your asses will he take and utUize 
them for his own purposes. Your small cattle he 
will tithe, but ye shall be his slaves.* 

1 Sam. 17 : 25 promises freedom from exactions of 
service and of property to the man who shall smite 

■Nowuk, Bam. (irjr.J.7.), S6f.; Smith, H. P., Bam., 6Sf.; 
Boudiiger, op. db, 2S9, u. 1. 

•1 Bam. 10: E6; D«atl7:14f. 

^'hvndredi,' M LXX. Cp. 1 Sam. 22: 7j Dent 1: IS; Nvm. 
SI: 14, 48, H. 

■The titliM eolleeted b^ the Pernan latraps eonBtitotod a most 
important wiiree of revamt. Aristotle, Eeon. (Berlin Ed.), p. 18450. 
For modam BttU, lee p. 198; kIm Barf^teiin, in F.BJ. (18H), 
197 f. 
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Goliath as well as to his father's house. This refer- 
ence, however, relates to conditions obtaining at a 
date posterior to the reign of Sanl.* Under David 
the impressment for public service was entrusted to 
an official, named Adoram."' The number of Israel- 
ites impressed to labor on Solomon's buildings and 
fortifications is said to have been thirty thousand,^' 
not to mention a second levy of seventy thousand 
burden bearers, and eighty thousand hewers of 
stone.'^ To free the native Israelite population 
from the stigma of the corvie, the chronicler pref- 
aced the contents of 1 K. 5: 15 (29) with the state- 
ment that, according to a census taken by Solomon 
of all the aliens in Israel, the number of serf-like 
laborers engaged in Solomon's works coincide with 
that of the alien population of the land.'^ For some 
reason, no longer ascertainable, the chronicler makes 
no mention of the first levy, already alluded to.^* 
However, the forced labors of Solomon's reign bore 
heavily upon iiliens and Israelites alike. As soon as 
the opportunity presented itself, the protest of the 
people against the oppressive yoke of compulsory 
service took the form of a revolt leading to the seces- 
sion of the Northern Kingdom." Not wishing to 
incur the displeasure of his remaining subjects, 

'A. large onmber of Greek manuscripts omit Qie greater part of 
diapter 17, to wit, 1 Sam. 17: 12-31. Nowaek, op. dt, 83 f. 

»£ Sam. 20:24; 1 K. 4: 6; 5:14(28); 12:18; 2 Ghron. 10: 18; 
cp. Ex. 1:11; Jadg. 1:28. 

"1 K B: 13 (27). 

"1 K. ": 10(29); c£. Nowaclt, ad loc 

"Cp. CnrtiBB, ChroniOea {Int. Crit.,Com.), 320 f. 

"IK. 6:13-14(27-28). 

»1 K. 12: 4f. 
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Behoboam, in all probabiIi1y» temporarily dispensed 
with this oppressive measure. 

The tribute received from subjugated peoples was 
a most valuable source of revenue under the Hebrew 
monarchy. David's 'governors* in Edom were 
doubtless charged with the collection of tribute from 
the conquered territory.'" The author of 1 Kings 
4: 21 speaks of nations paying tribute to Solomon.'' 
Mesha, the king of Moab, mentioned in 2 EingB 3:4, 
was responsible to Ahab for the payment of an 
annual tribute amounting to a hundred thousand 
lambs, in addition to the wool of a hundred thousand 
rams. According to the Moabite Stone,'* commemo- 
rating Mesha's successful campaign against the 
Israelites, the Koabites became tributary to Israel 
in the days of OmrL'* 

It appears that the census taken by David wm 
prompted primarily by a desire to ascertain the 
full military strength of the people.^ Popular 
opinion, as voiced by Joab's protest, regarded it as 
a sin. The reason for this is not given. Perhaps 
the census also had reference to taxation. As the 
institution of political taxation meant the curtail* 
ment of the old tribal rights,*' such an innovation 

"S Sun. 8:14. 

" Cp. 1 E. S : 1. Nomek trmta Ute pii— >ga u k gloas. 

"About S60 B. 0. 

** But eompare 2 Sam. S ; 2, where Dftvid is credited wiUi toMtMag 
B tribute (minha, 'preeent'} of the Uoftbitee. Nowack, howerer, 
T<«ards8 Bam. 8: 1-6 as the work of a later redactor. Cf. IE. 4: 19. 

"1 Chron. 27:1-15. 

"It ia worthy of observatioii that Solomon 'e division of Uie land 
into adminiBtrative districts virtnallf OTerlooks the old tribal dis- 
tinotiona. The list in 1 K. 4: 7-ig bears witneea to the ancient 
dualism SDlwlating between the Hebrew tribes and the city states of 
Canaan. Of. Alt, in Ztttel'i Beitraeae m. Wiu. v. A.T^ t. IS, 
pp. 1-19. 
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mnBt have met with considerable resistance on the 
part of the tribes and their representatives.'^ The 
monarchy, of course, trinmphed in the end. Solo- 
mon's division of the kingdom into twelve depart- 
ments was apparently connected with the levying of 
taxes, each of the twelve 'prefects' being required 
to famish the necessary victuals for the royal court 
and the king's army for one month in the year.** 
But it is especially noteworthy that the chief centres 
of the Jndean population, such as Jerusfilem, Beth- 
lehem, and Hebron, do not seem to have been 
included in Solomon's division of the kingdom into 
districts, thus implying that the king's own tribe was 
for the moat part exempt from taxation.'' 1 Kings 
10:14f. tells us that Solomon's annual income, in 
addition to numerous imposts levied on the caravan- 
trade," and the tribute received from the prefects 

'Hie free tribes of the AnbUu deeert know notliing of tmxk- 
tlon. "The ehiefs derive do Tevenve from tbdii tribeemen, bat, on 
tbe oontraiy, are expected to toe their wealtii witli gtsteroMy for tbe 
pnUie benefit " Smith, Bel. 8em.,' 459. For the chronicler *■ Bit 
of Hm twelve tribal prineee of Israel, see 1 Ohron. 27: 10-S4. 

"1K.4: 22-28 (1 K. 6:2-8); cp.lK. 20:141 

■'1K4:7-19. Ct Bfaxtiager, KSnige {KM^K^.T.), 19 t.'SitM, 
ad loc. ; eompare also Stade, G.VJ., I, 306. 

"The Bal^lonlan kings levied a tithe on all imports. AxtotottS) 
Seon. (Berlin Ed.}, 1352<). Instances are on record of a giniilar 
tithe Bmong the Ueceans. Smith, £el. fiem.,* n. 3. As to the nstnn 
of IsraeUtish imports, see Isa. 60: S; Cant. 3:S. Bnhl, Ktf. dt, 
80 f., Behfirer, Qe$ehioM8 de* JSditcltw Votket (IB»S), n, notaa 
149-161. Esekid's enxuneration of the articles exported to Phoenieia 
Inelndee lAeat, honor, oi^t roria, and the oeke of Bashan. 27: 6, 17. 
According to 1 K. S: 10-11 (1 E. S: 24^-26} Hiram agrees to fornUi 
■oAdent hmiber for the Solomonic temple In retnm for a jttxlj 
pigment of tweatj thousand kor (Bab. gw) of lAeat and twen^ 
1 bftth of the flnMt oiL Bnt compare 1 K. 9: 10-18; Beni- 
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of the pTovinoes, amounted to six Imndred and sixty- 
six talents of gold, or abont twenty millions of dol- 
lars." Modem critical scholars, however, virtually 
agree in assigning the passage to a mnch later date 
than that of Solomon.'^ Be this as it may, Solo- 
mon's method of levying taxes must have been, to 
jndge from the sequel, extremely unpopular.^ 

In extraordinary cases reconrse was had to the 
treasures of the temple. To begin with, the gifts 
sent by Asa to Benhadad of Syria as an inducement 
to fight against Baasha, the king of Isriiel, belonged 
in part to the royal sanctuary.^ Jehoash's tribute 
to Hazael of Syria was materially supplemented by 
the treasures found in the temple, representing the 
dedicatory offerings of the kings of Jndah, and of 
the people in general.''' In consequence of the tribu- 
tary relation of the Northern and Southern King- 
doms to Assyria both Ahab and Eezekiah were 
obliged to resort to the temple for a similar pur- 
pose.'^ Obviously the temple at Jerusalem was 

inser, op. dt., 29. A Bftbjltmiftn doeament from tiie Temple Archivea 
of Tellcdi records ttie paTment of & lojal tax eonristliig of aix lam- 
dred and twentj riz talenta of (,GiMh-) Manu wood (,Gts\-Ma-Nu = 
Bnt =: cedar) and a large qoantitj of binding reeds, which were 
probaUj used for maUng ropes. Barton, in AJSX., ZaVII, 32B; 
cp. ToL ZXVIII, SB. In another tablet we find an toiixj of a 
hundred talenta of Jb&o-wood as a tax to the king. lUd., op. ciL, 
XXIZ, 140. Large quantities of ^bbo-wood were deemed indis- 
pensable bj ffammwatn in ship -building. £iiig, Lettari and 
In$oripUoiu of ffamnmrabi, IH, 53. 

■■ 2 ChTon. : 18 f . 

" Bo Eittel, Bensinger and others. 

"IK-lS-.tt.; eg. 1 K. B: Z~8. 

■1 K. 15: 18. 

» 2 K. 12:6,19. 

'SKUilS; 18:14-10. 
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regarded as a sort of state treasury," which could 
be drawn upon at critical moments. 

We also hear of a tribute paid by Menahem of 
Israel to Tiglathpileser" amounting to a thousand 
aheqels of silver. This amount was raised by the 
imposition of a tax of fifty sbeqels on every land- 
owner of means throughout the kingdom."* 2 Kings 
23 : 35 relates to a property-tax imposed by Jehoia- 
Mm of Judah with a view to satisfy the demands of 
Pharaoh. To make up a war-tax of ten^" talents of 
gold and a hundred talents of silver, each property 
owner is required to pay a land-tax proportionate to 
the size of Ms holding.'* 

In addition to these taxes levied for the most part 
under extraordinary circumstances, mention is made 
of the 'king's mowings,' intended for the support 
of the royal cavalry.'^ 

The heavy tribute, exacted by the Persian over- 
lords of the fifth century"* B. C, pressed heavily on 
the poorer members of the Jewish community." 
Unfortunately the extant data afford no due as to 

** The tMuple of Uelearth at T^re was Qie state tressnr^. BmiUi, 
Sa. 8am.* 246. 

" There can lie no qnestion as to the Uoititj of Ftd (Ass. Ftdtt) 
with TigUthpileaer (74&-72T B. C). In one of TiglathpUeser's 
iascriptions Menahem is credited with the payinent of tribnte (736 
B. 0.) to the king of AsBjria. Tiele, Bab. Am. Geseh. 110 f., 226 f., 
Sehrader, K.A.T.* 222 f. 

"2 K IS: 19-20. AUowing three thousand shaqels to a talent, 
(he gibbore baytt in the land of Ephraim would approximate kbont 
■ix^ thousand men. 

"So LXX; ef. Battel, ad loc 

"2 K. 23:34-38. 

"Am. 7:1; cp. 1 K. 18:6. 

-Ecra 4:13, 20. 

••Neh.S:4f. Cf. pp.l31f. 
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the manner in which this obligation waa to be met. 
However, the nnmeroas details incidental to the 
assesBmeut and collection of taxes were evidently 
patterned after the established precedents of the 
local Jewish authorities. 

Besides the bnrden of taxation imposed upon the 
people, the Persian governors, who had preceded 
Nehemiah, drew forty sheqels*" of silver each day 
for the purchase of bread and wine.** Ihirthermore, 
the subordinates of the several satraps seem to have 
availed themselves of every opportxmity to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the common people. 
Nehemiah's gratuitous services as satrap of the 
king of Persia stand in striking contrast with the 
oppressive rule of his predecessors.*' 

According to a decree of Artaxerxes to Ezra, the 
priests and Levites, together with the whole person- 
nel of the temple, were to be exempt from taxation.*' 
At a later period Antiochus the Great extended the 
same privilege to the priesthood of Jerusalem, 
including exemption from the crown tax.** 

In consequence of the friendly attitude of the Jews 
and the voluntary surrender of the Jewish capital 
to Antiochus the Great, the latter issued a decree 
exempting the inhabitants of Jerusalem from all 

* Aboat twenty five dollAn. 

"It la interestiiig to note tb&t the rojal meuengen of die Ur 
Synutf (2400-2SOO B. G.) were fimiiBlied with provialonB t^ ttw 
temples AJ£X., tttt, 127 f. 

•Ndi. 5:14-16. 

"Bb« 7! 24. 

" JosepbnB, Ant., XII, 8:3. Originally the erowa tax wu a 
TOlnntary gift to the king of a golden erown of honor. Ildd., 
Xm, 2:8. 
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imposts for a period of three years. It was farther 
enacted that a third part of their taxes should be 
remitted thereafter, so that they could repair the 
losses which they had sustained in the past. 
Another clanse provides that no toll should be levied 
on lumber necessary for the rebuilding and comple- 
tion of the temple.*" "Without doubt this was a very 
valuable concession to the depopulated city, with its 
slender resources and lack of funds. 

The poll-tax levied by the Syrian kingdom under 
the Seleucids was not a uniform personal tax but 
a kind of trade-tax varying with the nature of the 
enterprise and the income of the individuiQ.*' Thus 
we have what may be called a crude form of inoome- 
taxj although it was not actually assessed on income. 

In the days of ' the Ptolemies the taxes were 
farmed to the highest bidder.*' The taxes due from 
the cities appear to have been let by the king from 
year to year.** Sometimes the privilege of collect- 
ing the taxes of the several provinces*' was sold to 
one individual, as in the case of a certain Joseph, 
who promised to pay twice as much"" for the privi- 
lege as his competitors."^ Since any surplus would 
naturally fall to the collector of taxes, Joseph even- 
tually became a man of great substance."' 

* Joaephns, loc dt. 

"Aristotle, Eeon., II, 1:4; JoMphtu, op. dL, Xllt, &;8. Cf. 
8«haTflr, OJ.r.,' I, 229, n. 14. 

* Josephna, op. dt., XII, 4: 1. 
•Ibid.,Xn, 4:3. 

"Jndeft, Bsmsxia, Phoenieia, and CoeleaTTia. 

■* rixtoen thouB&nd talents. 

"IWd.,X3I,4:4. 

- IWd., Xn, 4 : 6, 6, 10. Cf . p. 193. 
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From the Maccabaean period onwards the ques- 
tion of iromnnity from taxes comes to the fore in an 
unprecedented manner by reason of internal dissen- 
sions ia the Syrian empire. In order to gain Jona- 
than's friendship Demetrius I. promises to the 
Jews" exemption from taxes of every sort, includ- 
iDg the poll-tax and the crown-tax, all imposts on 
salt, grain,'^ and frtut,"' as well as the rsmission 
of a tax on the tithes of the temple. Fiaally, all 
requisitions on beasts of burden were to be dis- 
pensed with." Jonathan,"' however, found it e^e- 
dient to reject the offer until the accession of 
Demetrius H., when the concessions proffered by 
the unfortunate king°" were ratified by his son."^ 
At a later date Simon"" sent an embassy to Deme- 
trius IL with a view to secure immunity from taxes 
for all time to come. The request was granted." 
This amounted, for all practical purposes at least, to 
a recognition of the political independence of Judea. 

After Pompey's successful campaign"^ against 
Jerusalem, the land became tributary to the 
Bomans.*" In the year 57 B. C, or thereabouts, 

" Jndea, Bamaria, Qalilee, and Pereft. 

■50%. 

■* 1 Uaoe. 10 : £S f ., Josephna, loe. dt 

"161-143 B. G 

"Jowplitu, Zin, 2:4. 

"1 Mase. ll;34f.; JosephnB, XUI, 4: B. Immimitj was also 
Mcnred for the three Samaritan provincos of Eptuaim, I^dda, and 
TtfHiftthalTn, which had been ceded to Judaa. 

-142-135 B. 0. 

■1 ICoee. IS: 34-39; ep. JoMphos, Xm, 8; 7. 

"08B.C. 

" Joeephne, XtV, 4: 4; BeB. JuO., I, 7: 0. 
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Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, divided the coun- 
try into five administrative districts,** probably with 
a view to facilitate the levying of taxes by the local 
authorities." Caesar's decree of the year 47 B. C. 
relieved the Jews of the obligation to provide the 
Boman troops with suitable winter quarters, thus 
cancelling the right of the latter to levy contribu- 
tions from the inhabitants of the land.'' As a fur- 
ther proof of his friendly disposition toward the 
Jews, Caesar ordained that the former shoold pay a 
definite composition as tribute every year, the 
seventh year excepted, owing to the cessation of 
agricultural pursuits in the sabbatical year.*^ 

The fact that the tribute of the Jews was not to 
be subject to collection by tax-farmers'^ may be 
regarded as an important concession to the native 
authorities."' Being a confederate^" of the Eomans, 
Herod the Great coidd exercise a remarkable degree 
of freedom as to the method of collecting whatever 
tribute he paid to the Eomans. Thus, on one occa- 
sion Herod granted immunity to Zamiiris and to his 
followers settling on the borders of Trachonitis.^' 

"Synodof, or Synedna. Three of tiie five distiiats were located 
in Judea proper (Jenualem, Jericho, and OftEarn, or Oexer), the 
capitals ot the fourth and fifth dietricta being AmattinB (mod. 
AniHt^a located in the viduit^ of the Jordan, norUi of tlie JabbcA) 
and Bepphoria (Qalilee) reepeetivelr. BehOrer, op. dt., I, 310, n. S. 

" Josephoa, Ant., XIV, 0:4; BeU. Jud., I, 8 : 6. 

" JoBephM, J»1t XIV, 10; 2. 

"IKd., Xrv, 10:8. 

** For the collectioa of taxea among the Babyloniana, see Jofani, 
B^XjCX^ lis, 324-32S. 

■* Joaephna, ZIV, 10; 6. 

"res h>o(m. 

»IUd.,XVn,2;l. 
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Josephus also presents two specific instances of a 
partial Temission of taxes in Herod's time.'* Such 
acts of generosity on the part of the king sprang 
from a desire to gain the goodwill of his refractory 
subjects. On the death of Herod, Archelaus like- 
wise reduced the tiixes in response to nmnerons 
appeals.''* Under the Eoman system of taxation, 
dating from the deposition of Arohelans, these 
arrangements practically ceased.'* 

The banishment of Archelans by the Bomans in 
A. D. 6 had an important bearing on the internal 
administration of the land. Henceforth the terri- 
tory'° of the deposed ethnaroh was administered by 
procurators, Judea having been converted into a 
Eoman province. The chief function of the pro- 
curators, as the name itself imports, consisted in 
levying the taxes destined for the imperial treasury, 
or fiscus. The eleven toparchies of Jndea, men- 
tioned by Josephus, probably originated in the 
Roman period. According to Pliny, Judea was 
divided into ten districts,'" thus reminding us of an 
earlier division of the land into five administrative 
districts under Oabinius, the proconsul of Syria. 
In all these ceises we evidently have to do with so 
many taxation areas. 

Of the fiscal burdens imposed upoxt the people, the 
taxes levied on the produce of the soil,'' and tiie 

"A thira (XV, 10: 4) ; a fonrUi (XVI, 2: 5). 
"IMd.jXVn.S: 4. 
" Ibid., XVn, 11:2. 

* Judea, SamBria, and Idnmea, including the cities of JerxiBalem, 
Sunaria, Caeearea, and Joppa. 
"flirt. Jirot.,V, 70. 
" TribvU toK, or agri. 
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personal tax^' of the Roman oensas come nnder the 
category of direct taxea. 

The oenans taken by Qnirinins^' apparently had 
for its object the em'ohnent of persona by familieB 
and the valuation of property on which taxation 
was based, as in the periodic enrohnenta of the 
Egyptian papyri." The Greek term'^ nsed in 
Matthew 22 : 17 f. and Mark 12 : 14 f . oorreapondB to 
the Latin word censns and denotes the annual tax 
or tribute levied on individuals*" and landed 
property." 

The payment of tribute to Caeear came to be 
regarded by many as treason against Yahwe, the 
only Lord of the Hebrew theocracy. Judas of Gali- 
lee, moreover, denounced the Boman census of the 
year 6 A. D. as a case of incipient slavery to the 
Bomana. In a word, the census of Quirinius was a 
source of much disaffection, causing alarm and 
revolt" 

'Tributi eapitU. 

"Lnk. 2; 1-6. Of. BeliaTtt, op. dt., I, SOSf.; Bunttj-, Wat Ckrirt 
Sont at BetKtelum, 100 1. 
xy, op. dt., 131 1. 



"dp. JriKf0dXau>r ('wpitatiaii tsz')i the marginal reading for 
K^roDi. Mk. 12: 14. In SttIb boUi men and women had to paj 
the poll-tax, the required age-limit being fonrtean to nxtj-fln aad 
twelve to «iity-Sve reepeetlvelr- 

■MtL 22:17f. (ep. 17:25); Mk. 12:14. For the meaning Of 
■qravt, aee Freiuchen, Gn«eM»eh-DmtUohM S.W£. mJ. BokriftM A. 
H.T., 602. The eenmu ordered bj AnguHtua waa carried out for 
pnrpoeea of regiBtration as regards population, property, toadet, 
ete. Thie was an indiipensable prerequisite to taxation. The Greek 
term ^icet (Lh. 20: 22; 23: 8; 1 Maoo. 8: 4, 7) ia eqnlnlent to 
llie Hebrew middo, const midAat (B Esdr. 4: 20; 6: 8; Neh. 6: 4), 
the tax or tribute levied on houses, lands, and perlons. Cp. Aa. 
wondaMit, ffiodotw, from nodanw, to give. __„ 

"Ada 5:87; Jooephus, Ant., XVin, 1:1, •; XVHI, 8:1} 
Xa;5:2. 
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The actual colleetion of these taxes was entrusted 
to native commissions, the indirect taxes, snch as 
tolls,*' heing farmed out to the publicans."' 

Besides the taxes iilready mentioned we also meet 
mth the imposition of sacred tribntes for the main- 
tenance of the sanctuary and tbe sacrificial ritoaL 
The claim of Yahwe to the firstborn of family and 
herd and flock may be traced 'ba.ck to a very remote 
period.'^ 

The firstborn was anciently regarded as the best 
of all possessions. How appropriate, therefore, 
that the firstborn son should he given to Yahwe." 
The substitntion of the Levites for the firstborn 
Israelites, adverted to in Num. 3 : 12 f., had for its 
object tbe aatiafaction of Yahwe 's claim to the first- 
bom. The sum total of male Levites above a month 
old was but twenty-two thousand and that of the 
firstborn Israelites of the same age and sex twenty- 
two thousand two hundred and seventy-three. The 
number in excess of the twenty-two thousand is to 
be redeemed'^ at five sheqels for every person, the 
redemption-money falling to the priests. "And for 
the redemption of the two hundred and seventy- 
three of the firstborn of the Israelites, who are over 

"Sehfirar, op. <dt, I, 476/. 

"Hort of Uie publicans were Stun. Lk. 19: 1; JoMplnui, BM. 
Jud^ n, 14:4, In the New Teatamaat the term 'pnUlean' la 
tirtoally BTnonjinODS wiUi 'smner.' 

"'EyeT7 flret birth is mine.' Ex. 34: igo {J). Cf. BftentMh, 
ftdloe. 

■Ex. 28:28i> (IT); 18:1 (P). 

" The inference tlwt the Andent Hebrewi actoallf •fterifleed tbtix 
flntbom eoiu to the QoA ot larad lacka mbatantiktloii. Human 
neriflee me at do tirae ui integral part of the rdigton of Tahm^ 
Int an azereseenee of the Oanaapitiah cult. Baenteeb, Be., 89-90, 
803; Smitli, £0!. Bern.,' 404-466: Wemuuuen, Proiegomma, 88-89. 
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and above the nmnber of the Levites, thon ahalt take 
five flheqels"" apiece according to the census j" by 
the standard of the sheqel of the sanctaary shalt 
Ihon take them (the sheqel is twenty gerahs). And 
thon shalt give the money, with which the odd nam- 
ber of them is redeemed, to Aaron and to his sons. 
And Moses took the redemption-money, . . . one 
thousand three hundred and sixty five sheqels, by 
the standard of the sheqel of the sanotoary;" and 
gave it to Aaron and to his sons.'^ 

The idea of sanctity attaching to the firstborn in 
general necessarily inclndes the male firstlings of 
flock and herd."* In early times these were bronght 
to Yahwe on the great festivals and sacrificed, thus 
forming the occasion of a festal meal at one of 
the local sanctnariee. Deuteronomy, preserving its 
ancient character, particularly emphasizes that 
Yahwe cannot accept imperfect** animals in sacri- 
fice. 'AH the male firstlings of thy herd and of thy 
flock thou shalt consecrate to Yahwe thy Ood ; thon 
shalt do no work with the firstling of thy herd, nor 
shear the firstling of thy flock. Thou, together with 
thy household, shalt eat it before Yahwe thy God 
year by year in the place which Yahwe shall dioose. 
But if there be in it a blemish^ such as lameness or 
blindness or any evil blemish whatever, thou shalt 

** About three doUan. 

"QiUffoiet (Au. gvlgtiau, gulffvllaUi, Ar. jalaja, tiao i tt m j tma), 
from guigtUt (G-K, Eel. Gram. $84 bp.), 'head' (poU), N. H., 'head- 
Bumey.' 

■Nnm. 3: 46-61 (P). Cf. Kent, op. dt, p. EBB. 

■Ex. 23:29; 13:2,11-13; 34: J»-80. 

"It wu wholly inunaterial as to whether Uie attribute of 'impar- 
feetiMi' waa dne to ft phraieal or religioQa eanse. 
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not sacrifice it to Tahwe thy God."' Accordingly 
all male firstlings coming under the category of 
'unclean animals'** must be redeemed. 'But for the 
firstling of a cow, or the firstling of a sheep, or the 
firstling of a goat, thou shalt not receive a ransom; 
they are holy ; then shalt sprinkle their blood upon 
the altar, and shalt bam their fat as a fire-offering 
of sweet savour unto Tahwe. Their flesh, however, 
shall be thine; like the wave-breast and the right 
thigh, it shall be thine. '*^ It will be noticed that 
the priestly code assigns every first birth to the 
priests.** 

The transition from the life of the desert to that 
of agriculture naturally suggested the idea of bring- 
ing to Yahwe the first products of the field, in addi- 
tion to the firstlings of cattle.** According to Ex. 
34 : 26 the Deity is entitled to a portion of the new 
produce: 'the best,"* the first-fruit8>"> of thy 
ground shalt thou bring to the house of Yahwe thy 
God."*' So again, 'thou shalt offer punctually 

■15: 10-21; ep. U: E3 f. 

"The hoiBS, the AM, &nd the camel. Bo Fbilo. Bat see Smith, 
Stl. 8em.,' 200t^ 466 f.; Jutrow, B£^., 062; Baenteeh, Lev., 899. 

"Num. 18:17-18. 

"18: 16-16. 

"Whilst vegetaUe oSerings predomiaftte is the Babjlonian colt, 
saeriflcea of both anim&ls and vegetable prodnets "date from the 
earliest period of the Babylonian religion of which we have an^ 
knowledge. In a long list of offeringe, Oudea inelades oxen, she^, 
goata, lambs, fish, birds, and aleo snch prodnets as dates, milk, and 
greens. From other soorees we may add date wine, butter, eream, 
honey, garUc, com, herbs, oil, gpiees, and inoense." Jastrow, op. 
dt, 661. 

^reilUt; ep. Ass. retheti, 

"* WWtttrim. 

"23:10j ep. Lev. 23:10f. 
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thine abundance and the best of thy winepreaB."" 
That we are without information how mnch was 
expected of the ancient Israelite in this direction is 
perfectly obvious, the amount of the offering being 
left to tilie free will of the individual offerer."* In 
process of time, however, such freewill offerings 
assume a more definite aspect, possibly on account 
of the growing complexity of the ritual. Thus 
Amos 4 : 4 speaks of the sanctuary tithe at BetheL"' 
In Genesis 28 : 22 Jacob, the founder of the Ephraim- 
ite sanctuary, promises to pay a tithe of all his 
possessions.'" 

The tithe at this period was not necessarily an 
impost payable in kind to the sanctuary, nor does it 
seem to have been appropriated to the maintenance 
of the priesthood. It was a spontaneous offering or 
sacrifice which took the form of a sacrificial meal at 
the sanctuary. An instructive passage occurs in 
Dent. 14;22f., where the produce of the soil is to 
be tithed and consumed by the offerer and his family 

"Ex. 22:28. 

'"Bee above, p. 199. 

"EighUi esDtory B, C. 

***(£.) Abram is wid to have ^tqh a teotli put ot the boo^ to 
Helehlxedek. 0«n. U: SO. The Greeks, it hmj be noted, renderad a 
tithe to the gods of the Bpoils of n&r, and of the aniroal eropa. The 
tithe woa aloo known in Egypt (Maspero, Struggle of tite Nat., SIS), 
Babylonia (Jastrow, op. dt, 668), and Arabia (Pliny, op. dt., XSl, 
03). TheUnalim tithe ia a religious tax, exacted on harvetrts and floeka, 
goods and ctaattelB, gold and nlver. Op. Letoumean, Propgrtf, 203. 
In accordance with the ■ystem of ifuAatnmaian taxation "land Irri- 
gated by tiie water-wheel or other laboriona methods pays five per 
cent of its produce in the name of chaii^-tax, whereas land that 
does not reqoirQ labarioos irrigation pays a full tithe." Bel. AoM.,* 
90-97. I^stiy, the custom of tithing is known to hare codatod in 
Obiiu, iTdla, Oartbage and Bone^ 
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at the central sanotnary in connection with a sacred 
feast. 'IIlou shalt tithe aU the produce of thy seed 
growing in the field year by year, and thon ahait eat 
the tithe of thy grain, of thy new wine, and of tiiine 
oil before Yahwe thy God, in the place which he shall 
choose as a dwelling for his name. But if the way 
be too long for thee so that thon art not able to 
carry it (thither), . . thon shalt tnm the tithe into 
money and shalt wrap up the money in thy hand, 
and shalt go to the place which Yahwe thy God shall 
choose ; then thon shalt spend the money for what- 
ever thou desirest, for osen, or for sheep, or for 
wine, or for strong drink, or for whatever thine 
appetite craveth; and thou shalt eat it ^lere before 
Yahwe thy God, and rejoice, thou and thy household 
and the Levite who dwelleth within thy town. ' The 
equation of the tithe in Dent. 26: 2 with reshit, or 
first-fruits, is interesting.^"^ In accordance with 
ancient custom a small portion of the tithe is to be 
put in a basket and formally presented at the altar 
by the priest. The repetition of a prescribed form 
of thanksgiving or prayer by the person who makes 
the offering constitutes an essential part of the 
ceremony of presentation.*"' 

As a result of the destruction of the high places 
and rural shrines attendant upon the reforms of 

'*' Stmientagel, Deut., 05, 93 f. As WeQli&tumi Mja: "With tbe 
tithe of tbe fruit of the soil the flrat-fmitc ore &t bottom, identical; 
the Utter were redneed to definite measure later and through tbe 
inflnonee of the former. This ia ao doQbt the reason why In the 
Jahwistio legislAtion tithe and flrBt-fmits are not boUi demanded, 
but only a gift of the &nt and best of corn, wine, and oil, left to 
the free discretion of the otferer, which is conjoined with the flrstUng 
of cattle and eheep." Op. dt., 1S7. 

-DeTifc2e:6-10. 
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Joeiali, the trieimial tithe**" shall be given to the dia- 
poBaessed Levite, to the widow, and to the poor.**" 
The charity-tithe of the third year, it may be noted, 
is spoken of as the 'fall tithe'*** in contradistinction 
to the annnal tithe**' exacted on the produce of the 
soil.**' We woald, therefore, condnde that the tithe 
of the pre-exilio period did not always represent the 
tenth part of the prodnoe. "In antiquity tithe and 
tribute are practically identical, nor is the name of 
tithe strictly limited to tributes of one-tenth, the 
term being ased to cover any impost paid Id kind 
upon a fixed scale."*** 

It will not be amiss at this juncture to say a word 
as to Ezekiel's theocratic state of the future. The 
prince, although entitled to certain fixed dues, is held 
responsible for the expenses of the public worship.*** 
This provision is by no means to be dissociated from 
the precedents of the past. It is a well-known fact 
that the expenses incurred in connection with the 
maintenance of the temple at Jemsalem were 
defrayed for the most part out of the king's revenue. 
"In other words, the maintenance of the royal 
sanctuary was a charge on the king's tithes."**" 

Tabwe's share of the first-fruits presented at the 
altar doubtless went to the Levitical priests. Even- 

"Cf, p. 200; ep. Am. 4: i. 

•"Dent. 26:12 f. Thia titiM b b> be paid in 'tlie year of tithing.' 
"'IB'i'O "^D- Cf. Dent 14: 28; 26: 12. 
"•lE^yb". 14:22f. 

"■ Btevemagel, op. dt., 54r-S6. But Bee BmiHi, J. H. P., Th« 
Deuterontmio Tithe, in Am. Jotir. Iheoi., f. ZVUI, 122 f. 
■» Smith, Bel. Bern.' 245. 
■" See alMV«, pp. 204-205. 
" Ba. Bern.,* 846. 
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tnally the whole tithe fell to Hie Levites and to the 
priests"' on the principle that the priestly tribe was 
to live on Yahwe's inheritance,"^ the iostitntion of 
the tithe of pre-exilic times having heen divested of 
its spontaneity, and converted into a tax on agri- 
onltnral prodnce.^^* The only difference between 
earlier and later practices witii respect to taxation 
is that, whereas in the earlier literatare the taxes are 
paid directly to the reigning monarchs, in the 
priestly code it is the prieets who receive lie taxes. 
The author of Lev. 27 : 32-33 further angments 
the income of the priests by adding a tithe of the 
annual increase of cattle. 'As regards all the tithe 
of the herd and the flock, the tenth of whatever 
passeth nnder (the cotmting-) rod (of the shepherd), 
shall be holy to Yahwe. The owner shall not dis- 

'" See klioTe, pp. 202-203. 

"Nwn. 18:26. 

«"Nmn. 18:21f., Nell. 10:87-39; 12: 44-47; 13:5, 12; Mid. 
8: 6, 10; Ley. 27: 30-31. The preaeriptioiiB of the law relatiss to 
Uie p^Tmeat of tithes vera lempaloiuly obeeired in the time of 
Jena. Utt. 23: 23; Lk. 11: 42; IS: 12. According to the Hialui& 
"ererything ivUeh m&j be used &a food and ia cultivated and grows 
out of tlie earth is liable to tlfhe. ' ' Maaaerot, 1 : 1. The wuimf^ 
moreoTer, apeaka of a second or additional tithe. This second tithe 
evidently repreeents a bannODistio device of the Jewish legalists with 
regard to the regulations of Dent 14: 22-29 and Num. 18: 21-28 
respecting the lithe. Both passages, however, doubtless refer to 
one and the same tithe, the discrepancj betwem than arising from 
the fact that they belong to Afferent stages in the history of the 
institDtion. Driver, Daut., 170 f. The 'third tithe,' allnded to in 
Tob. 1: 8, and in Josephos, Ant., TV, 6: 22, was levied trieonially 
(or the relief of destitution on the supposition that the Jews were 
required to pay three Ulhea every third year, to wit, the Levitical 
tithe, an additional tithe intended (or the celebration of sacred 
festivals, and a charity-tithe. 
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tingnish between good or bad, nor shall he change it; 
bnt if he change it, both it and that for which it is 
changed shall be holy ; it may not be redeemed. "•" 

To defray the cost of pnbUc worship a poll-tax of 
half a sheqel ia imposed on every adult Israelite, 
inasmuch as the support of the regular oultus did 
not devolve upon the priesthood but upon the laity. 
"This is the sum that each shall give, . . . half a 
sheqel according to the standard of the sanctuary 
(the sheqel is twenty gerahs) ; half a sheqel as an 
offering to Yabwe. Every one subject to the census, 
from twenty years old and upward, shall present the 
offering of Yahwe. The rioh shall not give more, 
and the poor shall not ^ve less than the half 
sheqeL"" Only coins of normal weight will be 
accepted. Nehemiah's annual temple tax of one- 
third of a sheqel represents an accommodation to the 
Persian monetary system, a Persian coin of this 
denomination being (he equivalent of the Jewish half 
sheqel.'" The political iudependenoe of the Jews 
under Simon, the Maccabee, accounts for the rever- 
sion of the Jewish coinage to the older type. In the 
time of Jesus the temple tax came to be known as the 
two drachmae}" As the sheqel equalled four Attic 
drachmae,^** the amount required of every male 
Israelite for the maintenance of the sanctuary at 

"Cp. 2 Ghron. 31:Bf. There U ft refereoee in 1 Sam. 8:17 to a 
nytl tithe of cattle. 
'"Ex. S0:13-1E (Pi); ep. 88: 26f., 8 Ghron. U: 6, 9. 
"Neb. 10:82(38). Cf. BMntKh, JTs. 268. 
■■Htt.l7:S4, 87; JoMphiu, .^nt., XVZn, B: 1; IQahu ta 



"* JoMphiu, op. dt., m, 8: S. 
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Jerasalem would be none oOxer than the half sheqel 
of earlier times. With the destraction of Jemsalem 
in the year 70 A. D., this yearly tax was appro- 
priated by the Bomans and applied to the support of 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinns in Borne.'" 
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To recapitulate wliat has already been eaid else- 
where regarding the general progress of ideas of 
ownership in Israel, we have first to allow for an 
early stage of tribal organization, suggestive of the 
onetime existence of matriarchy by the side of patri- 
lineal descent. In a state of society essentially 
nomadic in character,^ each tribe or clan generally 
occnpies a given district, over which it ezeroiBes an 
undefined but operative sense of group ownership 
arising in all probability from the right of posses- 
sion or from a vagae sense of the preferential right 
of personal labor.^ The diggii^ of a well, for 
exfunple, establishes a right of possession, and hence 
the freqnent quarrels about watering-places* and 
pastures. "Property in water," Robertson Smith 
points out, "is older and more important than prop- 
erty in land. In nomadic Arabia there is no prop- 
erty, strictly BO called, ui desert pastures, bnt 
certain families or tribes hold the watering-places 

' Heyer, IK« ItrtuUtm «. Ihre NaehbaritSimme, 129 f., 108, 803 1; 
bnt eompue Eerdnuuu, Altt«tt. Stvd., U, S8 1,, Th« Baipatitor, Ba. 7, 
T. 6<1S08), 116 f. 

'FropertT' in land, among Qie luident Teutons, wni looked jipan 
M the reward of Ubor. Ot. Sehroedsr, L^irbvek d. ituttelun XmM*- 
gtaeJtiehte, 202-20S. 

■0«n. 21; 8S, 30; Om. 26:15f., Ex. 2: IQ; ep. Qm. S9:8; 
Jodg. 1: 16. 
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without which the right of pasture ia useleBB. ' ** The 
same principle applies to the acquisition of new 
territory, as in the case of the Hebrew tribes settling 
in the land of Canaan. Thus a tribal gronp or per- 
haps a smaller body of men marches against the 
enemy and takes possession of his land by virtue 
of the right of conquest, the conquered inhabitants 
being in part extermiuated, enslaved, or assimilated 
by the invaders." In other words, the new acquisi- 
tion is looked upon as the reward of valor. Apart 
from the feeling of solidarity, the land thus acquired 
naturally belongs to the gronp. The transition 
from nomadism or seml-nomadism to the settled, 
agricultural, community life of Canaan brings with 
it a further internal sense of ownership. In settled 
communities the building of a house or the culti- 
vation of the soil ordinarily creates ownership." So 
in pre-Islamio times a man acquires rights ia the 
soil by cultivating a piece of land.^ The institution 
of private property, then, in ancient Arabia at least, 
may be said to commence with the introduction of 
agriculture." Similarly the settlement of Canaan by 
the Hebrew clansmen could not but give rise to a 
new conception of property. Although the dan 

*SeI. Bern.,' 104. 

' See above, pp. 88 f . 

*Sel. Bern.,' 9S. On the growUi of land tenure in B&l^lonia, see 
Johne, ^. cit, 184 f.; Cnq, op. ciL, 721 f. 

^AeeordinK to the Uw of lolam all Unds which have never been 
niltiTat«d or oecapied txy hoitMB become private property (mull!) ly 
being 'cpiiekened,' or brought under ealtivatioii. 'At Hee«a the 
Qvrayth dug wells and built honsee and enjoyed the full ri^t of 
property in the work of their hands.' BO. 8«m.,' 96, 144, Gp. 
Elein, ZeUtelirift d. D&uUahm Pal. Varetta, IV, 72. 

' WeHhanien, S.A.S., 106} BO. Bom.,' lOS. 
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remained the social and political nnit for many gen- 
erations posterior to the conquest, the time was 
bound to come when local considerations would pre- 
dominate in view of the changed conditions. It is 
true that a considerable portion of the native popu- 
lation was enslaved. Bnt the servile Canaanites 
alone did not snflBce for all the economic needs of the 
Hebrews. Furthermore, it will be remembered, that 
the permanent settlement of the land was effected to 
a very large degree by a process of amalgamation 
resulting in the engrafting of the unconqnered 
urbanites on the Israelitish stock. The nomerons 
influences affecting the social fabric of the new com- 
mnnity tended to a gradoal displacement of the 
simple tribal arrangements of pre-monarchial times 
by the individualism of Canaanitish culture and com- -' 
mercialism. In process of time many estates, origi- 
nally constitating part and parcel of the lands 
assigned to various Hebrew tribes and their snb- 
divisions, or 'families,' fell into the grasp of the 
wealthy classes residing in the cities. At all events, 
the concentration of landed property under the 
Hebrew monarchy is an incontrovertible fact. 
Hence the distress of the peasantry and the snlrae- 
quent legislative enactments on behalf of the poor. 

The institntion of private property comes into 
prominence in the regal period. Henceforth the 
devolution of property is subject for the most part 
to the principle of agnation. The preferential right 
of the eldest son consists of a double portion of the 
patrimonial estate.^ Failing a son the nearest 
agnate is entitled to the saccession. 

*Cf^ Btade, Q.VJ., I, 8»2. 
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By the Bide of indiTidnal landownership, how- 
ever, there are certain phenomena pointing in the 
direction of an earlier conception of property. 
Thns the levirate*^ has all the appearance of an 
ancient tribal institation. In Dent 25 : 5-10 the 
costom is reBtrioted to brothers dwelling together 
on the same family estate. "If brothers dwell 
together," and one of them die without having a son, 
the wife of the deceased aball not be married to a 
man ontside the dan;^^ her hnsband's brother shall 
go in nnto her, and make her his wife, and perform 
the dnty of a husband's brother to her. The first 
son whom she beareth shall succeed to the name of 
his brother who is dead, that his name may not 
become extinct in Israel. "" Limiting the question 
' of origins to onr discassion of the subject in a pre- 
vions chapter,^' we would venture the assertion that 
it was a collateral object of the institution to pre- 
vent the alienation of property appertaining to the 
family group. Agaiu, there is a strong presumption 
that the law of the jubilee^' was enacted in the inter- 
ests of the clan or village community,^' Granting 

" See Above, pp. 67 1, 

'"In tlie Bune loulitj.' So Steiieriiageil, ad loe. 

"For Eeb. ear, lee Oeeenliu, E.WS. (1905), 184. 

>■ 86 : S-6. Kent, op. dt, p. S6. 

"Bm above, pages 62-04. 

» «. pp. 165 f. 

"BoU, is Th« AmeriMn Joitrnal of Theology, I (1S97), 738; ep. 
XUd., B.TJ., 60. The juUlee, auordlng to Eerdmaiu, 'i«t oine Ver- 
mlttlnng swiachan dam EommimimiTia and dem Priv&tbeeitE, welohe 
>a deh bd etofaeheu VerhUtidMen nioht nnanafflhrbar eraditet 
warden darf . Due ebie aolclie Institation d«m waduenden Strom dee 
PrimtbesitMf k«inen Wdentand Ueten konnte, iMWoict nieltt, iam 
lim wax t&a onpraktiodwa IdMd einer Frieaterseliats Ut, iris man 
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the possibility of a form of vassalage" nnder the 
Hebrew monarchy,** we are also constrained to note 
the coexistence of free village oommnnitiea in pre- 
exilie times." The towns and villages of the time 
of Amos, for instance, conatitoted the basis of 
military enrolment, each commnnity famishing a 
proportionate number of men in case of war." 

Under the old tribal system the elan, as already 
stated, was the social and political nnit. Originally 
the matter of tenure had been vested in the dan. 
Bnt with the increiise of population and the spread 
of agricnlture fresh villages woold be established, 
not by considerable bodies of clansmen, bnt by 
numerous offshoots from the original settlements. 
As a result of this development the point of 
emphasis is shifted from the tribe or clan to the 
several family groups which had taken up their 
abode in these agricultural villages. For the time 
being the ownership of such lands was forced into a 
tribal monld, as is seen from the frequent mention 

jetzt gewohnlich annimmt. 8ie kaim mit melir Wfthrechdnli dikctt 
betrsehtet warden ala ^ Naehklsng frflherer Ziut&nde. Via 
B«ligion ist immer ktmserrstiv nnd steta beatrebt, alte nnd ehr- 
wflrdige Inatitvtioiien aufrochtzuerhalteu, aneli wean ^e K^ndarUn 
VerhaltaUae ueh mit dieaen Institalioiieii nieht mehr Tertrageo 
wolleo. ScUieulieli siegen ^e ItebenavBrhiUtaiMe fiber solehe Initi- 
tntionen, dieser Proiess ist jedoch ein sehr langer nnd die Institn- 
tionen kounen tataochlich eines natOrlichen Todea geetorben mIb, 
oboe daw darum die Geistlichkeit tehoa geneifft irare, BolehM 
anzoerkeiinen. ' Op. cit., v. IV, 1E6-187. 

"According to Bobertaon Smith 'the older Bemitio Ungdoina wera 
not feudal.' Op. cit., 92. 

■■1 Sam. 8: 12; Ezek.45:7f. 

"Buhl, op. cit., 46; also compare the 'Am-ha-araf of the Hebrem, 
■ee above, chap, vm, fiote 66. 

"Am. 6: 3. Of. Geaenina, op. dt, 631. 
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of the migrashim, or coimnon paatare lands. "The 
pasture ground remained common property longest, 
while the cultivated gronnd gradnally became the 
private possession of individnals.*"^ 

Finally, it is not improbable that the law of the 
sabbatical year*' owes its origin to a state of com- 
mnnistic agrionltare." According to Ex. 23 : 10 f . 
the landless Israelite has a right to share in the 
produce of the seventh year. There is much in 
favor of the supposition that the harvest of the 
seventh year belonged to all Israelites in common. 
This, of course, would amount to a serious 'limita- 
tion of the private ownership of realty for the good 
of the whole community.'** 

The institution of private property, as previously 
remarked, triumphed in the end." With the con- 
solidation of the kingdom under David and Solomon 
the tribal life of Israel assumed a different fispect. 
But the tenacity of the old tribal system was such 
as to leave its impress on the internal administration 
of the various communities, the royal government 
contenting itself apparently with the receipt of the 
nsual taxes and tribute.'" All the essential func- 
tions of government in the towns and villages of 
pre-exilic Israel were in the hands of a council of 
elders,^^ composed of the heads of families or dans 

"Bold, The AmeHean Journal of Thwhgy, I (1897), 788. 

"See above, pp. 161-164. 

" WeDlutaMii, ProUg., 118. 

"Buhl, op. dt., 739; S.VJ., 64; WellhaiiBeD, loo. dt. 

' See abora, pp. 209-SlO, 

"Bendnger, E^^' 261 f. 
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residing in each commimity.'' Daring the exile the 
elders appear as the o£Scial representatives of the 
dans, acting on their behalf on eveiy important 
oooasion.'* The retam from the Babylonian exile, 
it may be noted, was a concern of tiie dan as a 
whole, and not a matter of individnal initiative.*^ 
The 'elders of the Jews,' as we learn from the book 
of Ezra," were recognized by the Persian satrap 
as the hereditary representatives of the Jewish 
community. 

"Cf. Jadg. 8:14 (Bneeoth) ; 11:5-11 (QilMd); 1 Bam. 11:8 
<J»lMdi); 16:4 (Bethlehem); SO : 26 uid 2 Bun. 10 : 12 ( Judah) ; 
1 K. ei:8, U (Jeireel); 8 K. 10:l-< (BunuU). f 
op. dt, n, 178 f. 

"EMk. 8:1; 20:1. 

•llsra 2; Neh. T:Tf. 

^, S: S, 9; 6: 7, 8, 14. 
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INDBZ OP SUBJECTS 



Adoption, in land, 2, 85-87; 

Babylonia, 8, 24-25, 27-28, 

41-12, 47-4S, B5-07; AfaUa, 

103-105. 
Agnation, in iRrael, 14, 32-33, S7, 

66 f., as, 230; B&bylonia, 

47-lS; Arftbia, S3, 81. 
Agriculture (Heb.), 7-8, 77, 131, 

155 f., 17S, 204, 221, 239; 

(Bab.), 181-184; (Ar.). 189, 

S2S. 
AM (At.), 5, 188. See Tribs. 
Anotment <H«b.), tribal, 177-180, 

192, 104-205; (Bab.), 181- 

182; (Hod. Pal.), 100-193. 
Am Aa-oref (Heb.), 147, 232. 
Ammat rabim (Bab.), 184. Bee 

CuUt. 
AnceetoT worship, in iBrael, 44-46; 

Babylonia, 48-53 ; Aratiia, 

63-05. 
AraUe. See Land. 

Sa'ol (Heb.), 14-lS, 168. 

Ba'l (Ar.), 18. 

Bain (Ar.), 4, 188. 8w Tribe. 

Beena. Bee Marriage types. 

B«t (Bab.), lfi-16, 167. 

Be'uta (Heb.), 15, 17-18. 

Booty (Heb.), 206, 222; (Ar.), 

186, 206. 
Boundary etone. Bee Kudurrv; 

Idwdmark. 
Bride-priee. See JfoAor, Mdhr, 

Tiriatu. 

CenBDB. See Taxation. 



Clan. See Tribe. 

Commons. See GommnniBU. 

Commonisn (Heb.), traces of, 179- 
181, 231-234; (Bab.), ISl- 
185; (Ar.), 185-186, 2aft- 
229; (Mod. FaL), 189 f. 

Contracts. See Ij^sI Forms. 

Conie. Bee Serrice. 

Crown. Bee Land. 

Cubit (Heb.), 196-203; (Bab.), 
184. 

Dailim (Heb.), 146. 

Dor (Ar.), 187. See Tribe. 

Daugliters, property rights of, in 

Israel, 31-33; Babylonia, 

34-38; Arabia, 38-39. 
Dayn (Ar.), 126, 159. 
D«ror (Heb.), 91, 98, 165, 175- 

176, 204. 
Distr^nt. See Pledges. 
Dowry, in Israel, 18 f . ; Babylonia, 

22 f., 34-37; Araloa, 4, 



Elders (Heb.), 10, 69, 145, 147, 
206, 23^234; (At.), 12, S4; 
(Bab.), 72, 181. 

Straty (Heb.), 87, 153, 195. 

Faddan (Ar.), 191-193. 

f ntiahin, of modem Palestine, 

189 f. 
FaUow, In Israel, 156-157, 161 f., 

180. 
Firstborn (Heb.), consecrated to 

Tabwe, 219 f. See Primogeni- 

FoTedosares. Bee Mortgages. 
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FomiB (Heb.), legal, 60, 130; 
th« poTohBae-deed, S7f.; the 
BabjlonisiL contract, 72; the 
Muhammadafi contrset, 107- 
108; fomu of IfuluMnmadan 
emaudpation, 110-111. 

Oer (Eeb.), 87, 92 1, 147-150, 
166, 166-167, 196. 

Ge-ulla (Heb.), 66 f., 77, 169, 177. 

Ooel (Heb.). 61, 66, 79, 80, 93; 
Hie avenger of blood, 66; the 
Tindieator of familj righta, 
66 f., 74-76; dbampion of 
oppreued relative, 76-77; 
Tahwe as, 78-79. 

Onarantees, for debt See Fledgea. 

^ayji (Ar.), 12, 186-188. 8ee 

Tribe. 
HoDses (Bab.), sold b; area, 74. 

IndiTidnaliam, of Hebrem, 13; of 
Canaanitifih eommendalirai, 
S30; Of Arabs, 12, 43; of 
Babylonians, 13. 

Interert, in iHrael, 113-116; Bal^- 
Ionia, 73, 117-122; Arabia, 
122-127. 

Iqrar (Ar.), 66. 

/<i6r (Ar.), 11. 
Jar (Ar.), 152-153. 
Jubilee, year of, 92-93, 166 f., 
281-232. 

Kinship, in larael, 1-3, 7-9; 

Arabia, 3-5, 10, 16, 188. 
Evdurru (Bab.), 49, 182-18S. 

Land, arable (Hab.), 156 f., 172; 
(Bab.). 183; (Mod. PaL), 
190-193; 



farm lands (Heb.), 170-171; 

mMauie of, in Israel, see 

^emed; Arabia, see Fadda*; 

Babylonia, ep. Qirubu; 

tiie Babylonian metayer sya- 

tem, 101-102; 

communal, in Israel, see 

Migrath; Babylonia, see 

Ugant; Arabia and modem 

Palestine, see Gommnniam; 

crown lands (Heb.), 176-176, 

204-205; (Bab.), 204; (Mod. 

PaL), 190; 

value of, in Israel, 69-72; 

Babylonia, 73-74. 

Landmark, removal of, in Israel, 
143, 180; Babylonia, 143, 
185; Arabia, 193. 

Landownership (Heb.), not abso- 
lute, 166; 

vested in the deity, among tiie 
Hebrews, 166-169, 197; Phoe- 
nicians, 168; Babjloniana, 
167-168; Arabs, 168; 
tribal, see Land ; 
individnal. In Israel, 156, 179- 
181,230-233; Arabia, 30; 
evdlDtloD of, in Israel, 228 f.; 
AraUa, 228-229; Bal^onia, 
229. 

Land qnesti<»i and the Hebrew 
prophets. See Prophets. 

Irfind tenure, In Israel, Babylonia, 
and Arabia. See Landowner- 
ship. 

Levirata (Heb.), 67-64, 231; 
(Ar.), 64-66; preanmably 
unknown in Babylonia, 65. 

Jjovites, exempt from taxation, 
218; 

revmnes of, 198 f.; 
territory of, 171, 201-202. 

Loans. See Interest and Pledges. 
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taj. 
Marie, anUe, German, 172-173. 
Marriage eon tract (Bab.), 14, 

26-27, 3G. 
Marriage-portion. See Bh^riqtv 

■ and Nudunnu. 
Marriage tTpes, 2-4, 16 1. 
MMkin (Ar.), 151, 153. 
Matriareliy, inTriTals of, in Israel, 

1-3, 228; Arabia, 3-5; Bab;- 

lonia, S-6. 
MeadowH, common. 8ee Coro- 

Metajer. Bee Land. 

Uigreuh (Heb.),171-1TS, 184^185, 

197, 20Z-203, 233-233. 
Mithpaha (Eeb.}, 32, 165, 178- 

178, 187. 
MUken (Heb.), 151. 
Kohar (Eeb.), 18, 31-82. 
Hortgases, in Israel, 88, 132-133; 

Babflonia, 133-13B; Arabia, 

140. 
Mushkewm (Bab.), 100-101, 151. 
Jfut'a. See Marriage tTpe*. 



NoMlieli (Heb.), 113 f. See Inter- 



Nomadiam, semi-, in Isrttel, 7-S, 
88, 141, 228-229; Arabia, 



Noin (Heb.), 87, 114, 168. 
.Vudwuiu (Bab.), husband's 
algnment to wife, 2&--26. 

Oblatloii. See Tenma. 



Patria Potetta*. See Patriarchy. 

Patriarchj, among the Hebrews, 
7-10, 228; Arabs, 10-12, 65, 
188; Babrlonians, 12-11; 
Bomana, 9 1. 

Pledgaa (Heb.), 128-133; (Bab.), 
133-139; (At.), 139-140. 

Plonghteam, of modem Palestine, 
191. 

Poor LawH (Heb.), 149-160, 155 1., 
230; (Bab.), 150-161; (Ar.), 
162-165. 

Preemption, in Israel, 66 f., 77; 
Babylonia, 79; Arabia, 83-84. 

Priests (Heb.), exempt from taxa- 
tion, 213; property rights of, 
75, 197-198; revenues of, 
198-203; territory of, 197. 

Primogeniture, in Israel, 9, 39- 
41, 230; Babylonia, 41-42; 
Aralna, 42-43, 64. 

PromiMory notes, Mnallm. See 
Dayn and Solam watalaf. 

Property (Heb,), city, 170; con- 
centration of property in 
regal period, 143-148, 209-210, 
230,233; 

consecrated to Tah-we, 173- 
174; 

paternal, inolieoable, in Israel, 
43-44; Babylonia, 46-48; 
Arabia, 63; 

value of landed property, see 
Land; 

tn water, among the Hebrews, 
228; Arabs, 186, 228-229. 

Prophets, as champions of the 
oppregsed and indigent, 129 f.; 
the land question from the 
prophetic viewpoint, 141-148. 

Protbul, 159-160. 

Publicans (Heb.). See Tax- 
fannera. 
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Pm-«lLB8e-prie«. Compare Mohar, 

ifohr, and TirbatM. 
Pnriflcation, rite of, in Bftbjlonis, 

96-07; Arabia, 105; cp. 124. 

Qiruhu (Bab.), 1S3. 

£ahn (Ar.), I3S-140. Sm Pledge*. 

BedemptdOD, in larael, 01, 67, 93, 
169-174, 177, 21B-E21, 22S; 
Bat^Ionia, 79~S0, 102, 181; 
Afabia, 110-112. 

Bedistribntion, periodical, in Iiraal, 
170; Babylonia, 181-182 ; mod- 
em FalestiiLe, lSO-193. 

Belease, year of, see BJtemttta and 
Deror. 

B«Tenn«s, of Levites, we IieritM; 
of priMthood, see Pri«cta; 
under Hebrew monarclij, mo 
Taxation. 

£t&a (At.), 139-140. See Pladgw. 

Sabbatical year, 161-164, 175-176, 
216, 233. 

gadaq (Ar.), 29; ep. 128. 

iad« (Heb.), 171-173. 

Saiom tPMoIa/ (Ar.), 126, 1S9. 

Ratify (Ar.), 1S3. 

Seenritr. B«e Pledges. 

^edaqa (Heb.), 128. 

Setited (Heb.), 14S. See Yoke. 

Service, public, Hebrew, impress- 
ment for, 207-209. 

atimiitta (Heb.), 1G7-1GS, 161, 
175-176. 

Sheqol (Hab.), 69, 142, 174, 213, 
220, 226-227; (Bab.), 73, 138. 

Bheriqtv (Bab.), 22f., 34. 

Shvfa (Ar.), 83-84. See Pre- 
cmptiODi 

BUtb (Heb.), adopted male slave 
entiOed to mieeeaaiini, 8S, mo 



Adoption; (At.),103; (Bab.), 

95; 

value of Babylonian davei, 

94-4S. 
Slavery (Heb.), 9, 15, 85-94, 14S, 

166, 197, 229-230; (Bab.), 

12-13, 94-103; (Ar.), 103-112. 
Social Problem. Bee Prophets. 
Solidarity. See Tribe. 
Son, eldest, see Primoganlture; 

of concubine, in Israel, 55; 

Babylonia, 65-6S; Arabia, S6. 

JorWt (Heb.), 113 f. See In- 
terest 
Taxation (Heb.) , S04 f ., S33 ; 

(Bab.), 182, 211; (Ar.), 810, 

222; (Hod. Pal.), 193, 222. 
Tax-farmers, in Israel, 813-214, 

21S, 219; Babylonia, SH, 204, 

216; Aralna, 193. 
Terwna (Heb.), 76, 19S-198, 201, 

204. 
TirftatK (Bab.), 81 f. 
Tithe (Heb.), 44, 182, 800-203, 

222-225; (Bab.), 210-211; 

(Ar.), 210; (Mod. Pol.), 193, 

222; (Pars.), 207; (Bg.),822; 

(Ok.), 222. 
Tora (Heb.), 177. 
Ttuhab (Heb.), 98, 162, 166, 200- 

201. 
Tribe (Heb.), organlxation of, 

178-17B, 209-210, 228 f.; 

(Bab.), 182; (Ar.), 38, 88, 

186-188, 210. 
Tribnte. See Taxation. 

Ugarv (Bab.), 183-186. 
Usury, See Interest. 

Village communitiee (Heb.), 179, 
231-233; (Bab.), 182; (Hod. 
PaL), 179, 189-193. 
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Totu7 (Bab.), property rigbta of, 
37-38. 

Wali (Ar.), 5S, 80; Um KTOnger 

of blood, 80-S2; 

kiiumAii'B interests, 

titled to eaaetrntioa, S2; AUah 

as, 83. 
Wells, digging of, in Israd and 

Arabia, 228-229. See Prop- 

Wivea (Heb.), proper^ li^te of, 
18-21; (B&b.), 21-e8; (Ju.), 
28-31. 



Woman. See Wives and Davgh- 
teni. 



Tohel (Heb.), 16tS. Bee Jntdlee. 
Yoke, as an agrarian unit, in 

Israel, 145; Aratda, iei-l&3; 

Babylonia, 133. 



Zaka (At.), 124. 

Zadokitea, tenitory of, 197. See 
Priests. 
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